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Iraqis’  hijack  gamble  ™su. 


after  537 


John  Muffin,  Christophwr 
■Matt,  Owen  Bowcott, 
KrtwfwniandlanUadt 


THE  security  ser- 
vices were  last 
night  expected  to 
begin  debriefing 
seven  Iraqi  hi- 
jackers who  gave 
themselves  up  at  Stansted 
Airport  yesterday,  sparking  a 
political  row.  It  appeared  the 
Iraqis,  thought  to  be  dissi- 
dents, may  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  high-stakes 
gamble. 

The  hijackers,  who  safely 
released  the  other  192  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  the  Sudan 
Airways  flight  diverted  from 
Jordan,  had  claimed  they 
were  carrying  explosives. 
They  are  likely  to  be  prose- 
cuted and  serve  jail  terms  in 
Britain  instead  of  being 
returned  to  the  Sudan,  closely 
linked  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime. 

Their  relatives,  who  were 
also  on  the  flight,  may  be 
allowed  to  stay.  Last  night  six 
women  were  being  held  under 
Immigration  law.  and  two 
children  were  being  looked 
after  by  police. 

Last  night  Jordanian  afU-  j 
cials  who  arrived  from  Lon- 
don to  help  the  13  Jordanian 
passengers  on  board  said 
there  was  great  fear  among 
the  passengers  when  one  man 
stood  up  and  proclaimed  the 
flight  was  being  hijacked. 

"The  hijackers  were  quite 
aggressive  at  first.  One  man 
stood  up  with  a knltejuct  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Red  Sm. 
He  wn  tackled  by  someone 
else  but  top  another  hijacker 
Hood  up  and  said  he  had  a 
grenade,  m the  early  part  of 
the  hijack  they  were  a little 
violent  them  was  no  food  or 
water  for  people  and  they 
wouldn't  let  them  go  to  the 
toilet,  but  when  they  knew 
they  were  going  to  England 
they  relaxed” 

One  of  die  hijackers  it 
understood  to  bean  attache  to 
the  Iraqi  embassy  in  Khar- 
toum. travelling  on  a diplo- 
matic pamaort  The  others 
are  bauevea  to  be  tow-rank- 
int  opponents  of  Saddam  Ho* 
twin's  regime  on  a militant 
delegation  te  Khartoum.  They 
had  bean  summoned  back  to 
Baghdad.  Others  receded  in 
similar  circumstances  hare 
been  executed. 


Brfjtehrervtoaman enter  tboandhpli^  AlfCBef  attBtanetad  yesterday  after  fte  Iraqi  Ajackers  gave  themselves  up 


The  hijackers,  who  ware 
being  held  at  Hartow  police 
etatina  in  Essex,  believed 
they  oould  trade  off  political 
asylum  for  thair  bundles  for 


their  own  fail  terms.  Their 
success  could  depend  on  how 
much  their  relations  knew 
when  they  boarded  toe  flight, 
mid  how  much  the  hijackers 
can  ted  the  security  services. 

While  maintaining  the  ap- 
plications of  the  hijackers 
would  be  treated  no  differ- 
ently  from  any  others 
received,  the  Home  Office  em- 
phasised their  arrival  by 
criminal  means  would  be 
taken  into  consideration. 
There  were  indications  that 


meant  they  would  be  prose- 
cuted and  Jailed,  tfam 
allowed  to  remain. 

Even  if -the  hijackers  foiled 
to  prove  “a  well-founded  Bear 
of  persecution**  because  of 
race  or  pb&tics  were  they  to 
return  home.  Michael  How- 
ard. the  Home  Secretary, 
could  gram  them  'exceptional 
leave  to  renudn. 

Britain  has  granted  refugee 
status  to  UBS  Iraqis  since 

yjSiHMyifffMi  fray  to 

remain  tore  farther  1J905.  The 
hijackers  to  be  hawk. 
ing  on  Britain’s  unwilling- 
ness to  tom  its  back  on  oppo- 
nents of  Saddam. 

But  DaVid  Howell,  chair- 


man of  the  foreign  affairs 
select  committee,  testetod  die 
hijackers  be  returned  to  the 
Sudan.  Permission  to  allow 
them  to  remain  would  make  , 
Britain  seem  a soft  touch  for  i 
terrorists.  ; 

Mr  Howell  said;  - 

*Tf  the  word  gets  round  that 
the  quick  way  to  asylum  is 
three  years  in  jail  and  then 
you're  out,  and  in  the  country 
where  you  wanted  to  get  to. 
that  would  be  absolutely  di- 
sastrous to  the  whole  policy 
towards  asylum  seekers." 

Sir  Peter  Lloyd,  former 
Cooserviative  Home  Office 
minister,  said:  "However 
modi  sympathy  we  might 


have  with  people  who  want  to 
be  as  for  away  from  Iraq  as 
possible,  the  last  must  take  Its 
coarse.*’  Otherwise,  he 
warned,  similar  incidents 
could  follow. 

Sudan  Airways  Flight  150 
landed  at  Stansted  shortly  be- . 
fore  4.30  am.  sparking  die  I 
first  hijack  crisis  on  British 
soil  for  14  years.  Within  two 
hours,  the  first  of  the  passen- 
gers were  being  released  in 
batches  of  10.  None  was  Brit- 
ish. Nobody  was  injured. 

The  hijackers  had  takan 
control  of  the  aircraft  25  min- 
utes into  the  flight  an  Monday 
with  139  passengers  and  crew 
on  board,  bound  for  Amman. 


‘ But  if  to  marry  is  hopeful,  divorce  is  more  real’ 


Fifteen  years  ago 
the  Poet  laureate 
John  Betjeman 
recorc^thejoy 
of  theiir  wedding; 
today  poet  Michael 
Horovftz  finds  lines, 
to  mark  their  divorce 

John  tafeit'  * • ' ..  ^ • ;;  ;• 


Bxcerpt  from  Betjeman's 
royal  wedding  poem: 

Pm  glad  that  you  are  marry- 
ingot  fiome 

Below  Sir  Christopher  s em- 
bracing dome; 

Four  SQuareon  that  his  golden 
cross  and  ball 

Complete  our  own  Cathedral 
of  St  Paul  _ _•  . 

Blackbirds  in  the  City  church- 
yards hail  the  dawn, 

Charles  and  Diana,  on  your 
takddtna  mom. 

Come  college  youths,  release 
ww  ttatiuG-Doiccti  power 

JSSoSSI eSthegrac&d 


A FSWsbrokeftfantqrto' 
Z\  official**  pen  yteatir 
I Yday.  tea  extra  comma 
and  it  was  dona.  On*  went, 
Her  RoyaT  Htouww 
Prince&S  of  Wales.  Bream* 
a new,  free  bat  moire  lowly 
spirit  — Diana.  Princess  < : 
Wales.  ' - ‘ 

ForvaUsinc.it  will  taJtt  a 
bucket  of  Ink  tartar  to**; 
week,  when  the  London: 
Gazette  gets  around  to  pub- 
lishing letters  patent  an- 
nouncing “formal  guide- 
lines on  general  principle*^ 
about  the  dropping;  off 
highnesses. 

Neither  the  prineeas.nor 
the  Duchess  of  York,  whose 
divorce  was  fixudtSed-Al- 
most  three  months  agK  wffl) 
be  mentioned  in  tbe.’Ttefc. 
ters  patent"  entry  te  the 


breakers  plunging 

taad^^droioned  in  one 
melodious  roar. 

■Gazette-  Both  lost  the  right 
-to.  be  called  HRH  under  the 
tuns  Of  their  divorce 
settlements- 

fiut  faster,  crisper 
^iTTrf***,*l*",tllp  made  the 
ajvgrfoh  National  Ballet  the 

tfart  In  the  land  to  the 

new  title.  Diana  will  be 
known  by  it  when  her  de- 
ene  absolute  i»  confirmed 

today.  • 

The  chose  the 

n^rtyle  JSU** ***> 

announcing  her  visit  to  as 
SSqSfftSre  because  she 
tedae  to  walk  throngh  lte 
doers  at  the  moment  the 
divorce  comes  through- 


Britain 


The  company  la  the  only 
British  arts  group  with 
which  Diana  chose  to 

retain  B"ks  after  the  de- 
cree nisi  came  through  six 
weeks  ago. 

Prince  Charles  is  due  to 
spend  the  day  with  their 
sons  at  Balmoral,  scene  of 
the  first  public  rift  between 
the  couple  early  in  their 
marriage  when  the  prin- 
cess got  bored  with  rustic 
ways  and  broke  her  holiday 
to  visit  London.  - 

A Gallup  poll  for  the 
Protestant  Reformation 
Society  published  yester- 
day found  a majority  of 


World  News 


Prince  Charles:  spending 
the  day  with  Ida  sons 


churchgoers  fed  the  Prince 

ofWales,  as  a divorcee,  can- 
not bold  toe  position  of  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the 
Church  of  Bn  gland.  More 
than  half  of  Anglican 
clergy  would  oppose  his  re- 
marriage. 

Fewer  than  half  these 
clergy  believe  the  reigning 
monarch  most  be  a member 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  proportion  of  Anglican 
laity  who  wish  the  Queen  to 
continue  as  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor has  fallen  from  '88 
per  cent  to  71  per  cent. 

I — rtr  eonumt,  peg*  O ■ 


Finance 


Lines  for  British  (&  universal)  subjects, 
occasioned  by  the  divorce  of  Diana  from 
Charles,  August  28,  1996 

“ Three  million  jobless,  and  only  One  royal  wedding" 
Rang  the  scornful  chant  from  Inverness  to  Reading 
Cried  by  Thatcher’s  children  athwart  the  chartered 
streets 

The  night  your  marriage  hugged  the  tabloid  sheets 
Belittling  the  riots,  brutality  and  wars  these  15 years 
ago;  and  so? 

Yous  used  to  love  yous  — but  it's  all  over  now . . . 
Both  sound-bitten  to  the  core,  yet  sort-of  free  again 
To  sharpen  pleasures,  file  away  die  pain 
At  the  loosing  of  bonds,  duties,  dues 
That  spelled  such  right-Hon.  family  fo-fum  values 
For  so  many  right-minded  jingoistic  Tories 
Keeping-it-aHrin-thefdmily  vault  of  bedtime  stories. 
But  W to  marry  is  hopeful,  divorce 
Is  more  real  — if  the  course  ran  " 'for  worse  ” 

Why  wait  for  the  hearse,  or  the  children  to  die 
(—No  pun,  or  punishment,  intended?)  Don't  cry. 
You  took  your  turns  at  waxwork  corgi  tea 
And  did  your  best  to  distill  the  royal  wee. 

My  favourite  badge  depicts  a well-schooled  whale 
Praying;  ", Save  the  Humans *7  Let’s  all 
In  friendship  with  ourselves  come  singalong 
A new  refrain  to  Teddy-bear  Betjer’s  song: 

Once  God  saved  Queens  and  families  saved  face 
— In  1996  the  worldwide  race 
Itself  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  humanity  we  share 
Needs  backing  up  with  hard  love,  cash  and  care 
For  every  child,  woman,  man  or  beast  in  heed 
Cutting  through  imperial  vanity,  domestic  greed.  - 
Marriage  —fare  well;  lovers  — love  better 
And  poets:  if  the  Muse  ignores  the  news  — upset  her. 

Michael  Horovitz  (C) 
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jails  fiasco 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  fiasco  over  the 
early  release  of  pris- 
oners plumbed  new 
depths  last  night 
when  the  Home  Secretary 
was  forced  to  announce  that 
537  Inmates  had  been  freed, 
six  times  more  than  the  origi- 
nal figure  of  86  announced 
last  Friday. 

Mr  Howard  admitted  last 
night  that  it  will  not  be  poss- 
ible to  return  any  of  the 
released  prisoners  to  jail, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  a 
High  Court  battle  this  week 
over  the  legality  of  .the  early 
release  programme. 

The  537  inmates  released 
before  last  Friday’s  sudden 
suspension  of  the  programme 
come  from  a majority  of  the 
138  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales.  They  have  been 
released  on  average  three 
months  early. 

The  Home  Secretary  said  he 
was  only  told  last  night  erf  the 
latest  blunder  after  he  called 
in  the  Director-General  of  the 
Prison  Service,  Richard  Tilt 
to  demand  an  explanation  of 
last  week’s  events. 

At  no  stage  was  Mr  Tilt's 
resignation  offered  or  asked 
for  and  last  night  he  took  res- 
ponsibility for  the  fiasco,  ac- 
cepting that  the  whole  matter 
had  “been  gravely 
mishandled”. 

The  director-general 
stressed  that  ministers  had 
not  been  informed  about  the 
early  releases  of  inmates 
until  after  they  had  started. 
Nor  were  Ministers  aware  of 
the  numbers  involved.  It  was  ' 
the  Prison  Service  which  had 
failed  to  appreciate  the  scale 
of  the  problem,  he  admitted. 

"I  can  only  say  in  mitiga- 
tion that  these  serious  fail- 
ures occurred  in  good  faith 
and  in  the  light  of  our  legal 
advice  from  the  Home 
Office.” 

He  revealed  that  “the  per- 
formance of  some  individ- 


PHOTOGRAPH: RUSSELL  BOVCE 

They  diverted  to  Larnaca  in 
Cyprus,  and  threatened  to 
blow  it  up.  They  then  set  off 
far  Heathrow,  signalling  their 
wish  for  asylum. 

The  British  authorities  di- 
verted the  pilot  Abdel  Hamid  \ 
Hidirbi,  to  Stansted  only  15 
minutes  before  landing. 

John  Bowden,  chief  consta- 
ble of  Essex  police,  said  the 
crisis  ended  when  the  hijack- 
ers were  told  Iraqi  dissident 
Saddiq  Saddah,  based  in  Lon- 
don, had  arrived.  They  had 
demanded  to  talk  to  him 

A spokesman  said  police 
had  discovered  knives  and 
imitation  explosives  on  the 
aircraft 


uals”  Inside  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice was  being  looked  at 

The  Home  Secretary  ac- 
cepted Mr  Tilt's  personal 
apology  “He  has  done  a good 
job  as  director-general.  Not 
every  failure  necessarily 
leads  to  resignation.  I don’t 
think  this  failure  is  a mattor- 
for  resignation,"  said  Mr 
Howard.  “I  have  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  I took  a very  seri- 
ous view  of  what  happened.  I 
have  accepted  his  personal 
apology." 

Mr  Tilt,  sitting  beside 
Michael  Howard  at  a Home 
Office  press  conference  last 
night  explained  how  the  lat- 
est blunder  had  happened: 
"We  certainly  have  a data  col- 
lection problem." 

He  said  the  original  figure 
of  86  prisoners  was  based  on 
only  partial  returns  from  the 
prisons  and  over  the  weekend 
more  jails  had  reported. 

The  decision  to  begin  the 
programme  of  early  releases 
was  taken  after  internal 
Home  Office  legal  advice 
which  suggested  a change  in 
the  rules  was  needed  on  how 
time  spent  on  remand  was 
counted  for  prisoners  serving 
consecutive  sentences.- 

Mr  Tilt  said  last  night  it 
had  been  thought  initially 
that  file  complicated  recalcu- 
lation of  prisaners’-sentences 
which  flowed  from  the  new 
policy  would  only  involve  a 
handful  of  inmates.  He  now 
admitted  that  there  were  a 
further  400  who  would  have 
been  released  immediately  on 
top  of  the  537  if  the  pro- 
gramme had  not  been  halted. 
He  also  confirmed  fiat  a fur- 
ther 4,000  would  have  been 
released  early  as  they  neared 
the  end  of  their  sentences. 

Mr  Tilt’s  predecessor, 
Derek  Lewis,  who  was  sacked 
last  October  by  Mr  Howard, 
says  in  an  article  in  today's 
Guardian  that  the  affair  has 
elevated  the  “humble  cock-up 
Into  a noble  art  form”. 

Tlnw  for  ■ Minister  of 
Justice,  page  9 
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Scan  and  scoff, 
free  of  prying  eyes 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  August  28  1996 


Pilot:  They  are  ordinary  people,  they  need  protection  for  their  families/  Control:  cOK.  That  is  understood 

Calm  control  ends  hijack 


Martin  Linton 

Breakfast  win  be 

wonderful  this  morning. 
I shall  have  two  slices  of 
Mother's  Pride  thick  white 
toasted,  spread  with  Anchor 
butter  and  topped  with  three 
rashers  of  crispy  Danish  back 
bacon. 

The  reason  is  that  I have 
finally  found  a way  of  shop- 
ping that  is  completely 
shielded  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  fellow  shoppers. 

I just  pick  ap  something 
that  looks  like  a mobile  phone 
on  the  way  into  the  super- 
market, use  it  to  scan  the  bar 
codes  on  all  the  goods  I put 
into  my  trolley,  plug  it  into  a 
machine  called  an  auto  pay 
point  along  with  a couple  of 
pieces  of  pLastic  and  I'm  out. 

No  emptying  the  trolley,  no 
filling  It  up  again,  no  signing 
cheques,  no  paying  cash  and. 
most  important,  no  displaying 
my  entire  week's  shopping  on 
a conveyor  belt  for  the  checker 
out  to  check  ou  t and  for  the 
entire  neighbourhood  to  com- 
ment on. 

Up  to  now  I could  have  been 
sure,  if  rd  bought  a loaf  of 
Mother’s  Pride,  that  rdbein 
the  same  queue  as  the  chair- 
woman  of  the  local  Green 
Party.  "I'm  surprised  at  you, 
Martin,"  she  would  have  said, 
“eating  that  junk.  It's  just 
cardboard." 

f haven’t  bought  butter 
openly  tn  a supermarket  for 
years  for  fear  of  that  tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  my  daughter's 
aerobics  tutor.  *T  can't  help 
noticing,  Mr  Linton,  she 
would  have  said  in  her  Aber- 
donian accent,  “that  you're 
buying  butter.  Do  you  know 
what  it  does  to  your  arteries?" 

As  for  bacon,  well,  d'you 
seriously  think  1 would  dare  to 
buy  the  stuff?  I can  just  see  my 
anhnai  rights  friend  picking 
up  the  packet  of  best  Danish 
back  and  asking:  “When  did 
you  stop  being  a vegetarian?” 

Under  this  new  scheme,  pi- 
loted yesterday  in  a super- 
market in  Reigate,  Surrey,  I 
will  be  able  to  cram  all  my 


shopping  into  green  boxes  on 
my  trolley  and  smuggle  It 
through  the  checkout  without 
letting  anyone,  even  Laura  on 
the  checkout,  see  what  I'm 
eating. 

There’s  one  problem, 
though.  Nine  times  out  of  10 
the  auto  pay  point  prints  out 
the  message  “you  don’t  need  to 
be  checked".  That  means  you 
j can  just  put  in  the  plastic  and 
walkthrough.  But  just  occa- 
sionally you  have  to  be  re- 
scanned. 

If  they  find  that  you’ve 
made  a mistake,  then  you'll  be 
i put  on  the  re-scan  for  weeks.  If 
the  machine  suspects  you  of 
shoplifting,  it’ll  have  your 
plastic  off  you. 

So  you  need  to  make  sure 
you  scan  correctly.  It’s  a 
status  symbol  if  the  machine 
accepts  your  honesty.  “1 
haven’t  been  scanned  since 
before  Christmas.  ” says  Gay 
Giles,  of  Reigate.  proudly. 
“Sod’s  law  you'll  get  checked 
this  time,”  says  Bmnm  Mason 
afSafeways. 

Mason  admits  the  scanning 
system  could  be  an  obvious 
target  for  thieves  but  said  the 
company  had  had  no  problems 
so  far.  “Psychologically, 
people  don’t  go  for  the  most 
obvious  way  of  stealing. 

People  who  use  this  system 
have  a high  profile  in  the  store 
and  are  therefore  more  con- 
scious they  are  being 
watched.  We  are  trusting  our 
customers  and  it  is  paying 
dividends." 

The  company  claims  it 
hasn’t  had  anymore  shrink- 
age (its  word  far  shoplifting) 
in  the  47  shops  that  let  you 
scan  your  own  goods  than  in 
the  324  that  don’t,  hi  other 
words,  its  shoppers,  deep 
down,  are  honest. 

Mind  you,  die  company’s 
got  their  name  and  address. 

“It  is  a major  deterrent  and  we 
carry  out  random  checks," 
says  Mason.  And  maybe  cus- 
tomers should  worry  more 
about  what  the  supermarket 
knows  about  them.  Its  com- 
puter can  already  analyse 
how  much  they  spend  on  chil- 
dren's videos  or  mascara  or 
beer. 

There’s  nothing  that 
reveals  more  about  a person 
than  the  weekly  shopping  bill. 
So  how  much  longer  will  it  be 
before  they  start  to  target  mail 
with  letters  that  start  “Dear 
sir,  As  a regular  purchaser  of 
our  corn  pads,  you  may  be  in- 
terested in ..."  I think  Til  pay 
cash. 


Review 


The  prat  in  the  hat 
whips  up  a party 


Garth  Cartwright 

Jamiroquai 

Netting  Hill  Carnival 

CARNIVAL  allows  for  all 
kinds  of  celebration  but 
the  widest  smile  be- 
longs to  Jamiroquai’s  Jason 
Kay.  a native  son  of  west  Lon- 
don whose  band  had  headlin- 
ing status. 

Kay  is  the  wideboy  of  Brit- 
ish pop,  all  mouth  and  hats, 
dogged  by  controversy  since 
JamfroquaJ’s  debut  album 
entered  the  charts  at  No.  1 
three  years  ago.  Partly  this  is 
due  to  Sony  promoting  Jamir- 
oquai  in  a multi-million  pound 
package  while  so  much  black 
British  music  languishes 
underfunded. 

Kay's  habit  of  being  a walk- 
ing. talMwg  contradiction  has 
not  helped:  this  is  the  environ- 
mentalist who  spent  his  initial 
royalties  on  an  Aston  Martin. 
An  appearance  on  The  Girlie 
Show  wearing  only  his  boxer 
shorts  confirmed  for  many 
that  he  Is  the  prat  in  the  hat 
Unfortunately,  it  is  skin  game 
that  gets  played  most  often 
with  Kay:  can  white  men  sing 
black? 

This  Is  Irrelevant  Through- 
out this  century  there  has 
been  a two  way  traffic.  Jim- 
mie Rodgers  learned  from 
black  musicians  in  the  1920s 
and  was  Howling  Wolf  s 
favourite  singer.  Wolf  became 
the  Rolling  Stones'  hero  and 
they  gave  Wolf  and  his  peers 
an  international  audience 
while  influencing  a genera- 
tion of  black  and  white  musi- 
cians. What  matters  is 
whether  a musician  like  Kay 
develops  from  his  source  ma- 
terial or  remains  a mimic. 
Kay's  natural  ability  ts  un- 


questionable but  frig  song 
writing  and  arranging  skills 
remain  little  more  than  Xe- 
roxes of 1970s  soul  moves. 

The  1995  remix  of  Space 
Cowboy  by  master  DJ  David 
Morales  put  Kay  above  a bub- 
I bling  house  beat  and  back  in 
the  charts.  None  of  his  new 
songs  follows  up  thatexperi- 
i ence.  Jamiroquai,  as  much  as 
Oasis,  reflect  British  pop  retro 
Instincts  with  a sound  based 
on  one  period  of  a more  inno- 
vative talent  from  two  or 
three  decades  ago. 

Jamiroquai  headlined  the 
Kiss  FM  stage  at  6pm.  Facing  a 
sea  of  humanity,  the  nine- 
piece  band  were  almost  inau- 
dible beneath  the  boom  of 
sound  systems  and  the  hum  of 
generators.  Kay  has  proved  a 
durable  performer  ever  since 
acid  jazz  went  belly  up  and 
l with  some  slick  disco  moves 
the  wide-brimmed.  Artful 
I Dodger  of  Britfunk  whipped 
I his  band  into  motion  and 
: sang.  Beyond  all  other  reser- 
vations it  is  the  joyous  yelp  of 
a voice  that  determines  Jamir- 
oquai's  popularity. 

The  choice  of  Jamiroquai  to 
headline  Kiss  FM’s  stage  was 
questioned  by  some.  Kay  has 
always  been  connected  with 
the  station  yet  there  was  res- 
ervations about  the  elevation 
of  an  essentially  pop  band 
with  tough  grooves  over  other 
artists  more  in  tune  with  car- 
nival's Afro-Caribbean 
synergy. 

But  as  twilight  set  in  and 
thousands  of  whistles  and 
horns  blared  to  add  a Latin 
London  flavour  to  Jamiro- 
quai’s  chunky  guitar,  brassy 
horns  and  didgeridoo  I had  to 
admit  this  westside  player 
knows  how  to  hold  a party . 

This  review  appeared,  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


NHS  trust  chiefs  face  sack  over 
video  of  hospital  operations 


Christopher  EHfott 

and  Owen  Bowcott 

AS  THE  Airbus  A310 
swept  in  from  the 
south  long  befbre 
dawn,  the  landing 
light*  at  the  end  of 
Stansted  airport’s  runway 
1 briefly  illuminated  the  yellow 
and  blue  livery  of  Sudan  Air- 
ways. Seconds  later,  at 
4.28am,  flight  SUD15Q  with 
299  people  touched  down. 

On  board  were  seven  Iraqi 
hijackers  and  members  of 
their  fawniifas  desperate  to  es- 
cape Saddam  Hussein's 
regime.  The  men  had  seized 
the  plane  less  than  half  an 
hour  after  take-off  from  Khar- 
toum on  Monday  afternoon 
for  a flight  to  Amman  in 
Jordan. 

They  refuelled  at  Larnaca 
in  Cyprus  and  ordered  the 
pilot  and  his  crew  of  12  to 
head  for  London,  apparently 


‘The  British 
are  known  to 
help. 

They’ve 
accepted 
asylum 
seekers 
before.  If 
cases  are 
studied  by 
the 

authorities 
and  given 
asylum,  why 
not?5 


at  gunpoint.  When  the  British 
government  heard  of  the  hi- 
jackers* determination,  it ! 
agreed  to  allow  the  aircraft  to 
land. 

The  Iraqis  wanted  to  go  to 
Heathrow  but  were  diverted 
to  Stansted  — the  UK’s  desig- 
nated airport  for  receiving  hi- 
jacked aircraft  Once  on  the 
tarmac,  the  aircraft  to 
an  isolated  stand  in  front  of  a 
massive  hangar  where  the  un- 
folding drama  could  be  played 
out  as  the  rest  of  the  airport 
continued  as  normal. 

Armed  police  surrounded 
the  jet  and  a fire  tender  stood 
by. 

Negotiations  began  at 
5.10am  with  Chief  Inspector 
Winston  Bernard  and  two 
other  trained  negotiators  In 
the  control  tower  making  con- 
tact by  radio  with  the  hijack- 
ers through  the  jet’s  pilot, 
Captain  Abdel  Hamid 

HidirbL 

Negotiations  quickly 


yielded  their  demands:  they 
wanted  representatives  from 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees,  and  Mr  Sadiq  Sa- 
dah,  of  the  Iraqi  Community 
Association,  to  oversee  their 
surrender. 

At  5.25am.  while  Metropoli- 
tan police  tracked  down  Mr 
Sarfah  — an  influential  figure 
in  the  association,  which 
helps  expatriates  with  asylum 
applications  — the  door  by 
the  aircraft’s  cockpit  opened 
and  more  than  200  media  rep- 
resentatives watched  steps 
being  manoeuvred  into  place 
as  dawn  broke. 

By  6-24am,  as  the  day's  first 
scheduled  flight  from  Corfu 
arrived,  two  women,  in 
bright  orange  dress,  made 
their  way  down  the  steps, 
past  three  armed  officers,  and 
away  towards  the  hangar. 
They  were  the  first  of  several 
groups  of  women,  children 
and  the  frail  to  be  freed. 


Throughout,  negotiations 
were  going  on. 

At  7am,  the  pilot  radioed: 
“They  are  not  fundamental- 
ists. They  are  not  political . . . 
they  are  ordinary  people, 
they  have  been  persecuted  by 
Saddam  regime.  They  need 
protection  for  their  families.*' 
The  negotiator  replied:  “OK. 
Thank  you  for  that.  That  is  all 
perfectly  understood  and  be- 
lieved. Could  they  please 
release  another  batch  In  any 
case?’.’ 

Just  after  8am,  police  con- 
firmed that  between  70  and  80 
hostages  had  been  released. 
The  500  officers,  with  more 
than  20  armoured  vehicles 
and  cars,  were  more  relaxed. 

Just  after  9.20am,  Chief  In- 
spector Roger  Grim  wood  said 
the  softly  softly  policy  was 
working  and  that  14  groups  of 
10  had  been  released.  The 
total  had  reached  160  by 
9.40am  and  they  were  being 
debriefed. 


Two  more  women  left  the 
, aircraft  at  lL20am  and  15 
minutes  later  Mr  Sadah  ar- 
rived in  the  control  tower  — 
and  the  hijackers  agreed  to 
surrender. 

At  11.30am,  negotiator  told 
the  pilot  over  the  radio: 
"People  must  leave  the  air- 
craft one  by  one.  Nobody  else 
is  to  leave  the  aircraft  until  I 
say  so.  Understand?  OK?”  The 
pilot  replied:  “Copy." 

Then  the  negotiation  said: 
“They  must  crane  out  slowly 
with  their  hands  in  front.  If 
they  are  carrying  any 
weapons  or  explosives  they 
are  to  hold  them  out  in  front, 
place  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  and  leave  them 
there.” 

The  pilot  responded:  “The 
hijackers  will  release  their 
families  first  Their  families 
will  leave  first,  their  females 
and  children.” 

The  first  of  the  hijackers’ 
fiiwifKfta  left  the  aircraft  five 


minutes  later,  a young 
mother  and  two  small  chil- 
dren nervously  negotiating 
the  bright  blue  steps  with 
their  hands  on  their  heads. 
From  then  on,  others 
emerged  singly  or  with  chil- 
dren at  four-  or  five-minute 
intervals.  By  i£L37am,  every- 
one was  off  the  aircraft  except 
the  crew. 

At  1.20pm.  the  negotiator 
told  die  pilot:  "Captain,  be- 
fore! tell  you  to  come  out,  can 
I just  say  we  think  you've 
done  a marvellous  job  and  I 
think  we  owe  you  a large 
milkshake.'’  He  replied:  “I  do 
owe  you  a large  thanks  for 
being  patient  with  us.  And 
thank  you  very  much  for  your 
co-operation." 

The  crew  carefully  made 
their  way  off  the  plane,  the 
last  to  leave  being  Captain 
HidirbL  Largely  unseen,  he 
came  down  the  steps  and  then 
he  knelt  and  apparently 
kissed  the  ground. 
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A firefighter  at  Stansted  examines  through  binoculars  the  hijacked  Sudanese  airliner  yesterday 
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UK  seen  as  safe  haven 


Experts  divided 
on  the  case  for 
refugee  status 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 

THE  Iraqi  hijackers  were 
widely  assumed  to  have 
chosen  London  as  their 
destination  because  of  Brit- 
ain's record  as  the  principal 
safe  haven  for  Middle  Eastern 
political  dissidents. 

As  a member  of  the  Iraqi 
Community  Association  in 
Britain  put  it  yesterday:  "The 
British  are  known  to  help  In 
these  matters.  They  have  ac- 
cepted asylum  seekers  before 
and  if  their  cases  are  studied 
by  the  authorities  and  they 
are  given  asylum,  why  not?" 

Britain’s  record  on  asylum 
applications  involving  Iraqis 
fleeing  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  bears  out  its  reputa- 
tion as  a safe  haven  for  the 
Middle  East.  Iraq  tops  the  list 
for  the  most  successful 
asylum  in  Britain, 

with  45  per  cent  of  those 
granted  refugee  status  last 
year.  Only  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia (20  per  cent)  and  Iran 
(15  per  cent)  come  close. 

A second  factor  Is  that 
nearly  all  asylum  applica- 
tions from  Iraq  are  accepted. 
Since  1992  the  refasal  rate  has 
remained  at  only  5 or  6 per 
cent  of  applications.  This 
compares  with  an  average 
refusal  rate  of  95  per  cent  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Home  Office  said  yes- 


Nick  Hardwick:  ’Sending 
them  back  will  mean  death' 

terday  that  asylum  applica- 
tions will  be  considered:  “Ap- 
plications, including  from 
those  facing  criminal 
charges,  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  worked  through.” 
a spokesman  said.  “It  will  not 
be  done  in  isolation.'’ 

But  legal  experts  were  di- 
vided over  whether  the  hi- 
jackers would  succeed  in  any 
case  they  brought  for  refugee 
status  after  they  had  served  a 
prison  sentence  In  Britain. 


Refugees 


i by  Britain,  1995: 


Iraq 

570 

Former  Yugoslavia 

285 

Iran 

185 

Turkey 

50 

Other  Middle  East 

50 

Rest  of  world 

175 

Total 

1295 

Conservative  MPs  insisted 
they  should  be  sent  back  im- 
mediately to  the  Sudan  as  any 
concession  would  mean  high- 
jacking was  seen  as  an  easy 
way  to  get  asylum  in  Britain. 

But  Nick  Hardwick,  head  of 
the  Refugee  Council,  said 
they  should  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced for  hijacking  in  Brit- 
ain first  and  then  their 
asylum  applications  should 
be  considered. 

“We  have  to  act  in  the 
knowledge  that  sending  them 
back  will  be  a death  sentence 
90  it  needs  cool  judgment 
taken  when  the  legal  pro- 
cesses have  taken  their 
course,"  he  said. 

Mr  Hardwick  said  the  first 
consideration  would  be 
whether  they  qualified  under 
the  1951  UN  Convention  on 
Refugees  which  excluded  ap- 
plications from  those  who 
had  committed  crimes 
against  peace  or  humanity. 

"If  somebody  who  had  com- 
mitted a hijacking  was  still 
entitled  to  protection  under 
the  1951  convention,  the 
Home  Secretary  would,  then 
have  to  take  account  of  the 
individual  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

“For  example,  whether  they 
planned  it  for  months  or  ft 
was  something  they  did  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  be- 
cause they  were  being 
recalled  to  face  execution.’’ 

Claude  Moraes  of  the  Joint 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  Im- 
migrants was  sceptical  that 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  would  do  anything 
other  than  "go  through  the 
motions"  of  considering 
asylum  applications. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


London  fixer  who  paved  the  way  for  exiles 


Kathy  Evans 


r Everyday  Operations. 

Pavia  Hnnflw  following  the  interim  Injunc- 

tion obtained  by  the  depart- 

HOSP1TAL  chiefs  could  be  ment  on  Sunday. 

sacked  over  the  making  of  The  company  behind  the 
a commercial  video  showing  film,  IMC  Video,  is  refusing  to 
NHS  surgery,  Gerald  Malone,  reveal  which  hospitals  sup- 
the  Health  Minister,  warned  plied  footage  or  to  confirm 
or  the  eve  of  today’s  High  reports  that  payments  of  up  to 
Court  action.  £1,000  a time  were  made.  It 

The  Department  of  Health  has  revealed  negotiations 


HIS  was  a telephone  num- 
ber which  could  save 


liber  which  could  save 
Operations,  your  life.  It  was  a kind  of  com- 
Lterim  lnjunc-  modify  passed  by  word  of 
y the  depart-  mouth  amnng  Iraqi  families 
fleeing  the  regimB  of  Saddarp 
7 behind  the  Hussein. 

. is  refusing  to  If  you  are  trying  to  come  to 
lospitals  sup-  London,  then  phone  Sadiq  Sa- 
r to  confirm  dah  at  the  Iraqi  Community 


on  the  eve  of  today’s  High  reports  that  payments  of  up  to  Association  — he’ll  help  you. 
Court  action.  £1,000  a time  were  made.  It  The  seven  Iraqi  nationals 

The  Department  of  Health  has  revealed  negotiations  who  two  days  ago  hijacked  a 
is  asking  the  courts  to  ban  were  with  Individual  sur-  Sudanese  airliner  to  seek 
distribution  of  the  video,  geons  rather  than  with  trusts,  asylum  in  Britain  knew  that 


well-worn  advice.  When  they 
landed  at  Stansted  airport 
yesterday  with  neariy  200  pas- 
sengers on  board,  it  was  Sa- 
diq Sadah  they  asked  for  as 
their  peacebroker. 

Mr  Sadah  was  one  of  the 
first  to  escape  from  President 
Saddam's  regime.  Arriving  as 
a student  in  the  1970s  shortly 
after  President  Saddam  came 
to  power,  he  never  returned 
to  his  home  town  of  Basra. 

A few  years  later,  he  gradu- 
ated with  a doctorate  in  math- 1 

ematics  and  statistics  from 
BFU&eL  University,  north- 
west London. 


His  early  experiences  as  a 
refugee  In  Britain  led  him 
and  a group  of  Iraqi  exiles  to 
found  the  Iraqi  Community 
Association.  Operating  from  a 
tiny  office  in  Hammersmith 
staffed  by  volunteers,  the 
organisation  says  it  helps 
hundreds  of  Iraqis  arriving  in 
Britain  each  year  to  cope  with 
asylum  applications  and 

social  services. 

"Sadiq  is  a gentleman  and 
no  one  who  goes  to  him  for 
help  was  ever  turned  away." 
said  Laith,  a London  com- 
puter salesman  who  studied 
with  Mr  Sadah. 


MINISTRY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

(Ministerio  del  Inferior) 

Public,  National  and  International  Bid 

No  01/96 

Full,  indivisible  contract  of  a service  for 
the  design,  start  up  and  support  of  a 
System  of  Migration  Control  and 
Identification  of  individuals  and  of 
electoral  information. 

Interested  parties  may  ask  for  information  and  purchase  bid 
specifications  of  Subsecretaria  de  Poblacion  (Under  Secretariat 
of  Population)  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  at  Avenida  Leandro  N. 
Alem  168-5°  Piso  - Capital  Federal,  from  Monday  to  Friday 
from  12:00  noon  to  4:00  AM  as  of  the  30th  day  of  August  of  the 
year  1996. 

Value  of  the  Bid  Specifications:  eighty  thousand  pesos 
($80,000). 

Bids  shall  be  received  at  the  Subsecretaria  de  Poblacion  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  located  at  Avenida  Leandro  N.  Alem  168 
- 5 Piso  - Capital  Federal,  until  12:00  noon  of  the  25th  day  of 
October  of  the  year  1 996.  . 

The  opening  of  bids  shall  be  carried  out  the  same  day  at  1:00 
PM  at  the  Subsecretaria  de  Poblaci6n  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
interior 
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keeps 
lord  in 
1-bed 
flat 


James  Meikle  and 
Dafvld  Hencke  on 
a fall  from  grace 


HIS  grandfather  pre- 
sided over  agriculture 
policy  for  the  first 
Labour  government;  his 
lather  was  a lecturer 
broadcaster  who  once 
waded  across  the  Thames 
at  Westminster.  Yesterday 
Martin  Noel-Buxton.  third 
Baron  Noel-Buxton,  the 
penniless  occupant  of  a 
one-bedroomed  charity  flat 
in  a terraced  house  In 
Wandsworth,  south  Lon- 
don, explained  how  the 
family  had  fallen  from  cabi- 
net seat  to  dowdy  sofa. 

The  Tory  peer,  allocated 
the  property  because  he 
was  considered  “vulnera- 
ble" by  council  housing 
officials  — and  bearer  of 
the  family  motto  “Do  It 
with  thy  might**  — spent  19 
days  in  bed  and  breakfast 
accommodation  before 
moving  into  the  £53  a week 
flat. 

“I  am  an  alcoholic,**  he 
said.  **I  did  not  have  very 
much  money  in  the  first 
place  but  I blew  it.  That  is 
what  you  do  when  you  are 
pissed.  It  was  nothing  very 
dramatic  but  I spent  far  too 
much." 

. Lord  Noel-Buxton.  who , 
said  be  first  had  treatment ; 
for  his  condition  in  1981. ! 
has  been  married  three 
times,  divorced  twice  and 
separated  from  his  third 
wife  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Pictures  of  his  children, 
Charles,  aged  21.  a trainee 
insurance  broker,  Lucy,  19. 
on  a gap  year  before  uni- 
versity, and  Antonia,  she 
retted  on  a gas  fire-  Most  of 
the  fiimiture,  which  in- 
cluded two  rafin,  a desk,  a 
bed  and  a television,  was 
“borrowed  or  *>«**«*  — 1 1 
omjrtetio>B?  nothing  fn 
here*\  * picture  theirs* 
Labour  Cabinet  of  1924,  in- 


Lord  Noel-Buxton  at  home . . . Much  of  the  furniture  is  begged  or  borrowed.  T own  practically  nothing  in  here,'  he  said 


eluding  his  grandfather, 
hungonthewalL 

The  stereo  system  was 
his,  classical  CDs,  Includ- 
ing Handel  and  Telemann, 
rested  in  boxes  with  other 
much-loved  possessions. 

He  applied  for  a council 
home  before  Christmas 
after  staying  In  a flat  “the 
other  side  of  Battersea 
Park**  owned  by  his  first 
wife’s  husband.  “Nothing 
in  this  is  simple,**  he 
smiled.  “He  was  doing  me  a 
favour.  His  son,  my  step- 
son. wanted  to  stay  there.” 

After  staying  with 
friends,  be  eventually  went 
to  bed  and  breakfast,  the 
type  of  emergency  accom- 
modation councils  use  only 
as  a last  resort.  But  he  was 
referred  to  the  Peabody 
Trust,  a charity  with  a tra- 
flfrVwt  nf  taiiping  •feondou's 
•’respectable"  poor. 


‘I  am  incredibly  lucky.  I 
should  be  dead,  under 
a bridge  or  insane’ 


“This  is  brilliant.  I am  in- 
credibly lucky.  1 should  be 
dead,  under  a bridge  or  in- 
sane. Only  about  3 per  cent 
of  alcoholics  make  it  into 
sobriety  for.  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  a story  of 
recovery  and  heroism.** 
Lord  Noel-Buxton,  who 
said  he  took  his  last  alco- 
holic drink  on  October  10' 
1994.  used  mainly  to  drink 
strong  lagers  or  vodka  “hc- 
caue»  didn't  smell,  ha 


ha".  Wandsworth  council 
and  the  Peabody  Trust, 
which  has  an  income  limit 
of  £12.500  for  housing 
single  people,  insisted  last 
night  that  the  peer  had  not 
jumped  the  queue. 

He  said  he  had  applied  for 
help  because  he  was  en- 
titled to.  like  anyone  else. | 
Despite  his  taking  the  Tory  ; 
whip  because  his-  friends 
and  acqtutfntanoes  “were 
on  that  side  of  the  house". 


few  peers  knew  of  his  trou- 
bles. “I  am  not  that  close  to 
anyone." 

Asked  about  his  third 
wife,  the  peer  replied: 
“Would  yon  like  to  be  mar- 
ried to  an  alcoholic?" 

He  used  the  Lords,  when 
sitting,  for  free  meals,  heat- 
ing and  lighting.  Most  days 
he  went  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  “I  can’t  work. 
It  takes  a lot  H>f  time  to 
recover  from  a total  disas- 


Clinton  on  right  track  as  he  steams  ahead  in  polls 


Jonathan  VkaadteM 
hCiiiom 

Democrats  win 

renominate  BiHCito- 
tori  for  four  xwwb yarns 
In  foe  White  House  tonight, 
buoyed  by  anew  pofl  showing 
the  pretktent  enjoying  foe 
traditional  post-convention 
“bounce’’  before  the  getter- 
ing  had  really  begun. 

Mr  Clinton  now  leads  his 
Republican  rival  Bob  Dote  by 
15  points,  beating  him  by  a 51- 
39  margin,  according  to  an 
ABC  News  survey  released 
last  night  The  pou  confirms 
earlier  figures  indicating  last 
week's  rash  of  White  House 
initiatives  to  raise  foe  mint 
mum  wage,  reform  foe  wel- 
fare system  and  restrict 
tobacco  sales  have  paid 
dividends. 

Analysts  agreed  that  a 
highly-pdtlshad  first  day  at 
the  convention,  coupled  with 
his  barnstorming  trainride  to 
Chicago  across  the  Midwest, 
is  fte  replecing  memoriae  of 
the  Republicans'  slide  con- 
vention at  San  Diego  a fort- 
night ago. 

Pollsters  predicted  that 


; ones  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions is  over,  Mr  Clinton  will 
| return  to  the  20-phis  points 
lead  he  enjoyed  over  Mr  Dole 
! most  of  foe  summer. 

On  the  eve  of  his  arrival  in 
Chicago.  Mr  Clinton  launched 
a new  education  plan  to  train 
more  teachers  and  raise  adult 
literacy  levels. 

He  spent  foe  day  on  his 
slow-moving  “21  st  century  ex- 
press** train,  a deliberate  at- 
tention-grabbing meander  to 
foe  hi-tech  Information  con- 
vention centre  in  Chicago. 

Fearing  a repeat  of  foa 
boredom  of  the  television  net- 
works with  foe  made-for-TV 
Republican  convention,  the 
Clinton  team  devised  the 
train  trip  — an  idea  pinched 
from  the  former  president 
i George  Bush  four  years  ago 
— as  a beguiling  mixture  of 
news  and  nostalgia. 

The  education  initiative  fol- 
knred  Monday’s  announce; 
meat  of  a new  gun  control 
measure,  tailored  to  match 
the  moving  appearance  of 
James  and  Sarah  Brady  on 
tte~  convention  platform.  Mr 
Brady,  the  devoted  press 
SDoknman  for  president  Ron- 


President  Clinton  makes  a train  stop  to  meet  the  people  of  Ohio  photograph:  win  ucnams 


the  assassination  attempt  on 
Mr  Reagan,  left  his . wheel- 


of  a five-year  programme  to  ] vironmental  reforms  as  A1 


end  illiteracy  was  timed  to 


chair  to  painfully  to  the  { match  Hillary  Clinton’s  star- 


Gore,  the  ecologically-minded 
vice  president,  speaks  to  the 


podium  and  praise  Mr  I ring  role  in  “Family  Night”  at  j convention,  with  a blend  of 


fosabled  by  a bullet  during 


Clinton. 

Yesterday's  announcement 


the  convention.  Mr  Clinton 
will  announce  today  new  en- 


policy,  power  and  presenta- 
tion which  his  Republican 


challengers  could  hardly 
match. 

The  train  ride  has  guaran- 
teed blanket  coverage  in  the 
local  media  of  the  important 
swing  state  of  Ohio,  and  at- 
tracted thousands  to  small- 
town rallies.  It  also  provided 
some  felicitous  moments  of 
shit  focus  and  human  interest 
stories  for  the  cameras. 

Not  all  of  these  were 
planned.  At  Wharton,  Ohio, 
an  elderly  woman  fainted  in 
the  crowd.  Mr  Clinton  cleared 
a space  for  her  to  be  helped  on 
to  his  train,  discovered  that  it 
was  Retta  Lafhun  Platt’s  98th 
birthday,  and  Jed  the  crowd  in 
singing  “Happy  Birthday". 

“It's  been  a long  time  since 
I made  a girl  faint,"  he  told 
her,  as  the  crowd  roared  and 
his  daughter  Chelsea  laughed 
by  his  side. 

The  tour  has  become  an  al- 
ternative focus  for  media  at- 
tention and  added  a touch  of 
suspense  as  Mr  Clinton  creeps 
towards  his  nomination 
through  foe  forgotten  heart- 
land in  a railroad  car  used  in 
President  Harry  Truman’s  re- 
election  campaign  of 1948. 

Democratic  convention, 
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Each  school 
to  get  own 
exam  target 


John  Carvel  "" 
Education  Editor 


TJ?®  Government  is 
P^fhig  to  tighten 
enp  on  the  educa- 

2J2*  t*  setting  individual 
targets  for  every  school  to 
up  performance  in 
*«ts  at  7,  ii.  and  14  and  to 

aKT  results  at  GCSE 

/-art!!!!3”  Pephard,  foe  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, wants  to  calculate  the 
s^dard  to  be  expected  in 
each  one  of  England’s  25.000 
primary  and  secondary 
schools  after  assessing  foe 
educational,  social  and  eco- 
nomic background  of  its 
pupils. 

Inner  city  comprehensive^ 
would  not  be  expected  to 
match  the  performance  of 
suburban  grammar  schools, 
but  their  teachers  and  gover- 
nors would  be  instructed  to 
work  out  for  themselves  how 
to  achieve  goals  tailored  to 
their  circumstances. 

The  Office  for  Standards  in 
Education  would  then  be  able 
to  focus  the  scrutiny  of  school 
inspectors  more  closely  on  es- 
tablishments failing  to  reach 
their  improvement  targets. 

It  was  unclear  last  night 
whether  Mrs  Shephard 
thought  her  officials  could 
work  out  foe  targets  cen- 
trally. or  whether  foe  job 
would  be  delegated  to  local 
education  authorities. 

Either  way,  the  perfor- 
mance targets  would  be 
geared  — locally  and  region- 
ally — to  deliver  foe  national 
education  targets  for  2000. 
These  include  the  achieve- 
ment of  at  least  five  GCSEs  at 
grade  C or  above  by  at  least  85 
per  cent  of  people  by  foe  age 
of  19.  and  two  A levels  or  the 
vocational  equivalent  by  60 
per  cent  of  people  by  foe  age 
of  21.  Schools  and  regions  al- 
ready meeting  those  stan- 
dards would  be  expected  to 
over-achieve  to  allow  leeway 
for  others. 

The  proposal  is  part  of  a 
package  for  “school  self- 
improvement"  which  Mrs 
Shephard  plans  to  announce 
in  stages  through  the  autumn. 

Ideas  being  worked  up  by 
her  department’s  School  Effec- 
tiveness Unit  include  targets 
for  academic  performance,  at- 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARIN  ARQLES 

ter.**  Asked  what  he 
thought  about  a peer  being 
in  such  a position,  he  said: 
“Look  at  Jamie  Blandford 
[son  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  has  been  con- 
victed of  drugs  offences]  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Do  I have  to 
say  more?  Can  you  see  any 
rhyme  or  reason  why  I 
should  be  different  by  vir- 
tue of  what  my  grandfather 
did?” 

Lord  Noel-Buxton’s 
career  as  a commercial  so- 
licitor in  the  City,  and  as  a 
specialist  in  intellectual 
property,  came  to  a virtual 
end  in  1983  after  he  was  , 
convicted  of  drink-driving,  1 
although  he  remained  a 1 
consultant  to  a Brighton 
firm  until  1994.  He  spoke  in  , 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Janu-  , 
ary,  supporting  a govern-  : 
ment  bill  overhauling  arbi-  - 
tration  procedures.  ' 


tendance  and  discipline  which 
may  be  announced  in  her 
speech  to  the  Conservative 
Party  conference. 

“Next  month  I shall  be  mak- 
ing an  announcement  about 
target-setting  in  schools," 
Mrs  Shephard  said  yesterday. 
Targets  would  be  drawn  up 
for  all  individual  schools. 

Officials  said  foe  targets 
would  not  be  based  on  a given 
percentage  uplift  in  a school’s 
previous  performance  in  tests 
or  exams.  It  was  understood 
foe  targets  would  be  set  ac- 
cording to  type  of  school  and 
the  soeio-ecomomic  back- 
ground of  its  intake. 

The  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority  is 
about  to  start  a pilot  to  estab- 
lish foe  value  added  by  indi- 
vidual schools  to  children’s 
education.  The  study  will 
compare  foe  input  of  educa- 
tional, social  and  economic 
attributes  of  pupils  entering 
with  foe  output  in  terms  of 
academic  results  achieved. 

Graham  Lane.  Labour  edu- 
cation chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Metropolitan 
Authorities,  said  Mrs  She- 
phard was  right  to  want 
schools  to  set  improvement 
targets,  but  wrong  if  she 
thought  they  could  be  im- 
posed by  central  government 

"We  started  target-setting 
in  the  London  borough  of 
Newham  10  years  ago.  We  had 
7 per  cent  of  our  young  people 
achieving  at  least  five  GCSE 
passes  at  grades  A to  C and 
we  said  this  should  rise  to  20 
per  cent  by  1992.  TOiis  year  we 
reached  28  per  cent  and  our 
target  for  1998  is  35  per  cent 

‘We  did  this  by  working  in 
partnership  with  schools,  set- 
ting achievable  targets.  I do 
not  want  Mrs  Shephard  going 
around  setting  stupid  targets 
that  people  cannot  reach.  Tar- 
gets are  right  but  centralism 
is  wrong.” 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  is 
considering  a merger  of  the 
exam  boards  into  two  or  three 
closely  monitored  consortiums 
which  could  not  lowo:  pass 
marks  to  attract  business.  Den- 
nis Hatfield,  chairman  of  foe 
joint  council  for  foe  GCSE, 
questioned  foe  Government's 
power  to  compel  mergers.  “If  a 
big  board  was  being  shut  out 
they  might  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  fight”  he  aairi- 
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Belgian  police  prepare  to  dig  all  night  for  ‘five  more  bodies’  in  paedophile  scandal 


BtopbenB— — Teiqa— to 

BELGIAN  police  were  Zest 
Enright  involved  in  xn  in- 
tensive search  tor  toe  bodies 
of  up  to  five  victims  of  *«»■ 
dophile  gang  In  the  rubbish- 
strewn  backyard  of  a house 
belonging  to  their  chief  ado* 
peel.  Mare  Dutroux,  in  a vfl- 
lajje  near  Charleroi  hi  foe 
south  of  the  country. 

Scores  of  police  officer* 
cleared  cat  parte  and  other 


debris  from  behind  a house  in 

the  village  of  Jumet  before 
mechanical  excavato:  s,  radar 

detection  equipment  and 

sniffer  dogs  could  be  used. 

Police  also  brought  in 
Harry  Jansen,  a Dutch  ato 
tome  lieutenant  who  is  able  to 
find  bodies  with  his  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  small.  Mr  Jro- 
gen.  who  has  most  recently 
put  his  skill  to  work  to  Bos- 
nia, pushes  iron  rods  in  ti» 
soil  to  trace  bodies.  “I  smell 
foe  iron  to  see  if  there  are 


human  remains  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood," he  sakL 

The  Investigators  fear  feat 
! the  bodies  of  An  Marcfcal, 
ared  19,  and  her  friend  Eefje 
Lambrecks,  aged  Vf,  who  Du- 
troux  has  admitted  abducting 

near  Ostend  a year  ago,  may 
be  buried  at  the  site. 

As  digging  got  unite  way 
last  night,  police  said  they 
would  continue  the  operation 
through  the  night 

Major  Jean-Marie  Boudin, 
foe  police  spokesman,  tried  to 


cahn  the  latest  rumours.  ‘We 
are  looking  for  anything  that 
might  be  useful  tor  oizr  in- 
quiry. Put  yours  rives  in  foe 
position  of  the  parents  and 
imagine  how  they  must  be 
teeting.” 

An  angry  statement- by  Mi- 
chel Bourlet,  foe  magistrate 
leading  fee  inquiry,  denying 
that  bodies  were  expected  to 
be  found,  failed  to  dampen  the 
speculation. 

Police  have  searched  up  to 
12  bouses  thought  to  belong  to 


Dutroux,  but  the  latest  Is  the 
most  intensive  yet.  The  house  i 
was  formerly  occupied  by 
Bernard  Weinstein,  an  asso- 
ciate who  Dutroux  has  admit- 
ted murdering  and  whose 
body  was  found  buried  In  the 
back  garden  at  another  house 
nearby. 

Speculation  mounted  yes- 
terday with  reports  hi  foe 
press  and  on  television  of 
police  sources  saying  that  Du- 
troux. the  39-year-old  unem- 
ployed builder,  bad  admitted 


five  bodies  were  buried  at  foe 
property.  He  had  previously 
claimed  that  he  thought  An 
and  Eefje  were  alive,  al- 
though no  longer  In  the 
country. 

This  prompted  rumours 
that  they  might  have  been 
sold  into  prostitution  in  foe 
Czech  Republic  or  Slovakia. 

Dutroux  and  nine  alleged 
associates,  including  his  wife 
and  a police  traffic  inspector, 
have  so  far  been  arrestedon 
various  charges. 


THE  survival  of  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  City 
looked  assured  last 
night  after  the  troubled 
Lloyd's  of  London  insurance 
market  won  the  right  to  go 
ahead  with  a £3.2  billion 
rescue  package  to  stave  off  its 
collapse. 

The  fourth  circuit  US  Court 
of  Appeals  overturned  an  in- 
junction last  Friday  by  a fed- 
eral judge  in  Virginia  which 

had  effectively  blocked  the 
rescue. 

Yesterday's  legal  victory 
was  crucial  for  foe  3t®-year- 
old  Lloyd's  market  because 
foe  deadline  for  its  34,000  in- 
vestors, known  as  Names,  to 
accept  the  package  is  noon 
today. 

If  the  injunction  had  been 
upheld,  Lloyd's  would  have 
been  forced  to  delay  the  settle- 
ment deal  for  a vital  two 
months.  It  had  warned  that 
such  a delay  might  plunge  it 
into  insolvency. 

Despite  this,  foe  judge  in 
Virgina  ruled  that  Lloyd's 
had  violated  US  securities 
laws  by  toiling  to  provide 
enough  information  about  foe 
rescue  settlement  to  Names. 
He  had  ordered  Lloyd’s  to  pro- 
vide foe  additional  informa- 
tion and  to  give  the  US  Names 
enough  time  to  di^st  it. 

David  Rowland,  Lloyd's 
chairman,  said:  “The  decision 
removes  the  remaining  major 
legal  obstacle  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  reconsruction 
plan.  It  is  clear  that  fee  vast 
majority  of  Names  have  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
terred from  accepting  the 
offer  by  the  uncertainty  gen- 
erated by  these  court  proceed- 
ings.” Mr  Rowland  appealed 
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Exam  board  merger  ordered  by 
Shephard  to  protect  standards 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


The  Government  yes- 
terday served  notice 
on  ttie  examination 
boards  that  they 
should  merge  into  two  or 
three  conglomerates  to  stem 
allegations  of  a competitive 
devaluation  of  A level  and 
GCSE  standards. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, said  she  wanted  to 
remove  any  suspicion  that 
the  six  boards  may  be  gradu- 
ally lowering  the  pass  stan- 
dard for  each  grade  in  order 
to  attract  business  from  each 
other. 

The  A level  pass  rate  this 
year  further  increased  by  1.8 
per  cent  to  85.8  per  cent.  The 


GCSE  pass  rate  at  grades  A*- 
C increased  by  1 per  cent  to 
53.7  per  cent.  Critics  allege 
that  schools  are  shopping 
around  to  raise  their  position 
in  league  tables  by  picking 
the  easiest  exams. 

“1  do  not  think  the  case  for 
total  change  has  been  proved, 
but  there  is  disquiet  at  the  ef- 
fect of  having  a wide  range  of 
exam  boards.  We  are  discuss- 
ing that,"  said  Mrs  Shephard. 

She  added  that  she  did  not 
want  to  11  nationalise"  the  ex- 
amination system  — "which 
is  what  one  monolithic  exami- 
nation board  under  govern- 
ment control  would  amount 
to"  — but  there  were  alterna- 
tives to  the  fragmented  status 
quo  and  a monolith. 

“A  midway  point  might  be 
to  reduce  the  number  of 
bodies  by  merging  them  into 


two  or  three",  thus  making  it 
easier  to  control  standards. 
The  Government  had  power 
to  influence  the  outcome  be- 
cause it  could  withhold  vali- 
dation from  any  board  not 
meeting  ministers'  require- 
ments. she  said 

‘The  purpose  of  an  exam  is 
to  show  what  candidates  can 
achieve,  but  I don’t  think  we 
expect  everybody  to  pass 
every  exam. 

"People  have  to  be  rigorous 
in  defining  excellence  of 
achievement.  I am  deter- 
mined that  exam  boards 
should  deliver  that,  and  we 
will  see  to  it  that  they  do." 

Mrs  Shephard's  interven- 
tion came  as  she  presented  an 
analysis  of  this  year's  results, 
including  an  improvement  in 
the  pass  rate  for  advanced 
General  National  Vocational 


Qualifications  (GNVQ)  which 
is  announced  by  the  awarding 
bodies  today. 

Results  overall  were  the 
best  ever,  and  teachers  and 
their  pupils  should  be  con- 
gratulated. "It  is.  however, 
the  case  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  meet  the 
national  targets,  and  we  still 
need  to  be  terrifically  vigilant 
in  maintaining  the  value  of 
the  exam  currency,"  she  said. 

For  GNVQs.  after  criticism 
last  year  that  too  many  stu- 
dents were  dropping  out  of 
the  two  year  course,  the 
awarding  bodies  have 
changed  the  format  of  the 
results.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents getting  full  vocational 
awards  increased  by  more 
than  80  per  cent  to  81,761.  they 
said. 

At  advanced  level  57.7  per 


cent  of  those  entering  their 
final  year  got  a full  award 
equivalent  to  at  least  two  A 
levels;  another  21.4  per  cent 
achieved  six  or  more  units, 
equivalent  to  one  A level 
This  amounted  to  a "pass 
rate"  of  79  per  cent,  compared 
with  65  per  cent  last  year. 

However,  education  depart- 
ment officials  are  concerned 
that  the  figures  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  how  long  candidates 
took  to  qualify  or  how  many 
dropped  out  in  the  first  year. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  was 
undismayed  by  threats  from 
some  primary  school  gover- 
nors to  disrupt  her  plans  to 
publish  national  performance 
tables  showing  the  results  of 
tests  at  age  11.  About  70  per 
cent  of  schools  have  already 
sent  in  results  of  this  year's 
teacher  assessments. 


Teachers  threaten  strike  to  keep  boy  out 


Matthew  Wilson: 
‘threatened  other  pupils' 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Teachers  at  a junior 
school  have  voted  to 
strike  to  force  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a boy  aged  10  in 
the  latest  in  a series  of  con- 
frontations over  deteriorat- 
ing classroom  discipline. 

Matthew  Wilson  threat- 
ened other  pupils  with  a 
baseball  bat  and  was  ex- 
pelled twice  by  the  head 
teacher  for  a series  of  inci- 
dents, claimed  members  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers. 


The  dispute  is  jeopardis- 
ing the  start  of  term  for 
more  than  200  children, 
aged  seven  to  11,  at  Manton 
junior  school  in  Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire,  and 
comes  as  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Gillian  Shephard, 
the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  who  has 
been  promoting  stronger 
discipline  in  schools  but 
has  few  powers  to  Inter- 
vene in  this  case. 

The  governors  twice 
overruled  the  head  teacher 
when  he  permanently  ex- 
cluded the  boy  last  term. 
Their  decisions  “bordered 
on  the  perverse",  said  Nigel 


de  Gruchy,  the  union's  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Eileen  Bennett,  chair- 
woman of  the  governors, 
admitted  the  boy  was  a 
challenge.  “He  Is  quite  a 
nice  bright  boy  if  you  speak 
to  him  but  it  has  been 
blown  up  out  of  proportion. 
I think  that  this  boy  is 
being  used  as  a scapegoat. 
It  is  a battle  of  wills  be- 
tween the  staff  and  the  gov- 
ernors and  nobody  has 
taken  account  of  the  boy.’* 

Teachers  at  a school  In 
Halifax,  West  Yorkshire, 
have  also  voted  to  strike  if 
they  are  asked  to  teach  a 
girt  aged  13  who  was  ex- 


pelled last  term  after  alleg- 
edly scuffling  with  a 
teacher  and  another  pupil. 

The  expulsion  was  over- 
turned by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  and  the  girl 
is  expected  to  return  to  the 
700-pupil  Ridings  school 
next  week.  NASUWT  staff 
unanimously  voted  for 
strike  action. 

However,  the  anion’s 
deputy  general  secretary, 
Eamon  O’Kane,  said  action 
was  not  now  expected.  UI 
believe  the  girl  will  be 
taught  by  the  head  teacher, 
and  if  that’s  the  case,  while 
it's  not  an  ideal  situation  it 
will  avoid  strike  action." 


1 Year  Fixed  Bond  up  to  6.15%  gross  p.a. 

2 Year  Fixed  Rate  Bond  6-5%  gross  p.a. 

3 Year  Stepped  Bond  up  to  8.5%  gross  p.a.  (matures  1.9.99) 

4 Year  Millennium  Bond  up  to  10%  gross  p.a.  (matures  1.6.2000) 

5 Year  Retirement  Savings  Bond  7.25%  gross  p.a.  (matures  1.9.2001) 

5 Year  Children’s  Savings  Bond  up  to  7.8%  gross  p.a.  (matures  1.9.2001) 

In  an  uncertain  financial  world  it  can  be  difficult  to  predict  the 
performance  of  vour  investments.  This  is  why  Abbey  National  has  a wide 
ran^e  of  Bonds  which  offer  you  a guaranteed  return  on  your  savings.  So, 
all  vou  have  to  do  is  choose  the  one  that  best  suits  your  personal  needs. 

Simply  call  us  free  on  0800  100  801  Monday  to  Friday  9.00am  to  5.00pm 
or  Saturday  9.00am  to  1.00pm  quoting  reference  A404C,  or  alternatively 
call  into  vour  nearest  branch. 
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Dossing  down  in  a shop  doorway  in  the  Strand,  central  London 

London’s  dossers  affect 
tourism,  warns  charity 


James  Maikle 
ConumaiHy  Affairs  Editor 


sight  of  people  sleep, 
tag  rough  on  the  streets 
is  damaging  Britain's 
tourist  trade,  a charity  for  the 
homeless  said  yesterday. 

Mare  than  a million  visi- 
tors to  London  — bringing  £i 
billion  a year  in  foreign  earn- 
ings — may  have  their  holi- 
days spoiled  by  the  experi- 
ence, according  to  St 
Mungo's,  which  shelters 
nearly  1.000  people  a night  ta 
the  capital. 

Its  frank  economic  message 
is  rare  coming  from  the  vol- 
untary sector,  but  echoes 
John  Major’s  remarks  two 
years  ago  over  the  damage 
beggars  did  to  the  holiday 
trade.  The  remarks  brought 
outrage  from  chanties  and 
the  Opposition,  but  more 
recently'  Trevor  Nunn,  the 
next  artistic  director  of  the 
Royal  National  Theatre,  said 
that  in  parts  of  London 
"every  doorway  now  houses  a 
shivering  blanket-huddled 


homeless  person".  Some  dis- 
tricts were  so  repellent  "do 
person  of  sound  mind”  would 
pay  money  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment there. 

St  Mungo's  commissioned 
an  NOP  poll  that  said  one  in 
six  tourists  thought  the  sight 
of  people  sleeping  rough 
spoiled  their  holiday,  four  in  10 
thought  the  experience  would 
put  others  off  visiting  London, 
and  about  four  In  10  thought 
the  situation  in  London  worse 
than  in  their  capital 

Charles  Fraser,  the  chari- 
ty's director,  said:  "This 
proves  that  we  should  devote 
more  resources  to  tackling 
homelessness  — not  just  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because 
it  is  ta  our  economic  interest 

“Foreign  tourists  spend 
more  than  £5  billion  a year  in 
London.  Anything  which  puts 
them  off  coming  costs  us 
dearly.  This  survey  shows 
that  homelessness  hits  our 
pockets  as  well  as  our 
hearts.” 

He  appealed  for  private 
enterprise  to  match  the  multi- 
million pound,  six-year  effort 


by  the  Government  that  ini- 
tially reduced  the  number  of 
people  sleeping  rough  from 
more  than  1,000  to  around  35U 
in  central  London.  Tile  num- 
ber has  hardly  changed  over 
the  last  two  years,  as  volun- 
tary groups  and  government 
agencies  have  tried  to  tackle  j 
hard  core  of  people,  many  ad- 
dicted to  drink  and  drugs  or 
suffering  from  mental  health 
problems,  who  are  reluctant 
to  use  emergency  shelters. 

The  London  Tourist  Board 
said  yesterday  that  it  had  not 
recorded  “any  significant 
level”  of  complaints  during 
its  annual  surveys  of  tourist 
opinion,  but  it  was  concerned 
that  many  homeless  people 
were  put  in  bed  and  breakfast 
accommodation  when  the 
capital  had  a severe  shortage 
of  cheap  hotels  suitable  for 
tourists. 

The  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment said  that  figures 
for  those  sleeping  rough  in 
London  had  gone  down  since 
199H  — “the  only  documented 
decrease  in  any  capital  city  of 
which  we  are  aware". 


Use  of  CS  gas  against 
woman  is  defended 


Police  justify  using  spray  after 
fears  for  baby  and  two  children 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crtme  Correspondent 


POLICE  yesterday  de- 
fended the  use  of  CS 
sprays  In  incidents  in- 
volving a mother  who  vio- 
lently resisted  giving  up  her 
baby  in  a care  order  case,  and 
two  disruptive  children  in  a 
local  authority  home. 

The  incidents  came  to  light 
after  Home  Secretary  Michael 
Howard's  decision  to  approve 
use  of  the  spray  nationally. 

The  incidents  were  raised 
yesterday  by  Middlesbrough 
councillor  Bob  Pitt  and  by 
Liberty.  Both  have  called  for 
a joint  police-social  services 
inquiry  into  use  of  the  spray. 

The  incident  involving  the 
mother  and  baby  took  place 
in  May  when  Cleveland  police 
were  asked  to  assist  social 
services  over  a protection 
order  for  a child  “at  risk  of 
significant  harm". 


The  mother,  a police 
spokesman  said  yesterday, 
punched  a policewoman  and 
lay  on  top  of  her  child  when 
the  spray  was  used.  Police 
had  feared  for  the  safety  of 
the  baby,  who  suffered  no 
harm.  The  mother  was  taken 
to  hospital  as  a precaution 
but  suffered  no  serious  harm. 

Zn  the  second  incident,  last 
week,  a girl  aged  13  and  a boy 
of  14  had  been  causing  dam- 
age and  disruption  in  a local 
authority  home  when  police 
were  called  by  social  workers 
because  of  fears  that  they 
might  seriously  harm  them- 
selves. The  girl  had  already 
been  to  hospital  that  day  for  a 
self-inflicted  injury. 

When  officers  arrived  the 
children  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  a room  and 
smashed  windows.  They  were 
seen  to  be  bleeding  when  they 
were  restrained  after  officers 
had  climbed  a fire  escape. 
Social  services  accepted  that 


it  was  a "dire"  emergency, 
the  spokesman  said. 

On  each  occasion  the 
sprays  had  been  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidelines 
of  the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers,  which  stipu- 
late that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed when  there  is  risk  of 
serious  violence  or  harm,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Mr  Pitt  who  raised  the 
issue  yesterday  with  a call  for 
ap  inquiry,  said  that  ques- 
ti°ns  had  to  be  asked  as  to  the 
use  of  the  spray.  It  was  meant 
to  he  used  primarily  for  self- 
defence.  not  merely  to 
control. 

Liberty's  campaign  co-ordi- 
nator. Liz  Parra  tt.  said:  “We 
called  for  the  spray  to  he 
withdrawn  since  the  day  it 
tos  first  used  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  do  so." 

Mr  Howard  gave  permis- 
sion for  the  sprays  to  be  list'd 
throughout  England  and 
Wales  from  last  week.  Two 
forces.  Surrey  and  Hertford- 
shire,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  Horae  Office  approved 
spray  and  are  not  putting  it 
into  service. 
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. BRITAIN  5 

Mr  X in  move  to  gain  legal  recognition  as  a father 

Transsexual’s  plea 

to  European  court 


Stephan  Bates 
European  Affairs  Editor 


A BRITISH  transsex- 
ual. bom  a woman, 
launched  a case 
against  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  in  Stras- 
bourg yesterday  to  secure 
legal  recognition  as  the  father 
of  a child  bom  to  his  wife. 

The  man.  known  only  as  X 
to  the  court,  wants  the  right 
to  register  the  child  bam  to 
his  partner  nearly  four  years 
ago.  The  couple  have  been  In 
a stable  relationship  since 
1379,  though  unable  formally 
to  marry  since  the  law  does 

nrtt  TPr«gnl»P  a ow  rh»r>g»»  r>p- 

eration  as  altering  biological 
nature  and  a couple  techni- 
cally of  the  same  sex  cannot 
marry. 

The  child  was  conceived 
through  artificial  insemina- 
tion by  donor  with  the  agree- 
ment of  a hospital’s  ethics 
committee  but  X was  not 
allowed  to  register  as  the 
father.  Although  the  child 
now  bears  his  surname,  the 
birth  certificate  has  been  left 


Eigg  residents  and  prospective  owners  of  their  island  show  visitors  what  they  condemn 
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The  man  was  in  court  v»o. 
sions1  to  Jiff  1*8aI  s“'Jmis- 

SESEffiars; 

pan  Comnlalm  of  HuS 
ad- 

w»es  ine  court,  believes  the 
mans  treatment  violates  the 
European  Convention  of 
Hrnnan  Rights  Article  8 guar- 
antees a right  to  privacjT  and 
femily  life  without  interfer- 
*“5* from  Public  authorities 
■nie  article  states  that  the 
only  permissible  interference 
by  government  is  in  the  inter- 
Mts  of  national  security,  pub- 
lic safety,  the  economic  well- 
being of  the  country,  for  the 
prevention  of  disorder  or 
£rime,  the  protection  of 
health  and  morals  and  the 
protection  of  others'  rights 
and  freedoms. 

The  application  is  not  the 
first  to  come  before  the  court 
concerning  transsexuality 
but  it  is  the  first  to  cite  article 
8,  moving  the  argument  about 
the  legal  recognition  of  a 


change  of  sex  on  to  new 
though  more  limited  grounds 
than  before. 

In  a case  in  1990.  involving 
the  model  Caroline  C-ossey, 
who  was  bom  a man.  the 
court  ruled  that  her  legal 
rights  had  not  been  infringed 
because  the  authorities 
refused  to  alter  her  birth  cer- 
tificate to  register  her  later 
change  of  sex  and  enable  her 
to  marry,  because  in  all  oilier 
respects  her  rights  were 
respected 

But  in  a ruling  last  year  In- 
volving a French  woman  who 
had  been  born  a man,  the 
court  ruled  that  her  rights 
had  been  violated  because  the 
authorities  had  insisted  on 
the  maintenance  of  her  for- 
mer masculine  status  on  all 
personal  documents,  includ- 
ing cheque  books  and  identity 
card. 

If  the  judges  find  that  X’s 
rights  have  been  infringed 
the  Government  may  be 
forced  to  pay  compensation 
laid  down  by  the  court  and  be 
honour  bound  to  change  the 
law  next  year. 

A ruling  is  not  expected  for 
four  or  five  months. 
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voting  tomorrow  on  a grow- 
ing campaign  of  strikes  over 
productivity  pay 
after  yesterday^?  walkouts 
ravaged  seven  rail  operators’ 
services,  writes  Seumtxs 

^Passengers  faced,  emer- 
ged tables  and 
Z~v~z  in  the  North 

wSt  North  East,  Scotad 
and  Wales. 
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imd  catering  staff  OTgamsed 
Maritime  and 

IS?e  fa  expected  to 
Strikes  later  tWsweek- 
Yesterday  s stoppage. 
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<.  American 
Express 


Think  again. 

Are  you  stuck  at  the  top  of  the  interest 
rate  ladder,  paying  as  much  as 
23%  APR?  Come  back  down  to  earth 
with  American  Express.  With  our  new 
Credit  Card  not  only  will  you  enjoy  a 
low  16.7%  APR  on  any  existing 
balance  transfer  but  also  on  all  new 
purchases.  Plus  there's  no  annual  fee 
for  the  first  year. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
do  more,  call  now: 

0800  700  767 


Cards 


- -„  -jggutjves  APR  based  on  £2,000  avenge  line  of  credit  with  feewaxoed  first  year.  Competitors'  APR*  based  on  £1,000  of  credit  with  1.  £ 10  fee, 2.  No  fee,  3-  No  fee.  Source:  MoneyEacts.  American  Express  may  wiry  the 
senior  fl^ey  cannot  APR,  interest  rotes  and  otter  charges  from  time  to  tme.Awritten  quotation  is  eoeOeUe  on  request.  The  standard  interest  rate  for  goods  end  services  is  13%  per  month  (167%  APR)  and  17%  per  month  (22.4% 

^nJ’suteidfartes  to  increase  APR)  for  cash  advances,  which  must  be  repaid  in  fuU  each  month.  The  minimum  monthly  repayments  will  be  5%  of  the  outstanding  balance  or  £20  whichever  is  greater.  Applicants  must  be  18  or  over.  Subject 
labour  costs  before  they  are.  fo status.  American  Express  Services  Europe  Ltd,Rcg.  Office , Portland  House , 1 Stag  Place , London  SW1E5BZ,  Reg. No:  1833139.  *vt 


labour  costs  omw. 
brought  to  market. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION:  President  prepares  to  blow  his  own  trumpet  in  ‘windy  city’.  ■ ■ as  does  runningjriate 


Clinton’s  record  to  do  the  talking 


MS’" 


Martin  Walter  In  Chicago 

Bill  clinton  will 

tomorrow  night  ac- 
cept the  Democrat 
nomination  with 
the  claim  that  he 
has  kept  his  promises. 

Four  years  ago  he  pledged 
to  get  the  economy  moving 
with  8 million  new  jobs,  to 
halve  the  budget  deficit,  to 
"end  welfare  as  we  know  it", 
to  provide  a middle  class  tax 
cut,  to  reform  healthcare,  to 
control  guns  and  to  be  tough 
on  crime. 

He  vowed  “to  focus  like  a 
laser  beam*’  on  domestic 
problems,  and  above  all  to 
provide  the  education  and 
training  programmes  that 
would  equip  worried  Ameri- 
cans for  the  challenge  of 
global  competition.  This  has 
been  his  worst  failure. 

Internationally,  he  prom- 
ised to  stop  "coddling  tyrants 
in  Beijing",  to  try  to  end  the 
Balkan  war  with  an  airlift  of 
weapons  to  Bosnia  and  air- 
strikes  against  the  Serbs,  and 
not  to  pass  the  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement 
unless  there  were  social  safe- 
guards for  American  jobs  and 
the  environment 
His  record  is  better  than 
most.  There  has  been  no 
middle  class  tax  cut,  a failing 
on  which  the  Republicans  are  , 
focusing.  But  there  have  been 
tax  credits  for  the  working 
poor  to  bring  them  close  to 
the  average  industrial  wage.  I 
He  has  over-performed  on  | 
the  deficit  When  he  came  into 
office,  the  1933  federal  budget  I 
deficit  had  been  revised  up 
from  $270  billion  (£180  billion') 
to  $290  billion  and  was  fore- 
cast to  grow  to  $360  billion  by 
1996.  But  the  deficit  is  down  to 
$127  billion,  helped  by  eco- 
nomic growth  and  higher  than 
expected  revenues.  Moreover, 
the  consequent  fell  in  interest 
rates  gave  a $150  billion  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  — far  more 
than  the  promised  tax  cut 


THE  most  signal  fail- 
ure has  been  his 
health  reform  bill, 
which  suffered  igno- 
minious  defeat 
when  Congress  was  still  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled. But  last 
week,  with  Republican  sup- 
port be  enacted  a more  mod- 
est health  bill  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  employed. 
Workers  will  be  able  to  keep 
health  insurance  if  they 
change  or  lose  jobs,  and  are 
guaranteed  cover  even  for 
pre-existing  ailments.  While 
this  does  nothing  for  the 
35  million  Americans  without 
health  insurance,  it  satisfies 
the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  Democrat  out  of  con- 
cern for  healthcare. 

He  has  more  than  fulfilled 
his  employment  pledge,  with 
10.2  million  new  jobs.  With 
the  taming  of  inflation  to 
around  3 per  cent  and  a simi- 
lar GDP  growth  rate,  this  is 


Jack  Kemp:  Trying  bard  not 
to  upstage  Bob  Dole 


the  best  economic  perfor- 
mance of  any  G7  country,  al- 
though too  many  jobs  are 
part-time  or  poorly-paid. 

Mr  Clinton  has  indeed  been 
tough  on  crime,  expanding 
and  accelerating  the  use  of 
the  death  penalty,  allowing 
juveniles  to  be  tried  and  im- 
prisoned as  adults  for  violent 
crimes,  and  funding  an  extra 
100,000  police  and  the  biggest 
prison-building  programme 
in  American  history.  Be  has 
enacted  the  “three  strikes  and 
you're  out"  law,  which  man- 
dates life  imprisonment  after 
a third  crime,  and  passed  a 
gun  control  law  requiring  a 
five-day  wait  before  buying  a 
handgun,  and  outlawing  the 
best-known  assault  weapons. 

He  has  also  ended  welfare, 
not  only  “as  we  know  it"  but 
as  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt knew  it  when  he  first  pro- 
claimed the  New  Deal  at  an- 
other Democratic  convention 
In  Chicago  in  1932.  To  the  dis- 
may of  most  traditional  Dem- 
ocrats, Mr  Clinton  last  week 
Biyipfi  the  61 -year-old  tradi- 


The  president  can 
claim  to  have  cast 
the  US  as  linchpin 
and  guarantor  of 
a free-trading 
global  economy 

tion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  in  the  last  resort 
provide  for  impoverished 
mothers  and  children. 

The  new  welfare  law  allows 
a lifetime  maximum  of  five 
years  on  welfare  for  anyone, 
and  a two-year  maximum  at 
any  one  time.  It  transfers  res- 
ponsibility for  welfare  from 
the  federal  government  to  the 
states,  and  many  Democrats 
now  fear  a race  towards  the 
meanest  level  of  provision. 
Even  the  man  who  will  today 
nominate  President  Clinton, 
the  party  chairman.  Senator 
Chris  Dodd,  has  condemned 
the  measure,  which  has 
strained  party  loyalty. 

Welfare  was  the  one  area 
where  Mr  Clinton  was  not 
able  (even  if  he  had  wished) 
to  stall  and  defeat  file  ex- , 
pected  Republican  surge  after 
the  Democrats  lost  control  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  in 
the  1994  mid-term  elections, 
in  what  was  seen  then  as  a 
humiliation. 

But  in  retrospect  the  over- 1 
ambitious  “Republican  revo- : 
lution”  looks  more  like  his 
greatest  asset.  By  portraying  i 
them  as  extremists  intent  on  1 
destroying  Medicare  for  the 
elderly,  and  by  standing  firm  , 
against  their  threat  to  close  | 
down  the  government,  Mr 
Clinton  was  belatedly  able  to 
define  himself,  less  by  what 
he  stood  for  than  by  his  oppo- 1 
sition  to  the  Republican 


agenda.  In  the  process,  he 
won  back  his  party's 
allegiance. 

The  Clinton  administration 
is  likely  to  be  remembered 
most  for  an  internationalist 
strategy  barely  discussed  on 
the  campaign  trial  By  pass- 
ing the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  the 
Gatt  treaty,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition in  his  party,  he  has  be- 
come the  free  trade  president 
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WITH  the  Free 
Trade  Associa- 
tion of  the 
Americas  for 
the  western 
hemisphere,  the  Asia-Pacific 
economic  summits  for  the  Pa- 
cific rim,  and  the  Madrid 
agreement  with  the  European 
Union,  he  can  claim  to  have 
cast  the  US  as  the  linchpin 
and  guarantor  of  a free-trad- 
ing global  economy.  Despite 
provocative  threats  to  his  al- 
lies' trade  with  Cuba.  Iran 
and  Libya,  his  free  trade 
strategy  is  replacing  the  mili- 
tarist character  of  US  leader- 
ship and  International  en- 
gagement during  the  cold  ! 
war. 

He  can  claim  to  have 
restored  a bumpily  demo- 
cratic rule  to  Haiti  helped 
maintain  jt  in  Russia,  and  to 
have  imposed  a fragile  peace 
in  Bosnia  with  the  politically 
risky  commitment  of  20,000 
US  troops.  His  peace  missions 
have  made  some  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Middle  East 

Just  like  President  George 
Bush,  he  has  finally,  after 
bluster  and  Taiwanese  excur- 
sions, settled  for  coddling  the 
dictators  of  Beijing.  But  Mr 
Clinton  has  succeeded  beyond 
any  predecessor  in  bringing 
down  Japan's  trade  surplus, 
and  persuading  Tokyo  into  a 
deeper  security  partnership. 
With  some  spirited  personal 
diplomacy,  he  secured  the 
final  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops  from  the  Baltic  states, 
and  the  scrapping  of  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  Ukraine  and 
Kazakhstan.  The  question  of 
Nato  expansion,  however,  is 
still  unsettled. 

In  many  ways,  Mr  Clinton's 
achievements  look  surpris- 
ingly similar  to  what  Mr 
Bush  might  have  accom- 
plished in  a second  term:  fis- 
cal prudence,  modest  growth 
and  social  reforms  and  a 
world  shaped  to  the  prefer- 
ences of  its  last  superpower. 

Mr  Clinton’s  achievements 
have  been  more  those  of  a tra- 
ditional Republican  than  a 
Democrat  The  challenge  of 
his  probable  second  term  will 
be  to  provide  education,  skills 
and  training  for  ordinary 
Americans,  whose  real  in- 
comes have  been  stagnant  for 
over  20  years  and  whose  jobs 
are  increasingly  insecure. 

Mr  Clinton  the  moderate 
Republican  may  deserve  re- 
election:  only  then  will  we 
know  if  he  can  govern  as  a 
Democrat 
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lated  protest  area  outside  the  convention  hall  yesterday.  She  was  demonstrating  against 
took  her  daughter  into  care  after  alleged  abuse  photograph:  daman  dgvarganes 


Campaigners’  thoughts  turn  to  Kemp  v Gore  in  2000 


Jonathan  Froodland 
in  Chicago 


WHEN  the  vice-presi- 
dent. A1  Gore,- 
addresses  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  tonight 
he  will  be  launching  his 
own  campaign  — for  the  top 
job  In  2000. 

Despite  Mr  Gore's  protes- 
tations to  the  contrary, 
most  Democrats  agree  that 
such  a campaign  exists  and 
is  stepping  into  high  gear  in 
Chicago. 

Republicans,  meanwhile. 


are  making  a similar  obser- 
vation about  Bob  Dole’s 
running  mate.  Jack  Kemp. 
The  current  war  of  the  run- 
ning mates  could  well  be  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  next 
presidential  election. 

Mr  Gore  has  been  touch- 
ing the  key  party  bases  this 
week,  addressing  black, 
Jewish  and  trade  union 
groups  in  a single  day. 

He  is  also  the  only  Demo- 
crat with  two  primetime 
slots  at  the  convention. 
Tomorrow  he  will  formally 
Introduce  the  president, 
and  tonight  he  will  play  the 


Japanese  offer  ‘Midas 
touch’  to  Latin  America 


traditional  running  mate 
role  of  “attack  dog**, 
munching  on  the  ankles  of 
Messrs  Dole  and  Kemp. 

Mr  Gore's  aides  boast 
that  their  man  is  the  most 
influential  vice-president 
in  US  history,  with  respon- 
sibility for  reducing  the 
government  payroll,  envi- 
ronmental policy,  relations 
with  Russia  and  space 
research.  He  has  loyalists 
in  key  positions,  including 
Peter  Knight,  the  official 
chairman  or  the  Clinton- 
Gore  re-election  campaign. 

Such  influence  has  en- 


News  in  brief 


abled  him  to  sideline  poten- 
tial rivals,  including  the 
Democrats’  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
Richard  Gephardt.  Mr  Gep- 
hardt will  meet  all  50  state 
party  delegations  next 
week  in  his  bid  for  2000  — 
but  he  was  granted  only  a 
brief  speaking  slot  not 
shown  by  the  main  televi- 
sion networks. 

Supporters  say  Mr  Gore’s 
position  for  2000  is  almost 
unassailable,  even  if  Mr 
Clinton  loses  in  November. 
He  1s  unlikely  to  be  blamed 
for  defeat,  and  has  care- 


fully kept  his  distance  from 
some  of  the  administra- 
tion’s signal  failures.  EGs 
personal  life  is  apparently 
pristine  and  his  emphasis 
j an  new  technology  should 
be  in  time  with  the  new  mil- 
lennlum. 

Only  hiw  lack  of  charisma 
remains  a stubborn 
problem. 

Jack  Kemp,  by  contrast, 
is  an  electrifying  cam- 
paigner — malting  Octo- 
ber’s televised  vice-presi- 
dential debate  a genuine 
contest  and  a real  cause  for 
concern  in  Mr  Gore’s  team. 
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Mr  Kemp's  chief  challenge 
in  1996  is  not  to  upstage  the 
lacklustre  Bob  Dole. 

Analysts  are  describing 
the  Republican  running 
mate  the  same  way  they  de- 
scribed A1  Gore  in  1992, 
saying  he  is  in  a win-win 
situation.  He  either  ends  up 
as  vice-president  or  as  his 
party’s  front-runner  for 
2000. 

But  one  banner-w aver  at 
a rally  was  looking  much 
fdrther  ahead,  backing  Mr 
Clinton’s  teenage  daughter 
with  the  proclamation  A1  Gore:  ‘Most  influential 


“Chelsea  In  2016”. 


vice-president  in  history’ 


Israeli  demolition  angers  Palestinians 


Nuns  stay  silent  on  who  will 
replace  ailing  Mother  Teresa 


Asian  investment  is 
giving  the  economy 
a boost,  writes 

Phil  Gunson 

in  Mexico  City 

SHOPPING  for  a televi- 
sion tn  a Chilean  depart- 
ment store,  an  economic 
consultant,  Armen 

Kouyoumdjian.  found  that  his 
choice  came  down  to  Japa- 
nese or  Korean  models. 

But  the  Sony  televisions  on 
after  were  made  in  Mexico.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  firm  pro- 
duces 5 million  sets  a year  — 
one  third  of  Its  worldwide 
output  — at  its  Tijuana  as- 
sembly plant  and  has  plans  to 
boost  the  figure  to  8 million. 

With  a bilateral  free  trade 
deal  now  tn  operation  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Chile,  it 
makes  sense  to  supply  Chile 
with  goods  made  in  Mexico. 

It  is  one  example  of  how 
Latin  America’s  economic 
reforms  — and  low  wages  — 
are  tempting  the  Japanese 
and  other  east  Asian 
countries  to  see  the  continent 


as  more  than  a source  of  raw 
materials. 

The  Japanese  prime  minis- 
ter, Ryutaro  Hashimoto,  is  on 
a 10-day  tour  of  five  Latin 
American  countries,  the  first 
such  visit  in  seven  years. 

Mexico  and  Chile  were  the 
first  stops,  followed  by  Brazil. 
Peru  and  Costa  Rica.  The  aim 
Is  to  boost  trade  and  invest- 
ment and  to  further  Japan’s 
Increasingly  outward-looking 
foreign  policy. 

Mr  Hashimoto  will  be  look- 
ing for  support  for  the  Japa- 
nese application  for  a perma- 
nent seat  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 
President  Kim  Young  Sam  of 
South  Korea  who  like  Mr  Ha- 
shimoto will  be  accompanied 
by  business  leaders,  is  due  to 
visit  the  region  early  neat 
month. 

The  so-called  “lost  decade" 
of  the  1980s,  When  the  conti- 
nent was  in  debt  and  eco- 
nomic recession,  caused  a 
drop  in  Japanese  trade  and 
investment  but  both  are  now 
on  the  increase  again. 

After  the  United  States. 
Japan  Is  the  region's  biggest 
trading  partner  and  since  the 
early  1980s  It  has  invested 
nearly  £60  billion  (£38  billion) 


in  Latin  America.  In  Mexico, 
Japan  is  the  fourth  largest 
foreign  investor. 

Tijuana  is  home  to  122  Jap- 
anese assembly  plants,  em- 
ploying almost  30,000  Mexi- 
cans. So  dependent  has  the 
city  become  on  the  Japanese 
presence  that  the  kidnap  of 
Mamoru  Konno,  chairman  of 
Sanyo  video  components,  sent 
a shudder  through  the 
community 

"If  we  don't  give  them  secu- 
rity," the  chairman  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce 
told  Proceso  magazine, 
"theyT]  leave.  And  if  that  hap- 
pens well  have  a recession 
j worse  than  the  1930s." 

After  payment  of  a large 
ransom,  Mr  Konno  was 
released  shortly  before  the 
Japanese  prime  minister  ar- 
rived, but  Mr  Hashimoto 
began  his  speech  at  the  ban- 
quet in  Mexico  City  with  a 
call  for  better  security. 

There  is  a widespread  popu- 
lar belief  in  Latin  America 
that  the  Japanese  have  the 
“midas  touch".  With 
American  countries  anxious 
to  end  their  over  dependence 
on  US  trade  and  investment, 
the  Aslans  can  be  sure  of  a 
warm  welcome  for  some  time. 


ISRAEL  fuelled  Palestinian 
anxieties  yesterday  by  lift- 
ing a bulldozer  over  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem’s  Old  City  to  de- 
molish an  Arab  community 
centre,  and  approving  the  ex- 
pansion of  a West  Bank 
settlement 

The  Palestinian  president, 
Yasser  Arafat  summoned  for- 
eign envoys  and  urged  them 
to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to 


Racists’  top 
killer  guilty 

JLN  apartheid-era  police 
#%colanel  who  once  called 
himself  South  Africa's  most 
efficient  assassin  was  con- 
victed on  89  of  121  charges  by 
a Pretoria  supreme  court 
judge  yesterday. 

Eugene  de  Kock,  aged  48. 
could  receive  life  sentences 
for  six  murder  convictions. 
Other  convictions  include 
two  for  conspiracy  to  murder, 
one  for  attempted  murder, 
one  for  abduction,  one  for 

manslaughter,  nine  for  illegal 
possession  of  weapons  and  66 
for  fraud.  He  will  be  sen- 
tenced on  September  16. 

He  is  the  most  senior  police- 
man convicted  of  crimes 
against  state  opponents.  — AP. 


stop  demolitions.  Palestinian 
legislators  rushed  to  the  Old 
City  to  lead  the  protests. 

A Jerusalem  municipal 
spokeswoman  said  the  unfin- 
ished building,  intended  by 
Palestinians  as  a community 
centre,  had  been  erected  with- 
out a permit  Police  sealed  off 
a section  of  the  walls  and 
brought  tn  a crane  to  hoist  a 
bulldozer  over  the  top.  It 


Poisoning  hits 
Greek  cruise 

FOUR  people.  Including 
two  children,  were  taken 
to  hospital  in  Grate  yester- 
day after  food  poisoning  hit 
800  passengers  on  a cruise 
around  the  Greek  islands. 

The  illness  broke  out  on 
the  28, 137-tonne  Costa 
Riviera,  owned  by  Costa 
Grodere  in  Genoa,  and  op- 
erated by  a Greek  company. 

Hie  junior  health  minis- 
ter, Fragllaos  Papadeli s, 
told  reporters:  “Of  the  the 
800  people  affected,  around 
300  bad  stronger  symptoms 
but  the  situation  Is  less 
serious  than  reported." 

He  said  the  ship  bad  not 
taken  on  food  or  water  tn 
any  Greek  port.  — Reuter. 


could  not  pass  through  the 
city’s  galas. 

Meanwhile,  the  government 
said  It  had  approved  a new 
neighbourhood  at  foe  Kiryat 
Safer  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
West  Bank.  The  Maariv  news- 
paper said  900  of  the  1,806  new 
homes  would  be  built  in  the 
first  stage.  — Reuter. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 

US  financier 
jailed  in  Cuba 

The  fugitive  American  finan- 
cier Robert  Vesco,  who  has 
been  on  the  run  from  United 
States  justice  for  nearly  25 
years,  was  jailed  for  13  years 
by  a Havana  court  on  Monday 
for  economic  crimes  in  Cuba. 

Vasco,  aged  60,  has  lived  in 
Cuba  for  the  last  14  years.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  fraud  and 
Illegal  economic  activity 
while  developing  a so-called 
wonder  drug  against  cancer 
and  Aids. — Reuter. 

Rifldnd  in  Pakistan 

The  Foreign  Secretary.  Mal- 
colm Rifkmd.  began  talks  in 
Pakistan  yesterday  expected  to 
cover  efforts  to  clinch  a global 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and  the  ; 
Kashmir  dispute. — Reuter, 


Suzanne  GoJdenberg 
hi  Calcutta 

— — — - 

AS  AN  ailing  Mother 
Teresa  remains  confined 
to  a Calcutta  hospital  bed. 
there  is  one  question  on  ev- 
eryone's mind,  if  not  on  their 
lips:  who  will  succeed  her. 

Her  Missionaries  of  Charity 
order  considers  such  ques- 
tions too  distressing  to  be 
shared  with  outsiders.  So 
great  is  her  influence  that 
even  senior  Roman  Catholic 
Church  leaders  are  wary  of 
discussing  the  future  of  her 
congregation. 

But  the  succession  question 
surfaced  last  week  when  she 
fell  ill  with  malarial  fever  and 
heart  failure.  Yesterday  doc- 
tors said  her  health  had  im- 
proved slightly,  and  she  was 
breathing  unassisted. 

Her  order  holds  Its  general 
mooting  in  a few  months. 
Mather  Teresa,  aged  86.  had 
won  special  permission,  from 
the  Vatican  to  serve  beyond 
two  terms  as  General  Superior. 

Among  the  sisters,  retire- 
ment is  hot  a suitable  topic 
for  discussion.  “That's  our 
own  private  busness,”  said 
Sister  Priscilla  Lewis,  one  of 
foe  more  senior  nuns. 

The  Missionaries  are  among 
the  best  known  Catholic  con- 
gregations, but  most  other 


orders  take  a more  profes- 
sional approach  to  charity.  Un- 
like the  Missionaries,  they  ac- 
cept only  university  graduates 
and  work  to  overcome  poverty 
rather  than  soften  its  ravages. 

In  recent  years,  the  Mis- 
sionaries’ reluctance  to  rede- 
fine the  notion  of  good  work 
has  drawn  criticism.  Doctors 
and  volunteers  from  the  West 
are  often  shocked  by  the  spar- 
tan conditions  of  foe  order's 
homes,  and  its  exhortation 
that  the  poor  accept  their 
state  of  misery  with  grace. 

Also  questioned  have  been 
foe  lack  of  medicine  and  the 
ffruse  of  syringes  at  Nlrmal 
Hriday.  the  home  for  the 
dying,  and  the  failure  to  seg- 
regate  tuberculosis  and  men- 
tal patients  at  other  shelters, 
o lowly,  the  order  has  begun 
to  consider  these  concerns. 

''During  the  lifetime  or 
Mother  Teresa,  this  develop- 
ment approach  did  not  come 
but  I think  her  successor  will 
move  into  that  stage,”  said 
Father  Valerian  Nazareth, 
the  parish  priest  of  St  Thom- 
as s fo  central  Calcutta  and 
the  director  of  the  church’s 
development  programme. 

However,  change  will  not 
be  automatic.  “Wa  don't  do 
development  work,"  said  Sis- 
ter Priscilla.  "Ours  is  for 
J those  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
— the  poorest  of  foe  poor." 
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U^JSCE  s decisions  likely  to  avert  polling  day  clashes  but  fuel  confusion  over  the  exit  of  Nato  forces,  writes^Jui^nBorger^ 
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Bosnian  local  elections  delayed 


in  Sarajevo 
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BOSNIA'S  munici- 
pal elections  were 
postponed  yester- 
day when  a United 
States  diplomat 
supervising  the  poll  ruled 
that  "widespread  abuse"  had 
compromised  the  voter  regis- 
tration process. 

Political  and  military  ana- 
lysts  said  the  decision  would 
reduce  the  threat  of  polling 
day  dashes  but  almost  cer- 
tainly prolong  large-scale  in- 
volvement of  Nato  forces  in 
the  region. 

Robert  Fro  wick,  the  ambas- 
sador for  the  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 


Europe  (OSCE),  which  is  ref- 
ereeing the  September  14  elec- 
tions. called  off  the  vote  for 
local  councils  despite  fierce 
opposition  from  the  Serbs 
who  argued  that  the  election 
guidelines  in  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement  had  been 
seriously  distorted". 

The  Republika  Srpska  press 
agency,  SRNA,  yesterday  de- 
scribed the  decision  as  un- 
democratic and  quoted  the 
Bosnian  Serb  deputy  prime 
minister,  Miroslav  Vjestica, 
as  saying  the  municipal  vote 
would  go  ahead. 

Mr  Fro  wick  said  an  inde- 
pendently organised  poll 


would  not  be  legitimate  under 
the  Dayton  accord.  He  con- 
firmed that  parallel  ballots 
for  national  and  regional  gov- 
ernment would  go  ahead  on 
schedule,  and  added  that  Day- 
ton  allowed  for  local  elections 
only  “if  feasible". 

OSCE  officials  argued  that 
by  delaying  the  local  poll,  the 
effects  of  a Serb  separatist 
campaign  to  coerce  Serb  vot- 
ers to  register  in  the  Serb  eth- 
nic “homeland”.  Republika 
Srpska,  would  be  minimised. 
Evidence  gathered  by  election 
and  human  rights  monitors 
suggests  Croat  separatists 
have  pursued  a similar  policy 


though  on  a smaller  scale. 

Senior  United  States  and 
European  diplomats  in  the 
Contact  Group  of  mediators, 
who  meet  next  week,  are  ex- 
pected to  endorse  Mr 
Frowick's  recomendation 
that  the  vote  should  be  held 
next  April  or  May  under  in- 
ternational supervision.  They 
will  also  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  postponement  for 
the  international  communi- 
ty’s involvement  in  Bosnia. 

“Common  wiw  IaTIc  me 
that  there  has  been  such  an 
enormous  commitment  by  the 
international  community  to 
what  was  laid  out  in  the  Day- 


ton agreement,  I can't  imag- 
ine everybody  would  just 
drop  it,"  Mr  Fro  wick  said. 

The  derision  could  damage 
President  Clinton's  re-elec- 
tion campaign,  in  the  week  of 
the  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago,  by  casting  further 
doubt  on  bis  promise  to  extri- 
cate all  US  troops  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  mandate  of  the  53.000- 
strong  Na to-led  peacekeeping 
force  in  Bosnia  (I-For)  will  ex- 
pire In  December.  A smaller 
follow-on  force  wiD  remain, 
but  I-For  sources  In  Sarajevo 
said  that  the  force  could  not 
be  reduced  as  radically  as 


hoped  if  Nato  was  expected  to 
provide  security  for  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  next  spring. 

The  OSCE  sought  yesterday 
to  minimise  the  effects  of  yes- 
terday's decision  on  Nato  de- 
ployment Its  senior  elections 
expert.  Sir  Kenneth  Scott 
said  it  might  be  possible  to 
stagger  the  municipal  elec- 
tions next  year  to  reduce 
their  impact 

The  September  14  elections 
will  be  bewildering]  y complex 
even  without  the  municipal 
poll.  Citizens  in  the  Muslim- 
Croat  federation  will  vote  for 
a house  of  representatives 
and  for  cantonal  assemblies: 


wme^  f Srpsk, 

national  assembly5^6"*  and 

1)01,1  -m»ies  will 
£21  V^N-member  pr*,,. 
nmfr«r  whole  cc,uniry  - 
federation  .one 

1 nPn  llb?  Srpska  ~ 
an  all-Bosnia  House  of 
Representatives. 

Without  a municipal  baliat 

be  “wwnive  Tor 
voters  to  cross  Bosnia’s  eth- 
nic boundaries,  and  so  less 
chance  of  clashes  between 
rtval  groups  on  polling  day 
Critics  of  the  OSCE  sav  the 

SUfniift  ated  re”istra"tion 
results  tamt  not  only  the  mu- 


nicipal vote  but  ihe  national 
and  regional  ballots  ns  well. 
They  believe  the  vote  will 
reinforce  the  country's  rihnir 
partition 

David  Fairhall  udds.  Brit- 
ain is  providing  an  nddition.it 
six  Lynx  battlefield  helicop- 
ters to  help  transport  and  pro- 
tect OSCE  officials  monitor- 
ing the  Bosnian  elect  ion*,  the 
Defence  Secretary,  Michael 
Porlillo.  announced  yester- 
day. The  helieoptt-rs  — nor- 
mally based  at  Wnni-^ham. 
Suffolk,  with  4 Regiment,  ih«» 
Army  Air  Corps  — will  hi-  de- 
ployed with  I-For  for  six 
weeks  from  September  1 


Loyal  Chechen 
fumes  at  Lebed 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


AS  RUSSIAN  troops 
began  retreating  from 
the  ruins  of  Grozny,  the 
head  of  the  loyalist  Chechen 
government  accused  Moscow 
of  treason  and  said  the  deal 
with  the  rebels  could  plunge 
his  republic  into  civil  war. 

Doku  Zavgayev,  the  man  in- 
stalled by  Moscow  as  leader  of 
the  Chechen  republic,  called 
General  Alexander  Lebed. 
President  Boris  Yeltsin’s  secu- 
rity chief  who  brokered  the 
ceasefire  deal,  a traitor  who 
had  handed  power  to 
terrorists. 

"If  all  this  is  not  stopped 
now.  the  situation  will  move 
towards  civil  war.  which 
would  inevitably  break  out  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Che- 
chen republic  and  spread 
over  the  Caucasus."  Mr  Zav- 
gayev said  in  Moscow. 

Mr  Zavgayev  and  his 
brother  are  leaders  of  a pow- 
erful Chechen  taipe.  or  clan, 
in  the  Nadterrechni  region, 
which  traditionally  has  been 
loyal  to  Moscow.  His  govern- 
ment has  thousands  of  armed 
men  willing  to  fight  the  sepa- 
ratists, as  they  started  to  do 
in  November  1994  before  Rus- 
sia interceded  on  their  behalf. 

Hie  loyalists  lost  more  than 
100  fighters,  mostly  police- 
men, in  the  rebel  assault  on 
Grozny  and  fear  revenge 
attacks  from  the  separatists, 
who  have  now  joined  the  Rus- 
sians In  manning  four  district 
military  posts  from  which  the 
city  is  run.  The  new  system  of 
military  rule  in  Grozny  has 
made  Mr  Zavgayev’s  govern- 
ment obsolete,  and  yesterday 
he  called  the  transfer  of 
power  a coup  d'etat. 

Gen  Lebed's  press  secre- 
tary. Alexander  Barkhatov, 
said  Mr  Zavgayev's  state- 
ments were  "all.  lies”  He 


added  that  Gen  Lebed  had  the 
full  support  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
and  Mr  Yeltsin. 

However,  Mr  Yeltsin  Is  still 
refusing  to  meet  Gen  Lebed 
and  has  instead  demanded  a 
written  report.  The  official 
news  agency,  Itar-Tass,  said 
Mr  Yeltsin  was  still  on  holi- 
day and  bad  not  planned  any 
official  meetings. 

Last  week,  Mr  Yeltsin  criti- 
cised Gen  Lebed  only  hours 
before  he  reached  a deal  with 
the  rebel  military  command- 
er, Aslan  Maskhadov.  Mr 
Yeltsin  accused  his  special 
envoy  of  promising  much  but 
delivering  little  in  Chech enia. 
He  backed  the  deal  the  next 
day. 

Ihe  truce  was  given  fresh 
impetus  yesterday  by  a suc- 
cessful meeting  between  the 
Russian  commander,  Vya- 
cheslav Tikhomirov,  and  Gen 
Maskhadov  in  the  village  of 
Novye  AtagL  south  of  Grozny. 

Gen  Tikhomirov  said  Rus- 
sian troops  would  resume 
their  withdrawal  today.  Gen 
Maskhadov.  a feading  moder- 
ate among  the  rebels,  ap- 
peared satisfied.  He  said:  "We 
gave  each  other  our  word  that 
no  provocations  would  be- 
come grounds  for  a break- 
down of  negotiations.  Some- 
how. we  got  around  to  really 
acting  on  creating  peace." 

This  is  a tense  time  for  Gen 
Lebed  and  Mr  Yeltsin.  If  the 
ceasefire  continues  to  hold, 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  to  decide 
whether  to  endorse  the  politi- 
cally risky  plan.  But  Gen 
Lebed  appears  to  have  se- 
cured the  deal  only  at  the 
price  of  creating  powerful 
enemies  at  home  — among 
them  the  interior  minister, 
Anatoly  Kulikov,  whose  resig- 
nation he  called  for  but  foiled 
to  win,  and  a swath  of  gener- 
als who  will  have  to  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  a pull-out.  . 


Sister  Pierangela,  aged  41  and  Seattle-born,  plays  football  with  friends  in  the  Tuscan  village  of  Montaione.  Villagers  have  petitioned  her  order  not  to  transfer  her  to  Capri 


Swedish  congress  against  exploitation  of  minors  aims  to  outrage,  as  California  leads  way  with  tough  penalties 
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World  states  tackle  spiralling  child  sex  abuse 


‘If  we  accept 
a world  in 
which 

children  can 
be  bought 
and  sold  as  if 
they  were 
goods  in  a 
supermarket, 
we  forfeit  the 
right  to  call 
ourselves 
civilised’ 


Jon  Henley  in  Stockholm 


THE  numbers  are  esti- 
mates, but  if  they  even 
approach  the  truth  they 
are  horrifying.  Almost  no  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  from  the 
poorest  backstreet  of  Latin 
America  to  the  ritziest  Euro- 
pean capital,  can  claim  to  be 
immune. 

There  are  70,000  child  pros- 
titutes in  Zambia,  200,000  in 
Thailand,  40.000  in  Venezuela, 
25,000  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  500,000  in  India. 
In  America,  between  100,000 
and  300,000  children  are  sexu- 
ally exploited  through  prosti- 
tution and  pornography  every 
year.  _ , 

Girls  of  12  have  been  found 
selling  themselves  on  the 
streets  of  Britain:  the  Nether- 
lands is  thought  to  have  1,000 
child  seif  workers. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  situa- 
tion is  acute:  even  Estonia, 
with  a population  a quarter 
the  size  of  London’s,  employs 
1,50a  minors,  some  as  young 
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as  10.  in  Its  fledgling  sex 
Industry. 

As  delegates  from  122 
countries  gathered  in  Stock- 
holm yesterday  for  the  first 
World  Congress  on  the  Com- 
mercial Sexual  Exploitation 
of  Children,  the  research  they 
brought  with  them  revealed 
the  staggering  scale  of  child 
sex  abuse. 

'The  commercial  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children  has  be- 
come a global,  multi-biHion- 
dollar  industry/'  Carol 
Bellamy,  executive  director  of 
Unicef,  said  in  her  opening 
speech  to  the  conference. 
“Manifestations  vary  from 
society  to  society,  but  it  takas 


Australian’s 
‘850  crimes’ 

N AUSTRALIAN  man, 
_ _kaged  75,  appeared  in 
court  yesterday  charged 
with  850  child  sex  crimes  in 
Australia,  after  earlier  this 
year  being  charged  with 
committing  similar  of- 
fences in  Bangkok. 

The  man,  whose  name 
cannot  be  released  for  legal 
reasons,  feces  charges  of  in- 
decent dealing,  sodomy  and 
permitting  sodomy  with 
eight  children  between  the 
1960S  and  1980b. 

The  children  were  aged 
between  13  and  16  at  the 
thnw  of  the  alleged  offences, 
the  Brisbane  magistrates 
court  heard.  Police  said  they 
expected  more  charges. 

In  May,  the  same  man  be- 
came the  second  Australian 
charged  with  sex  offences 
against  children  in  an  over- 
seas country,  the  court  was 
told. 

Oh  that  occasion  he  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of 
sexual  conduct  involving  a 
child  aged  under  16,  and 
one  of  possessing  four  rolls 
of  film  depicting  child  abuse 
acts;  It  was  alleged  he  had 
had  sex  with  a girl  and  a 
boy  to  Bangkok  between 
1994  and  1995.  — Reuter. 


place  In  virtually  every 
country  — and  it  appears  to 
be  booming." 

The  effects  of  sexual  exploi- 
tation on  children  are  pro- 
found and  often  permanent, 
Ms  Bellamy  said.  "Normal  de- 
velopment is  compromised, 
self-esteem  and  confidence 
are  undermined.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  sexually  exploited 
children  are  denied  their 
right  to  education.  Many  are 
ostracised  by  their  families 
and  communities." 

Experts  say  many  factors 
lie  behind  the  recent  global 
rise  of  child  sex  abuse.  In 
some  societies,  the  drive 
towards  western-style  con- 
sumerism has  combined,  di- 
sastrously, with  traditional 
beliefs  that  young  children, 
particularly  girls,  are  prop- 
erty to  be  traded  — families 
simply  sell  their  children  for 
something  they  want  more. 

Fear  of  Aids  increasingly 
leads  men  to  seek  ever 
younger  prostitutes,  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  are 
safer.  And  modem  technology 
— the  video  camera,  home 
editing  suite,  computer 
graphics  and  the  Internet  — 
has  made  It  easier  for  paedo- 
philes to  produce  and  ex- 
change child  pornography, 
and.  for  more  difficult  far 
police  to  stop  them. 

Organisers  admit  the  five- 
day  congress,  sponsored  by 
the  Swedish  government  in 
cooperation  with  Unicef  and 
non-governmental  groups,  is 

unlikely  to  produce  many 
concrete,  immediate  changes, 
but  it  aims  to  produce  more 
than  well-meaning  words. 

Tom  Tscherning,  one  of  the 
organisers  and  a former 
Swedish  ambassador,  said  the 
congress  should  increase  In- 
ternational co-operation 
aimed  at  strengthening  and 
harmonising  legislation.- 
‘Taws  are  the  ultimate  pro- 
tection for  children,"  he  said. 
“Nowhere  near  enough  is 
being  done  either  to  make 
laws  sufficiently  strong  or  to 
enforce  them  when  they  are 
in  place." 

Campaigners  say  that  al- 


though some  countries  have 
made  advances  in  recent 
years,  others  lag  behind. 

Australia  has  led  the  way  in 
extra-territorial  legislation 
which  allows  its  nationals  to 
be  prosecuted  at  home  for 
"sex  tourism"  — sex  crimes 
against  children  committed 
abroad. 

Of  the  12  countries  which 
have  adopted  similar  laws, 
Australia  hag  by  far  tha  high- 
est rate  of  action  and  the  most 
severe  penalties,  including 
Jail  terms  of  up  to  17  years, 
according  to  a Bangkok-based 
group.  End  Child  Prostitution 
to  Asian  Tourism  (Ecpat). 

By  contrast,  Sweden  Is  al- 


Briton  held  in 
Albanian  jail 

Albanian  authorities 

have  arrested  a British 
man  and  charged  him  with 
sexually  abusing  two  young 
boys,  a Tirana  prosecutor 
said  yesterday. 

The  prosecutor,  Adn&n 
xh»iin,  said  Paul  Thomp- 
son, aged  34,  from  Wilt- 
shire. was  arrested  on  Sun- 
day in  a hotel  in  the 
Adriatic  resort  of  Dnrres, 
30  miles  west  of  Tirana. 

Mr  Thompson,  who  is  in 
jail,  denies  the  charges.  He 
could  face  op  to  five  years 
in  prison  if  convicted. 

Mr  Xbelili  said  Mr 
Thompson,  who  is  div- 
orced, said  he  had  be- 
friended the  boys,  both 
aged  under  10,  because  they 
reminded  him  of  his  own 
children  who  live  with  his 
former  wife  in  London. 

The  prosecutor’s  office 
said  no  date  had  been  set 
for  a trial  as  inquiries  were 
under  way.  The  British  em- 
bassy said  an  official  had 
gone  to  visit  Mr  Thompson. 

The  age  of  consent  for 
both  heterosexual  and  ho- 
mosexual sex  in  Albania  is 
14.  Many  destitute  children 
can  be  seen  begging  to  the 
streets.  — Reuter. 


most  alone  among  European 
countries  to  foiling  to  pass 
legislation  outlawing  the  pos- 
session of  child  pornography. 
Swedish  campaign  groups 
have  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  conference,  and  the 
anomaly  — caused  by  consti- 


tutional procedure  — drew  an 
outburst  from  the  Swedish 
queen. 

After  watching  a video 
seized  in  Sweden.  Queen 
Sylvia,  the  patron  of  the  con- 
gress, said  all  MFs  should  be 
made  to  watch  at  least  one 
child  pornography  film  to 
force  them  to  push  through 
the  amendments  necessary  to 
change  the  law. 

If  nothing  else,  the  congress 
should  produce  a “real  sense 
of  outrage",  Rem  O'Grady  of 
Ecpat  said  to  his  opening 
remarks.  "Because  basically, 
if  we  accept  a world  to  which 
children  can  be  bought  and 
sold  as  if  they  were  goods  in  a 
supermarket,  we  forfeit  the 
right  to  call  ourselves 
civilised." 

• Britain  sought  to  take  the 
lead  yesterday  in  the  battle 
against  child  prostitution. 

The  Junior  Home  Office 
minister,  Timofey  Kirkhope, 
speaking  at  the  Stockholm 
summit  was  due  to  urge  all 
countries  to  adopt  their  own 
action  plans,  as  well  as  to 
commit  themselves  to  extra- 
dite people  accused  of  com- 
mitting sex  offences  in  other 
countries  and  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders in  their  own 
countries. 

Mr  Kirkhope  planned  to  use 
the  gathering  to  highlight 
Britain’s  measures  to  combat 
the  sexual  abuse  of  children. 
Measures  to  enable  people 
who  sexually  abuse  children 
overseas  to  be  prosecuted  in 
Britain  are  expected  in  the 
autumn. 

He  win  also  offer  practical 
assistance.  British  detectives 
have  been  consulted  by  police 
investigating  the  Belgian 
child  sex  scandal,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  helped 
run  a training  programme  to 
the  Philippines  to  improve 
child  protection  programmes. 


Repeat  offenders 
face  ‘castration’ 


Drummond  Ayres 
in  Los  Angeles 


TAKING  the  lead  to  a 
nationwide  posh  to  en- 
act tougher  sex-crime 
laws  in  America,  California 
is  set  to  pass  a measure 
requiring  '‘chemical  castra- 
tion” of  repeat  child 
molesters. 

The  measure  mandates 
that  any  child-sex  offender 
convicted  twice  be  periodi- 
cally injected,  after  release 
from  prison,  with  a drug 
that  inhibits  sex  drive  — 
unless  the  offender  volun- 
tarily submits  to  surgical 
castration. 

A first-time  child  mo- 
lester convicted  of  a partic- 
ularly bad  offence  would 
have  to  undergo  the  same 
treatment. 

The  bill  is  expected  to  be 
passed  this  week  and  will 
then  face  constitutional 
challenges. 

Supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure, who  say  it  will  protect 
some  of  society's  most  vul- 
nerable crime  targets,  do 
not  consider  it  too  punitive, 
given  the  severity  of  the 
crime  and  the  often  com- 
pulsive, recidivistic  and  un- 
repentant nature  of 
offenders. 

"What  we’re  up  against  is 
the  kind  of  criminal  who. 


just  as  soon  as  he  gets  out 
of  jail,  will  immediately 
commit  this  crime  again  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the 
time,"  said  Bill  Hoge.  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

“So  why  not  give  these 
people  a shot  to  calm  them 
down  and  bring  them  under 
control  or,  alternatively, 
give  them  the  option  of  go- 
ing under  the  knife?  That's 
what  they  do  in  some 
countries  in  Europe,  like 
Sweden  and  Denmark  and 
Germany.  And  when  they 
do  — medicine  or  surgery  — 
the  repeat  rate  drops  to 
2 percent." 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say 
it  is  a simplistic  overrenc- 
tion  to  a complex  problem. 

"This  measure  raises 
some  very,  very  serious 
constitutional  questions, 
not  to  mention  .medical 
questions,"  said  Valerie 
Small  Navarro  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

‘There  are  problems 
regarding  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy, the  right  to  procreate, 
the  right  to  control  over 
one's  body.  There  are  ques- 
tions about  drug  side  effects 
and  whether  treatment  will 
work  to  every  case,  espe- 
cially if  It  isn't  voluntary 
and  isn't  accompanied  by 
therapy  and  counselling, 
which  the  bill  doesn't  man- 
date." — New  York  limes. 
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Isn’t  physical  adornment  an 
adult  preoccupation?  Shouldn’t 
it  stay  that  way?  Encouraged 
in  little  girls,  it’s  inappropriate, 
repellent,  even  sad. 

Julie  Myerson 
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Long  to  reign  over  us? 

The  kindest  thing  might  be  for  Charles  to  go  quietly 


IS  THERE  a more  exquisite  form  of 
modem  torture  imaginable  than  that 
involved  in  waiting  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land? Every  dawn  brings  a fresh  assault 
by  headline.  No  private  whisper  goes 
unbugged  or  unpublished.  No  fleeting 
glance  goes  unsnatched.  No  week 
passes  without  a tabloid  poll  shrieking 
intrusive  verdicts  on  the  supposed  inti- 
macies of  your  failed  marriage  and 
future  relationships.  There  is  no  suffra- 
gan bishop  or  prebendary  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  sought  out  for  spiritual 
authority.  If  your  subjects  are  not  call- 
ing Nick  Ross  about  Camilla,  they’re 
devouring  the  latest  outpourings  of 
Lynda  Lee-Potter.  Sun  readers  urge  you 
to  "Bed  her.  don’t  wed  her."  Daily 
Telegraph  leader-writers  furrow  their 
undergraduate  brows  before  loftily  ad- 
vising abstinence.  Mirror  readers,  hav- 
ing yesterday  ruled  out  Camilla  as  your 
future  wife  (a  whopping  88  per  cent 
against),  are  today  asked  whether  they 
would  object  to  you  marrying  someone 
else.  And  this,  in  Bagehot's  exhausted 
adage,  is  supposed  to  be  the  dignified 
part  of  our  constitution!  This  is  the  part 
which  "excites  and  preserves  the  rever- 
ence of  the  population.” 

But  where  is  the  dignity  in  being  the 
Prince  of  Wales  today  and  what  pros- 
pect is  there  of  salvaging  any  dignity  in 
the  foreseeable  future?  The  ending  of 
his  unhappy  marriage  has  closed  off 
one  source  of  prurient  speculation  and 
intrusion  only  to  open  several  more. 
Rupert  Murdoch  may  or  may  not  be  a 
closet  republican,  but  he  has  a shrewd 
nose  for  a commercial  storyline  or  six. 
If  Charles  does  indeed  love  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles  it  is  a love  which  will 
have  to  survive  persecution  and  humili- 
ation on  a bleak  and  epic  scale. 

We  have  it  on  no  less  an  authority 
than  Jonathan  Dimbleby  that  not  once, 
even  in  his  darkest  moments,  has  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated the  surrender  of  what  he  has 


always  thought  to  be  an  inescapable 
duty.  Mr  Dimbleby  tells  us  that  the 
word  ‘'abdication"  is  anathema  to  the 
royal  family.  "It  not  only  reeks  of  crisis 
and  failure,"  he  writes  in  his  door- 
stopper biography  of  Charles,  "but  it 
denies  the  fundamental  assumption,  of 
an  hereditary  institution.”  Yet  who 
could  seriously  condemn  the  Prince  if 
he  were  eventually  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle?  He  may  indeed  fear  the 
perception  of  “failure",  but  what,  in  the 
context  of  a modern  constitutional  mon- 
archy, is  "success”  — and  how  might 
Charles  be  deemed  to  have  achieved  It 
unless  by  following  the  moral  dictats  of 
assorted  telephone  polls,  focus  groups 
and  minor  clerics?  If  stepping  down 
involved  a denial  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  an  hereditary  institu- 
tion, would  that  be  such  an  unthinkable 
thing?  Even  Tony  Blair  has  difficulty 
with  hereditary  institutions  nowadays 
(though  he,  in  common  with  his  party, 
has  stopped  short  of  tackling  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  monarchy;  the 
subject  has  not  been  discussed  at  con- 
ference since  1923  — and  then  in  a 
debate  lasting  all  of  15  minutes). 

There  is  no  doubting  the  Prince’s 
sincerity  when  he  speaks  of  his  sense  of 
duty.  Yet,  in  his  conversations  with  Mr 
Dimbleby,  Charles  can  offers  only  pain- 
fully-stumbling  clues  as  to  what  he 
thinks  might  be  involved  beyond  a 
mere  sense  of  duty.  "If,  at  some  stage  in 
the  distant  future,  I was  to  succeed  my 
mama,  then  obviously  I would  do  my 
best  to  fulfil  that  next  role,”  he  told  his 
amanuensis.  "But  it’s  very  difficult  to 
speculate  myself  about  how  I would 
function  in  that  role . . . Sometimes,  you 
daydream  about  the  sort  of  things  you 
might  do.”  In  the  absence  of  dignity,  not 
to  mention  more  conviction,  might  not 
the  kindest  course  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  be  if  it  were  all  to  remain  just 
that  — a daydream? 


When  silence  speaks  volumes 

Support  for  Mr  Arafat’s  tortuous  regime  is  fading 


WHY  ARE  Yasser  Arafat’s  friends  not 
leaping  to  defend  the  Palestinian  cause? 
Could  it  be  that,  as  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  his  regime  multiply,  he  does 
not  have  many  left?  Yesterday’s  new 
Israeli  encroachments  were  a slap  in 
the  face  after  recent  Palestinian  conces- 
sions. Israeli  police  hoisted  a bulldozer 
into  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  to  demol- 
ish a building  intended  as  a centre  for 
handicapped  Arabs.  The  defence  minis- 
ter announced  the  building  of  a huge, 
new  Jewish  neighbourhood  — frozen  by 
the  previous  government  — in  the  West 
Bank.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  goodwill 
shown  by  the  PLO  on  Monday  when  it 
bowed  to  Binyamin  Netanyahu’s  de- 
mand and  closed  two  of  its  three  offices 
in  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile,  the  Palestin- 
ians are  still  pleading  for  a lifting  of  the 
closure  which  bars  tens  of  thousands  of 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  workers  from 
Israel  and  has  raised  unemployment  to 
over  50  per  cent.  Mr  Netanyahu  has 
finally  agreed  to  meet  the  PLO  leader, 
but  he  does  so  from  a position  of 
contemptuous  strength. 

Mr  Arafat  will  have  fewer  friends 
still  if  he  continues  to  run  the  Palestin- 
ian Authority  (PA)  with  a despotic 
disregard  for  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy. Since  July  1995  at  least  eight 
people  have  died  in  the  custody  of  his 
security  services  in  circumstances 
where  torture  has  been  proved  or  sus- 
pected. The  case  in  July  of  the  young 
Nablus  activist.  Mahmoud  Jumayel, 
has  rebounded  on  the  PA;  the  victim 
was  already  brain-dead  when  he  was 


dumped  in  hospital  by  his  captors  in 
the  "coastal  police”  (one  of  10  semi- 
autonomous  security  forces).  Mr  Arafat 
announced  he  would  not  tolerate  tor- 
ture and  three  naval  officers  were  con- 
victed after  a hasty  trial.  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  change  in  the  arbitrary 
misuse  of  police  power.  A friend  of  Mr 
Jumayel,  Nasser  Jumaa.  who  has  also 
been  tortured,  remains  in  Jneid  jail 
without  being  charged  or  allowed  legal 
representation.  Other  detainees  have 
been  transferred  back  there  from  hospi- 
tal, where  signs  of  torture  were  also 
observed.  More  than  a hundred  demon- 
strators protesting  against  the  treat- 
ment of  detainees  have  themselves  been 
thrown  into  the  same  jail.  A human 
rights  activist,  Muhammed  Dahman. 
was  only  released  yesterday  after  being 
held  for  two  weeks  on  the  order  of  Mr 
Arafat’s  sinister  state  security  court, 
winch  carries  out  summary  trials.  Am- 
nesty International  says  that  evidence 
of  widespread  torture  is  "incontrovert- 
ible” and  that  no  serious  measures  are 
being  taken  to  halt  it 
Edward  Said  (in  the  Guardian  last 
week)  argued  that  Mr  Arafat  is  behav- 
ing just  like  the  other  ageing  dictators 
of  the  Middle  East  If  he  wishes  to  refute 
such  charges,  Mr  Arafat  must  meet 
seriously  the  criticisms  of  independent 
Jurists  and  human-rights  observers. 
Even  Mr  Netanyahu  should  be  dis- 
turbed. An  autocratic  PA  leader  may 
seem  to  deliver  better  "security”;  but 
this  is  a futile  gain  if,  in  doing  so,  he 
alienates  his  own  Palestinian  people. 


A channel  four  the  public  good 

Privatisation  will  diminish,  not  widen  choice  for  viewers 


A GOVERNMENT  which  can  privatise 
water  will  not  hesitate  to  sell  public 
service  television  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Michael  Grade  was  right  to  start  pre- 
paring his  defence  of  Channel  4 at  this 
week’s  Edinburgh  Festival.  There  is  no 
imminent  ministerial  decision  pending, 
but  the  "masked  raiders”  at  the  Trea- 
sury have  been  salivating  over  the 
profits  which  Mr  Grade  has  been  gener- 
ating and  his  success  at  negotiating  the 
end  of  the  annual  levy,  which  has  been 
paid  to  ITV.  Next  year's  £90  million 
levy  will  be  the  last,  which  will  make  it 
even  more  attractive  to  private  bidders. 

It  is  worth  reminding  the  current 
cabinet  that  it  was  a Conservative  gov- 
ernment which  set  up  Channel  4 in 
1981.  The  reason  remains  as  valid  today 
as  15  years  ago:  the  need  for  a channel 
with  a specific  commitment  to  minority 
interests,  and  to  innovation  and  experi- 
ment in  the  form  and  content  oF  its 
programmes.  Privatisation  would  say 


goodbye  to  that  It  would  introduce  a 
familiar  and  stale  media  imperative: 
maximise  your  profits  for  shareholders 
by  maximising  your  audience  and 
spending  less  on  programmes.  Channel 
4's  current  programme  schedule  distin- 
guishes it  from  ITV  and  the  hundreds  of 
cable  and  satellite  channels  which  have 
sharpened  competition  — without  sig- 
nificantly widening  choice.  As  Michael 
Grade  told  his  Edinburgh  audience: 
“You  can  have  privatised  C4  or  you  can 
have  C4  with  its  fhll.  public-service 
remit  You  cannot  have  both.” 

But  while  the  case  against  privatisa- 
tion is  strong,  Mr  Grade's  best  defence 
is  upholding  his  channel’s  original 
aims.  Dilution  — through  too  many 
American  imports  and  too  many 
repeats  — makes  his  station  more  vul- 
nerable. Maintaining  public  and  politi- 
cal support  means  daily  disproving  the 
charge  that  Channel  4 is  becoming  a 
conventional  mainstream  channel. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

The  truth  about  youth 


Severe  congestion  as  letters  page 
blocked  by  anti-car  emissions 


CHARLES  Hendry’s  ad- 
vocacy of  young 
people's  issues  is  well 
known  and  admired  (Mad 
about  the  boys  and  girls, 
August  27)  but  in  his  enthusi- 
asm he  unfortunately  gives 
reality  a wide  berth.  By  all 
means,  let’s  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  young 
people,  but  let  us  not  hide 
from  the  realities. 

hi  London,  youth,  unem- 
ployment has  consistently 
risen,  with  a 16  per  cent  in- 
crease since  1991.  The  extent 
of  youth  homelessness  is  spi- 
raling. Those  young  people 
who  do  get  a Job  increasingly 
find  their  position  insecure 
and  bereft  of  legal  protection 
since  the  abolition  of  the 
wages  councils;  16-  to  18-year- 
olds  do  not  have  access  to 
social-security  benefits;  and 
of  those  who  do  receive 
severe  hardship  payments, 
reality  is  made  little  easier  — 
a 1991  government  survey 
revealed  that  one-quarter 
needed  to  beg,  steal  or  sell 
drugs  to  survive,  with  many 
turning  to  prostitution. 

Drug  abuse,  particularly 
among  the  young,  is  a symp- 
tom of  a wider  malaise  we 
ignore  at  our  periL  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  young  people 
are  also  the  biggest  victims  of 
crime. 

Rather  telling  young, 
people  that  “they  have  never 
had  it  so  good",  we  must  en- 
sure that  they  are  as  best 
equipped  as  possible  to  meet 
both  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  being  young 
today.  But  when  politicians 
makp  seemingly  uninformed 
remarks  about  the  experi- 


ences of  young  people,  it 
rpmes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
when  surveys  reveal  that 
only  two  oat  of  five  18-  to  24- 
year-olds  are  likely  to  vote  at 
the  next  general  election. 
Bernard  Donoghae. 

Chair,  London  Youth  Matters. 
Pastures  Youth  Centre, 
pavfefr  Tjjt**,  London  Eli  flDR- 

FOR  Charles  Hendry  to 
suggest  that  the  part-time, 
temporary-contract  economy 
which  this  Government  has 
created  allows  young  people 
to  "build  and  earn  enough  to 
enjoy  (their]  social  life” 
stretches  the  bounds  of  credu- 
lity. With  low-pay,  Instant 
dismissal,  and  no  right  to 
sick-pay  holidays,  no  wonder 
Britain’s  youth  are  having 
such  a great  time.  It  must 
come  as  a bit  of  a shock,  then, 
for  Hendry  to  note  vast  in- 
creases in  university  atten- 
dence.  Obviously,  these 
young  people  are  doing  every- 
thing to  avoid  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unlimited  amount 
'of  time  sow  available. 

Hendry's  “opportunity"  is 
the  opportunity  to  be  among 
the  least  valued  members  of 
society,  his  "choice”  the 
choice  between  a £10,000  debt 
at  university  or  a £1.5b-an- 
hour  job.  It  would  be  nice  to 
believe  in  a “bright  future” 
because,  given  the  gloom, 
what  else  is  there? 

Lake  Treadinnir.k. 

37  St  Thomas  Hill, 

Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  7BT. 

CHARLES  Hendry  cites 
DB40  singing  about  the 
"one- in-10”,  taking  it  as  a 
commentary  on  the  unem- 


ployment statistics,  i was  al- 
ways under  the  impression 
that  the  song  was  actually 
about  people  with  disabil- 
ities. Perhaps  Hendiy  should 
refer  to  John  Redwood,  who 
seems  to  be  more  in  touch 
with  such  things  despite 
reportedly  hailing  from  an- 
other planet 
Stephen  Smith. 

35  Garnet  Street 

SaKbumbytfafrSeaTSl2lEQ. 

YOUR  report  (Young  have 
□ever  had  it  so  good, 
August  28)  Identifies  a num- 
ber of  policies  which  affect 
young  people.  Would  that 
central  and  local  government 
could  offer  a similar  over- 
view and  create  some  align- 
ment in  policy  towards  the 
young. 

Current  arrangements  pro- 
vide no  mechanisms  by 
which  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  young  people  can  be 
Identified  — still  less  pro- 
tected — when  legislative  or 
administrative  action  by  dif- 
ferent departments  is  pro- 
posed. Inter-departmental 
consultation  is  inadequate; 
ministerial  leadership  weak; 
and  joint  action  virtually 
non-existent  Yet  the  needs  of 
young  people,  especially  the 
most  vulnerable,  are  multi- 
faceted and  often  urgent  We 
need  ministerial  coordina- 
tion across  the  field  of  youth 
policies  and  the  political  will 
to  ensure  that  they  meet  the 
needs  of  all  our  young  people. 
Tom  Wylie. 

Chief  Executive. 

National  Youth  Agency. 

17-23  Albion  Street, 

Leicester  LEI  6GD. 


MICHAEL  Savage  (Letters, 
August  27)  describes  the 
car  as  “an  example  of  human 
ingenuity"'.  If  this  ware  true, 
we  would  by  now  have  cars 
that  automatically  reduce 
their  shy*  in  accordance  with 
tiie  number  of  people  carried, 
crumble  on  contact  with 
hum  an  flBsh,  and  cause  no  en- 
vironmental pollution.  We 
would  also  have  buses  capable 
of  carrying  supermarket  trol- 
leys as  well  as  wheelchairs, 
and  juggernauts  that  split  up 
into  three  or  four  smaller  ve- 
hicles on  reaching  the  out- 
skirts cf  a town. 

The  modern  car  is  more  a 
product  of  vested  interests 
(the  oil  and  motor  industries’), 
advertising  and  the  “mefirst” 
attitude  promoted  by  17  years 
erf  Tory  government 
Jim  Grazier.  v 

92a  Springfield  Road, 
Brighton,  E Sussex  BN1 6DE. 

A XEL  Sinding  claims  (Let- 
/■Vters,  August  24)  that  indus- 
try is  responsible  for  79  per 
cent  of  pollution.  Who  makes 
caxS?  Motor  vehicles  use  con- 
siderable amounts  of  steel  and 
plastics,  both  of  which  use 
large  amounts  of  energy  and 
produce  lots  of  pollution. 

He  also  addresses  the  “econ- 
omies” of  public  transport  vs 
the  car,  stating  that  public 
transport  receives  massive 
subsidies.  I wonder  if  he  takes 
into  his  equation  the  public 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  health- 
care necessary  for  the  victims 
of  the  car. 

Les  StennetL 

72  Woodplumpton  Road, 

Woodphimpton. 

Preston,  Lancs  PR4  ONE. 


HOW  can  Mr  Gummer 
claim  to  be  ahead  of 

Europe  in  controlling  vehicle 
pollution?  Ten  years  ago.  resi- 
dents in  France  were  liable  to 
be  pulled  oS  the  road  by 
special  police  units  to  have  ex- 
haust emissions  tested.  I my- 
self was  once  found  to  be  driv- 
ing a car  with  a slightly 
excessive  carbon  monoxide 
reading.  An  immediate  fine  of 
600  francs  was  the  penalty. 
Cyril  Eyre. 

Mutton's  Cottage.  S'Mahyn, 
Bodmin,  Cornwall  PL30  SBP. 

DENrS  Mason  (Letters. 

August  28)  says  that  a 
heavy  increase  in  petrol  duty 
would  be  unfair  to  those  to 
rural  areas  who  have  poor 
public  transport  and  very  few 
local  shops.  This  may  seem  a 
valid  objection  to  higher  pet- 
rol taxes  but  we  need  to  con- 
sider why  toe  rural  infrastruc- 
ture has  deteriorated. 

The  main  reason  is  the 
growth  of  the  car.  Many  car- 
owners  to  villages  work  to 
cities  and  do  their  shopping 
there;  many  others  may  still 
use  their  cars  to  go  to  the 
nearest  out-of-town  shopping 
centre.  Both  these  groups 
rarely  use  public  transport  or 
shops  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. This  fell  to  demand  leads 
to  toe  withdrawal  of  local  ser- 
vices and  more  pressure  on 
people  to  buy  a car. 

This  vicious  circle  needs  to 
he  broken  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford cars,  and  for  toe  sake  <rf 
toe  environment 
Richard  Monntfbrd. 

76  Springfield  Road, 
Birmingham  B14  7DY. 


Nuclear  target 

YOU  report  assertions  that 
toe  BNFL  Thorp  project  is 
behind  schedule  (Production 
crisis  hits  Thorp  nuclear 
plant,  August  24).  This  Is  puz- 
zling, particularly  as  BNFL 
has  repeatedly  made  avail- 
able figures  which  show  that 
the  project  has  exceeded  the 
targets  which  have  been  set 
by  the  engineers  and  staff 
who  are  currently  conduct- 
ing the  commissioning  of  the 
plant. 

These  figures  have  been 
made  available  to  the  public 
on  several  occasions  over  the 
past  three  months,  given  to 
the  anti-Sellafield  spokesman 
quoted  in  your  article  and 
were  given  to  the  Guardian 
on  the  day  before  the  publica- 
tion of  your  article. 

I quote  those  figures  from 
Just  one  of  those  sources,  the 
May  issue  of  oar  company 
newspaper,  BNFL  News: 
“The  plan  for  63  tonnes  to  be 
reprocessed  in  the  first  year 
was  exceeded  by  two  tonnes. 
The  185-tonne  target  for  the 
second  year  was  bettered  by 
23  tonnes  and  the  planned 
433-tonne  target  for  the  third 
year  is  without  doubt 
achievable.” 

The  aim  is  to  achieve  the 
peak  throughput  of  900 
tonnes  by  the  fifth  year  and 
then  to  continue  at  around 
this  level  for  the  rest  of  the 
10-year  baseload  period.  Even 
at  those  levels,  it  only  repre- 
sents three-quarters  erf  the 
plant's  design  throughput 
level  of  1,200  tones.  BNFL 
remains  fully  confident  that 
Thorp  will  reprocess  7,000 
tonnes  to  toe  first  10  years  of 
its  operation. 

Bill  Anderton. 

Head  of  Media  Affairs, 

British  Nuclear  Fuels  pic. 
Rlsley,  Warrington. 

Cheshire  WA36AS. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1 R 3£R.  and  by  e- 
mall  to  iottereHiguardian.ca.uk. 
Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  In  e-malled 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


New  man  seeks  new  post 


CHARLOTTE  Raven  uses  | 
Koo  Stark's  decision  to 
become  a single  mother  as  an 
excuse  Sir  asserting  that  all  I 
men  are  crap  (What  women  , 
don’t  want,  August  26).  Why? 

I live  to  a society  I didn’t ; 
make;  my  parents  gave  me 
values  which  conflict,  though 
generally  for  the  best;  Tve 
read  feminist  literature;  Tve  , 
never  called  a woman  fat.  I 
ugly  or  dumb;  I don't  join  in  i 
conversations  lauding  men  , 
and  dismissing  women  as  in- 
terchangeable. Yet  I am  dis- 
missable  because  my  gender 
proves  Tm  useless  beyond  sex  ' 


and  DIY.  I feel  like:  1)  a wom- 
an; 2)  a German  kid  on  trial 
for  the  Final  Solution;  3)  the 
easiest  target  Ms  Raven  could 
think  aL 

Please  don’t  generalise.  I'm 
in  favour  of  women’s  rights 
because  they’re  human  rights, 
not  because  you'll  come  after 
me  with  scissors.  But  Ms  Ra- 
ven appears  to  bd  from  the 
planet  which  spawned  the  In- 
dependence Day  aliens;  she 
wants  my  resources,  then  she 
wants  to  die.  Charming. 
Gil  Jaysmito. 

Montague  Court, 

Kingsdown.  Bristol  BS2- 


Sex  for  sale 

mjyfHY  toe  outrage  at  paedo- 
■■  phlles  and  pornogra- 
pbers?  If  British  people  want 
to  know  how  they  themselves 
have  helped  define  percep- 
tions of  the  role  of  women  and 
girls,  let  them  wander  into 
any  reputable  high-street 
newsagent,  where  the  top  cou- 
ple of  shelves  provide  the 
shopper  of  any  age  with  a 
range  of  pornography  proba- 
bly wider  than  the  range  of 
material  for  any  other  inter- 
est group.  They  win  find 
plenty  of  examples  of  women 
dressed  up,  or  rather  down,  in 
parodies  of  little-girl  outfits, 
adopting  little  girls' 
apparently  helpless  poses. 

While  we  are  not  actively 
<*ampatgwiitg  against  fhte  per- 
petually insulting  display,  we 
are  supporting  those  who 
profit  from  it  and  encourag; 
tog  everyone  to  believe  that 
it’s  OK  to  view  women  pri- 
marily as  objects  for  sex. 
Jenny  Pugsley. 

Richmond.  Surrey  TW1Q. 


Blank  holidays 

DOES  J R Catlm  (Letters, 
August  27)  appreciate  the 
additional  harden  that  more 
public  holidays  would  place 
on  food  supplies?  Last  Friday, 
my  local  Salisbury's  all  but 
disappeared  under  heaving 
crowds  of  shoppers,  all  Intent 
an  taking  borne  enough  food  tO 
enable  a village  to  with- 
stand a three-month  siege.  The 
scene  at  Christmas  is  straight 
out  of  Dante.  For  pity's  sake, 
let’s  leave  well  alone. 

Ranald  W Graves. 

Flat  l,  n Slatey  Road, 

Oxton, Wirral  L43  lTA. 

WE  do  nominally  have 
Europe’s  fewest  bank 
holidays,  but,  taking  France, 
should  New  Year,  May  Day. 
VE-Day.  Bastille  Day.  As- 
sumption, All  Sa trite  Armi- 
stice etc  fell  on  a weekend, 
that  It's  lefromagedur,  no  day 
in  lien  and  hack  to  weak  on 
Monday. 

Keith  Wright 
96Branksome  Road. 


Workers  of  the  world,  unite 


YOU  report  (Prescott  woos 
Labour  vote  in  US.  August 
26)  that  Labour’s  deputy 
leader  says  there  is  a lot  to 
admire  in  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. On  the  same  page  is 
an  account  erf  how  toe  new 
Welfere  Bill,  signed  by  Clin- 
ton. will  cut  off  all  assistance 
to  illegal  immigrants  in  Cali- 
fbmia  as  well  as  millions  of 
the  poor  in  the  rest  of  toe  US. 

Wouldn't  my  colleagues  be 
better  advised  to  make  con- 
tact with  toe  New  American 
Labour  Party  set  up  recently 
in  Cleveland  at  a conference 
of  1,500  people  and  with  much 
support  from  US  trade 
unions?  They  have  decided 
that  the  Democratic  Party  no 
longer  represents  toe  work- 
ing class  and  that  toe  US 
needs  a real  Labour  Party. 
Hugh  Kerr  MEP. 

European  Parliament, 

97-113  rue  Belliard, 

1047  Brussels,  Belgium. 


ONE  reads  that  John  Pres- 
cott is  inaugurating  a 
new  branch  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Chicago,  a week  after 
doing  toe  same  in  Boston,  and 
after  other  branches  have 
been  opened  in  the  US,  Aus- 
tralia, Cyprus  and  the  other 
EU  states. 

Is  there  any  greater  hypoc- 
risy in  British  politics  than 
the  Labour  Party  resolutely 
refusing  to  organise  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  denying 
membership  to  Labour  sup- 
porters resident  here?  As  a 
Londoner,  living  in  England 
until  the  late  1960s.  I was  wel- 
comed to  active  membership; 
as  a taxpayer,  citizen 
voter  still,  I am  refused  if  I 
apply  from  this  address.  Were 
I to  do  so  from  Brisbane,  Bos- 
ton, Brussels  or  Bangkok t I 
would  be  accepted. 

Boh  Rodwell. 

86  Shore  Road,  Ballyhalbert, 
Newtowoards.  Co  Down  BT22. 


A Country  Diary 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Below 
Weir  Head,  at  low  tide,  toe 
Tamar  flows  to  a narrow 
channel  beside  a slippery, 
stony  shore.  Upstream  is  toe 
siited-up  lock  of  the  derelict 
Navigation  Canal,  a quiet 
backwater  covered  in  lilies 
and  hemmed  to  by  dark  trees. 
Across  the  river’s  ebbing 
water,  a stogie;  round-headed 
willow  marks  toe  edge  of  an 
expansive  sunlit  meadow  and 
beyond,  in  a blue  haze,  is 
Marwefi  Wood.  Flat  land  on 
toe  Cornish  side  is  restricted 
to  a narrow  terrace  below  the 
wooded  Colley  Cliff  Tall  Hi- 
malayan balsam,  Japanese 
knotweed  and  bogweed  en- 
croach on  the  narrow  path 
and  trees  cast  dense  shade 
over  rained  walls  growing 
tens,  ivy  and  moss.  Just  rec- 
ognisable are  toe  remains  of  a 
lime  kiln,  the  end  wall  of  a 
cottage  and  an  old  well. 
Amazingly.  this  remote,  over- 
grown site  was  once  a ship- 
building yard  downriver  from 
GnaMafcft  a booming  min- 
ing town  in  the  19th  century. 
Between  3364-  and  1868  five 
vessels  were  built  at  Net- 


stokes  Quay  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Emmanuel  Crocker, 
timber  merchant  and  ship- 
builder. So  narrow  is  the 
river  here,  almost  at  toe  head 
of  navigation,  that  schooners 
had  to  be  launched  sideways 
on  high  spring-tides.  As  was 
customary,  locals  — includ- 
ing miners,  mine  agents,  mer- 
chants, master  mariners  and 
farmers  — bought  shares  to 
these  vessel  properties,  which 
carried  goods  on  river, 
coastal  and  deep  waters.  One, 
toe  Thomas  Edwin,  a 74-ton 
schooner,  was  part-owned  by 
my  great  great  grandfetoer. 
Brewer  Tran  Martin  of  St 
Dominic.  Her  maiden  voyage 
was  in  1867  to  load  dried, 
salted  cod  on  the  Gaspe  penin- 
to  Quebec.  Tragically, 
toe  crew  of  five,  an  from 
Plymouth,  were  found  dead 
from  hypothermia  on  Anti- 
costi island  ta  the  St  Law- 
rence Gulf  The  vessel  was 
undamagsd  and  Mr  Crocker, 
the  intrepid  managing  owner, 
travelled  to  Canada  to  salve 
and  sail  her  home,  across  the 
Atlantic  *rnd  up  thw  Tamar 
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A TRIUMPH  awaits 
New  Labour  La  Amer- 
ica. In  a fortnight, 

010681  expotte 
will  officially  endorse  the 
party  at  a poblic  breakfast 

that  golden  New  York 
media  couple,  Harry  Evans 
and  Tina  Brown.  Partly, 
you  suspect,  since  Harry, 
boss  at  Random  House,  and 
Jina,  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker,  are  not  famed  for 
backing  losers,  tbeir  sup- 
port is  considered  a splen- 
did pnze— albeit  onefebat 
has  been  on  the  cards  Since 
they  flew  to  Washington  in 
April  j mt  to  be  at  the  same 

party  as  Mr  Tony  Blair. 
What  has  finally  persuaded 
hlr  Evans,  once  a brilliant 

to  prepare  foechlnmejFfor’ 

unclear.  Certainly,  it  would 
seem,  an  act  of  unlikely  'arro- 
gance were  he  to  hold  forth 
on  the  governance  of  a l 
country  he  had  no  Intention 
of  living  in.  Perhaps  Mr] 
Evans  thinks  he  has  reached 
the  “old  age’*  which,  he  fence 
said,  was  the  cme  thing  that 
would  bring  him  back  tn 
London.  Certainly,  at  68}  he 
has  matured  Cram  the  1 
young  firebrand  who  redpt- 
edly  refused  Harold  WS1-T 
son’s  offer  of  a Labour 
peerage. 


Wednesday  August  28 : 


FROM  Scotland  comck  a 
major  medical  break- 
through: a cure  has  I 
been  found  for  haemor-  1 
rhoids.  You  may  recall  how 
Sye  Webster,  banned  by  Ar- 
broath FC  after  kissing  the 
referee,  adduced  as  evt-  | 
dence  in  his  bid  for  readmis- 
sion  bis  doctor's  statement^ 
that  watching  from  a bench 
outside  the  ground  was  ag- 1 
gravating  bis  Farmer  Giles.} 
The  ban  has  since  been  1 

lifted,  Mr  Webster  has  been  l 
drinking  with  players  after  \ 
games,  and  on  a pre-season  \ 
trip  to  Newcastle  he  was  ' 
even  invited  to  breakfast 
with  the  team  . . . and.  so 
Scotland  on  Sunday  reports, 
those  piles  have  vanished. 
It’s  a miracle. 

THOSE  enchanted  by 
the  blitz  ad-campaign 
of  Mercury  Communi- 
cations featuring  the  spec- 
tral floating  baby  will  find 
it  hard  to  believe,  but  there 
is,  after  all,  something  you 
cannot  do  with  a telephone: 
yon  cannot  use  it  to  com- 
plain to  Mercury  0ne20ne 
about  a faulty  mobile 
phone.  A customer  reports 
that  when  be  called 
recently-,  an  operator  called 
William  adamantly  refused 
to  connect  him  to  customer 
relations,  on  Uie  grounds 
that  the  telephone  was  not  a 
suitable  device  for  dealing 
with  complaints. 

Apparently,  only  the  post 
will  do. . 

IT  seems  that  London 
Underground,  purveyor 
of  chaos  and  misery  to 
the  capital  city,  has  passed  a 
correspondence  course  at 
the  Paul  Johnson  School  of 
Sane  and  Rational  Moral 
Judging.  LU  has  banned  a 
condom  poster  on  the 
ground  that  it  features  a gay 
couple.  Zt  does  carry  con- 
dom ads  (one  for  Dnrex 
shows  a man  and  awoman, 
naked  to  the  waist  cuddling 
in  what  appears  to  beapool 
of  semen)  but  two  mem  in 
bed  together,  however  pas- 
sively, has  proved  too  xnneb. 
Meanwhile,  in  an  impres- 
sive follow-up  strike,  LU  has 
told  the  gay  charity  Rubber- 
stnflfers  that  its  posters  . 
must  avoid  the  words 
“gay”,  “sex”,  and  “con- 
dom”...  an  intriguing  lo- 
gistical challenge  to  a group 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide 
free  condoms  to  gay  men 
who  may  well  want  to  use 
them  during  sex. 


IN  the  continuing  row  be- 
tween Esther  Rantzesq 
and  her  BBC  colleague 
Martin  Ware,  who  accuses 
her  of  sloppy  journalism 
and  of  misleading  viewers 
a bout  a centre  for  the  Incur- 
ably 111,  a quote  moves  me  to 
tears.  “Mr  Ware  Isa  distin- 
guished reporter.”  said  Es- 
ther in  Monday’s  Indepeai- 
dent.  “But  I too  have  been 
honoured  - . You 
have  to  understand  Esther’s 
phobia  about  self-congratu- 
lation to  know  what  pain 
such  a declaration  will  have 

caused  her.  Not  only  does 
she  care  (she  cares  almost 
too  much,  some  believe);  she 
has  courage  to  match.  _ 
lynly,  the  woman  Is  a saint. 


Time  for  a Minister 
of  Justice 


election.  The  other  danger,  often,  at  public  expense 
amid  all  the  hoopla,  is  that  through  the  generous  Legal 
the  more  fundamental  Issues  Aid  system, 
will  be  ignored.  Our  system  of  While  the  guilty  benefit 
balding  people  on  remand  in  from  inawipnTatmg  the  sys- 
prison  is  a national  scandaL  tern,  the  Innocent  suffer.  One 


With  more  than  10,000  In 
prison  awaiting  trial  or  sen- 


tence, most  spend  many  served  a sentence  for  a crime 
months  incarcerated,  and  for  they  did  not  commit.  They 


1 some  it  extends  to  a year  or 
mere.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is  enormous  — £300 
million  or  so  punk  year  — 
money  that  could  be  much 


COMMENTANP ANALYSIS  9 

Information 
before 
technology 


in  five  remand  prisoners  is 
acquitted.  They  will  have 


may  have  lost  their  job,  their 
home  or  their  family  but  most 
win  receive  no  compensation. 

A new  system  Is  needed  for 
determining  the  length  of 


Commentary 


Derek 

Lewis 


better  spent  preventing  prison  sentences.  Remand 
prompted  me  to  recommend  a I law  or  in  its  interpretation  — crime,  catching  and  convict-  time  should  no  longer  be 


review  of  the  whole  system  but  there  is  a sting  even  in  mg  more  criminals,  ««d  reha-  automatically  deducted  from 
last  year  — acutely  aware  of  that  tail.  This  comedy  of  Mutating  those  sent  to  prison,  the  sentence.  Judges  should 
tow  politically  embarrassing  errors  has  been  capped  by  the  The  blame  for  these  delays  decide  exactly  tow  long  pris- 
the  issue  could  become  for  the  bizarre  spectacle  of  a Home  and  the  ctf  taxpayers’  oners  should  serve  after  they 

Secretary  reduced  to  inviting  money  rests  with  our  system  have  been  convicted,  whether 
convicted  criminals  to  sue  of  criminal  justice  and  with  time  spent  on  remand  should 


the  issue  could  become  for  the 
Government  and  the  Prison 
Service.  Ministers  agreed. 

Even  after  maTrrng  allow- 
ances for  the  August  silly  sea- 
son and  the  settling  of  old 
scores  between  the  Prison 


convicted  criminals  to  sue  of  criminal  justice  and  with 
him  so  that  the  courts  can  the  law  on  remand.  The  Jus- 


resolve  the  situation.  tics  system  is  painfully  slow 

' Let  ns  hope  a prisoner  will  and  creaking.  Recent  im- 
oblige  and  the  courts  will  rule  provements  In  the  police, 


the  law  on  remand.  The  jus-  be  taken  into  account  and  if 
tics  system  is  painfully  slow  so  how  much — taking  a prop- 


erly dim  view  of  those  who 
have  adopted  delaying  tactics. 


T 


Service,  probation  services  quickly  in  favour  of  common  Crown  Prosecution  Service  And  for  those  acquitted  who  PW/iH  hdTTiy-  " 
and  ministers,  such  a bizarre  sense.  If  perish  the  thought,  and  court  system  have  done  have  been  held  on  remand  too  IVICrxl© 


and  ministers,  such  a bizarre  sens*  perish  the  thought,  and  court  system  have  done 
outcome  could  hardly  have  they  were  to  rule  that  the  new  little  more  t"h«n  nibble  at 
been  anticipated.  It  seems  Heme  Office  legal  advice  is  practices  that  are  rooted  in 
that  the  purist  view  of  a hith-  correct,  there  will  need  to  be  


'HE  protracted  fracas  outcome  could  hardly  have 
over  the  early  release  been  anticipated.  It 
or  prisoners  appears  to  that  the  purist  view  of  a hith- 
tovs  elevated  the  hum-  erto  obscure  lawyer  within 


■ nave  elevated  the  hum-  erto  obscure  lawyer  within  urgent  legislation  to  restore 
?-■  ^ble  art  the  Home  Office  has  triggered  sanity  for  the  future.' 


rv^w  Grand  Old  a catastrophic  chain  of  Events  such  as  these  can 

York  could  not  have  events.  He  concluded  that  have  dangerous  side  effects. 
™“*“^Ij|fi-soMj^,suPtotiie  prisoners  sentenced  to  con-  They  can  create  an  unholy  al- 
top  or  the  mu  and  down  again  secutive  sentences  for  several  liance  between  ministers. 


more  expeditiously. 

This  sorry  tale  demon- 
strates the  undiminiBhed 
capacity  of  the  British  for 
muddling  through-  The  1967 


secutive  sentences  far  several  liance  between  ministers, 
offences  should  benefit  more  senior  civil  servants  and  op- 
than  once  from  their,  time  position  politicians  as  they 
Spent  on  remand  by  having  it  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  central  1- 
deducted  from  each  sentence,  sation-  Ministers  naturally 


of  the  British  for  deducted  from  each  sentence,  sation.  Ministers  naturally 
muddlmg  through.  The  1967  The  Prison  Service  complied  believe  cock-ups  justify  their 
Act,  which  purports  to  set  out  with  a degree  of  alacrity  that  own  instinctive  belief  that 
tow  remand  time  spent  in  in  other  circumstances  would  only  they,  not  those  running 
prison  should  be  deducted  have  been  commendable,  die  operations,  are  capable  erf 


Our  system  of 
holding  people  on 
remand  in  prison  is 
a scandal.  The  cost 
to  the  taxpayer 
is  enormous 


have  been  held  on  remand  too 
long  because  of  delays  by  the 
prosecution,  there  should  be 
th«  real  possibility  of  compen- 
sation. Ministers  had  already 
responded  to  Prison  Service 
requests  for  such  changes  as 
part  of  the  sentencing  propos- 
als published  in  the  March 
white  paper  — a welcome 
case  where  government  min 
isters  can  honestly  say  that 


25  per  cent 
tfjwyleaged  16  to  34. 
according  to  Gallup  in 
E5TSf*  ^ Telegraph. 

* te“  Y°u  foe  date  of  The 


round  a garden  eff  flowers." 
Unlike  the  Shell  guides  of  the 
Ms  and  60s.  which  believe  In 
calling  a dump  a dump,  Mee 
always  tries  to  err  on  foe  side 
of  charity;  though  sometimes 
he  is  defeated,  not  least  when 
he  revisits  his  native  town  oT 
Staptefard.  Notts:  “We  come  to 
it.”  he  mourns,  “with  amaze 
that  half  a century  could  bring 
about  such  n change,  for  30 
years  ago  it  was  a quiet  vil- 
lage." That  was  the  1940s:  it's 
far,  far  worse  today. 

All  of  which  has  long  made 
Mee  unfashionable.  If  he’s 
mentioned  at  all.  it  is  often 


Battle  of  nX*  ^ wtth  condescension,  as  a kind 

10  can  nam^tte*0?'  one  “ well-meaning  sentimentalist 
kvs  who  wtth  n hopeless  addiction  to 
Sn  JrihPta.  CXt!h'?  rnTe  anecdote  and  a hopelessly  com- 


foan  eight  in  lo  know  who 
pays  the  landlady  of  the  Queen 


the  problem  was  anticipated  Vic  pub  in  EastEnders-  air. 
and  acted  on.  bare  Windsor. 

But  the  Government  must  I wonder  what  ink.,, 


anecuoie  ana  a nope  less  ly  com- 
placent adoration  for  England. 

But  that  gets  him  wrong. 
Mee  is  a nonconformist  with 
the  nonconformist's  distaste 


from  prison  sentences,  is  a I Meanwhile  government  min-  acting  rationally  and  with  the  19th  rather  thaw  the  20th  factions  of  the  criminal-jus-  bans,  which  is  just  a«  \Lii 

mstri'OmlaM  rtf  tonnllv  ilnA-  1 j " ■ j , ■ _ l. „ »s , , . ■»  TTtJU 


But  the  Government  must  I wonder  what  i-v,,  ..  ,«*»«uonnBib  uiscaie 

not  confine  itself  to  dealing  would  have  iSf  for  deference  to  the  great  and 

with  the  mechanics  of  ealeu-  Having  prudently  died  in  1943  are  H,s  sympathies 

xss-^ssxsss  SJESJtfkKE 


masterpiece  of  woolly  draft-  isters  were  extolling  the  vir-  due  consideration  for  minis-  century, 
mg  which  has  been  inter-  tues  of  the  Union  Jack  on  terial  careers.  Mandarins  will  Prison 
prated  for  30  years  with  a identity  cards,  blissfully  un-  argue  for  more  central  con-  lawyers 


against  the  greater  Wat  Tyler 
against  Richard  II;  Parliament 


terial  careers.  Mandarins  will  Prisoners  and  their  defence  probation,  lawyers,  judges 
argue  for  more  central  con-  lawyers  who  play  the  remand  and  courts  — are  all  in  need 
trols  over  organisations  such  system  contribute  equally  to  of  a radical  shake-up.  The 


strong  dose  of  common  sense  aware  of  the  Hr.Hng  tmn»  trols  over  organisations  such  oygt*wn  contribute  equally  to  of  a radical  shake-up.  The 

by  local  improvise-  bomb,  concerning  which  they  as  the  Prison  Service  in  the  the  problem.  Prisoners  ex-  form  has  come  to  create  a 

non.  Gene,  however,  are  the  should  not  only  nave  been  in-  quest  for  power  and  the  inter-  pec  ting  a prison  sentence  single  Ministry  of  Justice  that 

days  when  prisoners  were  formed  but  intimately  in-  ests  of  their  own  job  security,  drag  their  heels.  They  would  would  have  the  vision,  the  de- 

com pliant  respecters  of  a volved-  Others  will  rake  over  Opposition  politicians  will  rather  serve  time  on  remand,  termination  and  the  power  to 

Home  Secretary’s  authority,  the  coals  in  microscopic  de-  short-sightedly  demand  more  where  they  are  not  required  achieve  change  where  others 

Today  prisoners,  egged  on  by  tall  to  decide  who  shot  John  ministerial  involvement  as  a to  work  and  enjoy  better  con-  have  foiled. 

lawyers  high  on  Legal  Aid,  — and  indeed  which  John  way  of  pinning  responsibility  ditions,  than  in  the  more  a us-  

turn  to  the  law  at  the  slightest  was  or  should  have  been  shot,  on  ministers  and  forcing  res-  tere  environment  experi-  Derek  Lewis  was  chief 

Provocation.  The  threat  that  Thankfully.  Michael  How-  ignations,  ignoring  the  feet  enced  by  convicted  prisoners,  executive  end  director-general 

litigation  could  undermine  30  ard  has  acted  rapidly  to  that  they  tope  to  reverse  Defence  lawyers  spin  oat  of  the  Prison  Service  1993-1996. 


tiresy^- police,  prisons,  since  he ideroted  the  ^ iffftSK 

SSSSifSa«S 


days  when  prisoners  were  formed  but  intimately  in- 
compliant  respecters  of  a volved.  Others  will  rake  over 
Home  Secretary’s  authority,  tbe  coals  in  mterpscopir*  de- 


Today  prisoners,  egged  on  by 
lawyers  high  on  Legal  Aid, 


— and  indeed  which  John 


°?er  people  tobr-  regime  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
wf£^*wea^.and  £«*ssJ-  Robin  Hood,  in  the  King's  Eng- 
^ wolr  11  UP-  bind  book  on  Mee's  native 
, , . - - *.  , That  was  the  basis  of  Mee's  county,  "stood  for  England  for 

would  tove  the  vision,  the  de-  Children  s Encylopaedia,  centuries  as  the  embodiment  of 
termination  and  the  Power  to  which  m my  edition  runs  to  10  the  resentment  of  the  poor 
achieve  change  where  others  volumes  and  in  Mine  people’s  against  the  forest  laws.  In  his 
have  foiled.  to  several  more.  It's  a chaotic  pillaging,  he  Is  vindicating 

wort,  rather  like  a vast  deport-  democratic  right  against  tyran- 


turn  to  the  law  at  the  slightest  was  or  have  been  shot., 
provocation.  The  threat  that  Thankfully,  Michael  How- 


litigation  could  undermine  30  ard  has  acted  rapidly  to  that  they  tope  to  reverse  Defence  lawyers  spin  oat 
years  of  muddling  through  resolve  an  absurdity  in  the  those  roles  at  the  next  general  cases  to  increase  their  fees, 


Derek  Lewis  was  chief 
executive  and  director-general 
of  the  Prison  Service  1993-1996. 
Catherine  Bennett  Is  away 


ment  store  which  sells  stock- 
ings on  the  fifth  floor  and 
tights  in  the  basement.  Be- 
cause it  was  originally  issued 
in  fortnightly  parts,  it  yanks 


nous  authority."  Above  all  he 
believed  in  self- improvement; 
and  not  as  a penance,  either, 
but  as  an  enrichcr  of  life.  He 
belongs  to  the  optimistic  age  of 


A substantial  part  of  the  T reasury  could  be  turned  into  luxury  flats.  Deyan  Sudjic 
proposes  that  other  historic  buildings  in  London  might  be  made  to  earn  their  living 

Whitehall’s  new  flat  tax 


you  round  from  topic  to  dispa-  youth-hostelling,  cycling  dubs 
rate  topic;  woman  fber  brain  and  the  WEA. 
compared  with  man's)  on  one  There  are  scattered  signs 
page  and  a poem  by  Keats  on  today  of  a resurrection.  A col- 
the  next  But  trawl  it  with  the  umnist  in  the  Tdegmph  dis- 
foe  index  and  untold  wealths  of  covers  the  Children's  Encyclo- 


mfbrmation  are  there,  from 
AA  ("standing  for  Automobile 
Association")  to  Zyrardow.  the 
Polish  woollen  centre. 

The  eldest  son  of  a railway 


paedia  in  a second-hand 
bookshop  and  confesses  he  is 
impressed.  The  Evening  Stan- 
dard names  him  as  one  of  the 
great  popular  educators  of  our 


ySMte  O SHORT  of  money 
is  Britain  that  the 
^H^only  way  the  Trea- 
■w^^Hsary  can  afford  a 
new  carpet  is  to  sell 
aft  half  its  threadbare  White- 
hall headquarters  for  use  as 
knury  fiats.  No,  this  is  not  a 
joke;  such  is  the  power  of  real 
lifetto  leap-frog  over  even  the 
nun  fantastic  attempts  at 
ironr.  Ken  Clarke's  financial 
roctet-sdentists  are  at  this 
veryimoment  paring  over  the 
fine  nrint  of  two  separate  pro- 
posal* along  exactly  those 
lines.! 

Stuart  Upton  and  Godfrey 
Bradman,  the  men  who 
brought  us  foe  late  unto 
mental  property  boom  of  the 
1980s  did  followed  it  with  foe 
even  lbs  lamented  property 
bust,  see  the  deal  as  their  best 
chancel  of  making  a come- 
back as  developers.  They  are 
fightina  each  other  for  the 
chancel  to  refurbish  those 
parts  oil  the  building  that  the 
TreasurV  will  not  part  with. 

In  exchange,  the  successful 
developed  will  be  able  to  turn 
the  other  half  into  a block  of 
ultra-upmarket  flats  aimed  at 
the  kindbf  high  rollers  who 
fancy  an  unobstructed  view  of 
Buckingham  Palace  from 
their  Jacuzzi  window;  high 
rollers  whb  have  presumably 
been  positively  vetted  to  en- 
sure they  to  not  harbour  a 
secret  passion  for  target  prac- 
tice with  high-powered  rifles 
or  unsuspected  proficiency  in 

the  use  of  ultra- sensitive  long-  

nmge  listening  devices. 

Given  that  tbe  Treasury  is  IftlAiJSlL  w* 

in  a better  position  to  barrow  ^ 

cheaply  foaxMtfoer  Liptan  or  . 

Bradman,  it  is  hardly  a recipe 
for  saving  foe  country  money. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  make  life 


R fireman  — ■ there  were  10  child-  age.  In  Yorkshire,  Steve  Rudd 

ren  in  the  family  — Mee  was  and  his  partner.  Julie  Ellison, 
from  early  youth  a kind  of  having  noted  that  many 
information  machine.  At  the  counties  are  scarce  in  book- 
foe  Met  leaving  plenty  of  turn  of  the  century  he  was  shops  and  some  unobtainable, 
room  insida  New  Scotland  spotted  by  Northclifie,  not  least  are  seven  years  into  a project 
Yard  surplus  to  require-  for  his  collection  of  250,000  to  republish  the  King's  Eng- 
ments,  which  presents  an  un-  press  cuttings.  That  led  to  land  series  direct  from  the  orig- 
surpassed  opportunity  for  Hannsworth  Histories  Of  The  inal  text 
top-security  living  with  Pal-  World  — Natural  History  and 

ace  views.  Soch  residences  Popular  Science.  In  his  last  12  BHEE,  says  Steve  Rudd, 
would  be  uniquely  well-suited  years  be  turned  to  another  au-  lyl  was  fascinated  by 
to  catering  for  foe  highly  dacious  project  a village-fry-  BWH  changing  technologies, 
specialised,  requirements  of  village  audit  in  41  volumes  of-  Today,  no  doubt,  he’d  be 
the  more  insecure  -tycoon  all  the  Engifeh  counties.  The  retained  as  consultant  to  some 


the  more  insecure  tycoon  all  the  English  counties.  The 
with  Latin  American  poppy-  impulse  was  much  the  same, 
growing  connexions,  and  Mee  wanted  people  to  know 
with  an  Interest  in  a heavily  what  their  country  contained 
guarded  front  door  and  24-  — especially  now  that  the  mo-  j 


hour  on-site  security. 


torcar  was  liberating  tbe  many 


organisation  deeply  involved 
in  the  IT  revolution,  devising 
the  kind  of  CD  Roms  which 
would  make  William  I and 
John  as  vibrant  in  young 


And  what  about  the  Palace  to  do  what  till  then  bad  been  people's  minds  as  any  latter- 
of  Westminster?  Now  that  the  the  lot  of  only  a privileged  few;  day  Windsor  — Barbara  tn- 
totemethas  made  represents-  to  explore  it  for  themselves.  He  eluded.  Hedied  at  a time— two 
tive  democracy  redundant  was  editor  rather  than  author  years  before  the  end  of  the 
and  file  BBC’s  studio  across  he  could  hardly  travel  foe  second  world  war  — when 
the  way  from  Palace  Yard  hag  whole  terrain  himself,  so  be  people  still  subscribed  to  the 
taken  an  the  role  of  the  lobby,  relied  on  reports  by  close  col-  notion  of  progress,  still  be- 
the  chamber  would  make  a leagues  and  friends.  But  open  a lieved  that  it  lay  in  our  hands 
fine  setting  for  Planet  Wash-  page  Bt  random,  and  foe  tone  is  to  create  a better  world.  Today 


we  tend  to  suspect  and  dispar- 
age prophets  of  self-improve- 


ington,  the  first  in  a world-  unmistakably  bis.  we  tend  to  suspect  ana  aispar- 

wide  chain  of  politically  To  a modern  ear.  it  is  often  age  prophets  of  self-improve- 
foemed  hamburger  restau-  archaic  and  sometimes  a little  ment.  But  it’s  better  than  self- 
rants  with  party  memorabilia  cloying.  "We  found  it,”  he  says  neglect 

all  over  the  walls.  It  would  of  Rushden,  Herts,  "for  away  

certainly  be  a no  less  dignl-  from  foe  strife  of  tbe  world  King's  England  Press  Is  at  37, 
fied  fete  for  the  building  than  with  as  lovely  a group  of  Crookes  Lane,  Carlton , near 





the  successful  bidder  eventu-  what  we  are  talking  about  baroque  manifestation, 
nTWovSfterct  the  only  secu-  here  is  winning  elections.  The  barely  got  into  its  Stride- 


Treasury  is  only  the  most  basement  as  part  of  the  deal 
baroque  manifestation,  has  But  for  a government  that  has 


here  is  winning  elections.  The  barely  got  into  its  stride.  already  had  the  vision  to  em-  ling  out  self-contained  office 
f&l-good  factor  depends  on  Madame  Tussaud's  is  offer-  bark  on  privatising  the  pris-  space  in  the  basement?  It  is 
tax  reduction,  and  taxrednc-  ing  to  build  a visitors’  centre  ons,  the  railways  and  the  no-  just  tbe  sort  of  address  that 
tton  depends  on  shaving  as  for  English  Heritage  at  Stone-  dear-power  stations,  there  is  the  James  Goldsmiths  and  the 


allv  ones  bust  foe  only  secu-  here  is  winning  elections,  ine  oareiy  got  mto  its  striae. 

?Sv  that  the  banks  could  feel-good  factor  depends  on  Madame  Tussaud's  is  offer- 
TmnW  h<»  foe  Trea-  tax  reduction,  and  taxrednc-  ing  to  build  a visitors’  centre 
nresum-  tion  depends  on  shaving  as  for  English  Heritage  at  Stone- 

inth  fiiB  vacant  Deeses-  many  pounds  as  possible  off  henge  and  the  Foreign  Office  no  need  to  stop  there. 

“ri  rt—  mandarins  the  public-sector  borrowing  is  touting  a development  site  Now  that  foe  Home  Secre- 

Sfon,  leaving  me  manuariu*  „ T,rfr«iit  in  +ho  nonfro  r£  Tterltn  m the 


fied  fete  for  the  building  than  I with  as  lovely  a group  of 
County  Hall's  proposed  new  thatched  cottages  as  ever  stood 
use  as  an  aquarium.  I 

Those  gothic  halls  in  foe 
Law  Courts  in  the  Strand  are 
clearly  foe  most  monumental 
lost  opportunity,  just  begging 
for  a dynamic  new  future  as 
foe  Last  Chance  Gambling  Sa- 
loon. franchised  to  Mecca. 

And  the  National  Gallery 
would  maicp  a fine  marriage 
centre  for  Japanese  visitors 
keen  to  fly  round  the  world  to 
plight  their  troth  under  the 
gaze  of  a Leonardo  or  a 
Rembrandt 

Then,  of  course,  there  are 
foe  rich  opportunities  of 
Downing  Street  itself.  Why 
not  meet  foe  ever  more  heavy 
running  costs  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  residence  by  carv- 
ing out  self-contained  office 


King's  England  Press  Is  at  37, 
Crookes  Lane,  Carlton,  near 
Barnsley,  South  Yorks  S71  3JR 


houiie  i n s u r an  ce 
c'oiwpany  doesn’t 
deliver  these 


requirement  And  in  pursuit  in  tbe  centre  of  Berlin  in  the  tery  is  doing  such  a good  job 
foe  exercise  of  that  object,  the  private  fl-  hope  of  squeezing  the  British  of  bringing  down  the  crime 
is  nothjngso  pedestrian  as  nance  initiative,  of  which  the  embassy  to  Germany  into  the  figures,  it  is  time  to  down-size 


the  Janies  Goldsmiths  and  the 
Ross  Perots  of  this  world 
would  pay  handsomely  for, 
and  it  is  certainly  much  bet- 
ter value  than  having  to  buy 
all  those  votes. 


Retro-chic  hits  the  hijack 


ing  civilian  planes.  Leila  sionaL  who  can  still  break 
Khaled  in  London  and  the  through  the  defences  — like 
operations  at  Dawsons  the  Algerian  Islamists  who 


It’s  back  like  other  sixties  icons,  but  this 
time  the  air  hold-up  looks  distinctly  clumsy. 
Ian  Black  on  aterrorist  anachronism 


^ Field  in  Jordan  were  took  an  Air  France  flight  to 

among  the  Palestinians’  Marseilles  a couple  of  years 
would  find  in  Britain.  They  spectacular  pieces  of  politi-  ago  — but  it  does  make  tbe 
differed  only  from  the  mass  cal  theatre,  a weapon  of  the  attempt  more  risky, 
of  their  unfortunate  conn-  weak  with  a strong  sense  of  Coordinated  legal  moves 
trymenin  having  the  means  the  dramatic.  have  helped:  air  piracy  is 

to  get  out  Tbe  Middle  East  provided  air  piracy,  so  when  Cuban 

Legal  fundamentals  many  of  the  most  compel-  hijackers  land  in  Miami  the 


require  a trial  here.  The  ling  examples  of  the  genre, 
other  possibility  — return  TWA  was  dubbed  “Travel 
to  the  point  of  departure  — With  Amal”  after  the  Leba- 
must  be  ruled  out  because  nese  Sbi’ite  movement  that 


Americans  routinely  send 
them  back,  whatever  the 
politicans  say  about  Isolat- 
ing Havana. 

Iraqi  exiles  complained 


I to  be:  the  PJ"? dam  Hussein,  even  if  their  Sudan’s  cosy  relationship  in  1985  took  a plane  to  Bei-  Iraqi  exiles  complained 
rash  that  brok?  ™ methods  are  unorthodox  with  Its  fellow-pariah  in  rut  and  started  a two-week  yesterday  that  they  were 
late  sixties  r“#Q^  ' and  in  breach  of  British  Baghdad  means  that  a international  death  watch  embarassed  by  the  Stansted 
some  time  back,  so  yesrc  „£  international  law.  flight  to  Khartoum  would  m Nfnw  htta*i«M«taMi*ii^ 

day’s  drama  ot  yet  the  contrast  with  the  mean  death.  Over  to 

Airways  plane  ats™wu  femfijar  face  of  late-  Michael  Howard  — nor- 


®°™e  TTsthe  Sudan  and  international  law.  flight 
day’s  dram*  ot  . Staiisted  yet  the  contrast  with  the  mean 
Airways  plane  f lt0  more  famlMar  face  of  late-  Micha 

^ when  20th-century  aviation  mally 

it,  a blast  from  terrorism  could  not  have  pease 

even  tororiOT  0Mr  a respec 


flight  to  Khartoum  would  by  murdering  a US  Navy 
mean  death.  Over  to  man  and  dumping  his  body 


hijack  but  insisted  it  under- 


Michael  Howard  — nor-  live  on  camera.  And  in  a 
mally  busy  trying  to  ap-  sinister  meeting  of  terror- 

1.4  mAaifa  aAfmilda 


man  and  dumping  his  body  lined  the  need  for  more  de- 
li ve  on  camera.  And  tn  a termined  international  at- 


even  a1i1  been  greater:  just  over  a respaaaoie  jwuuib 

Those  ^J£ted  month  after  TWA  800  disin-  friends  about  their  Land  on- 

were  falthmuy  tegrated  off  Long  Island,  no  based  dissidents  — and  an 

through  * careful  group  or  individual  has  imaginative  fntmiretation 


pease  Britain's  more  1st  and  media  agendas, 
respectable  Middle  Eastern  those  hostages  were  even- 


uuv—9—  " ,U,  aathQI  PTOUP  Ol  U1UIV1UIBU 

a^ed  P^SStiatore,^Ar-  even  claimed  reponsibility 

hMtaeel^r„  intAnireters  for  the  biggest  act  of  mass  pamsnmeni  aas  oeen 
aMc-speaktoB^fo^j^g1^  murder  since  Lockerbie-  meted  out.  . 

obeying  cni^n  Sudan  Airways  provided  Aircraft-hijacking  has 

keep  fo®  a means  of  escape.  Uke  the  gone  out  of  fashion  since 

play  for  ttme-  to  cnbans  who  flee  ibe  loosen-  the  Palestinians,  defeated 

D®ta,1^+^£™wSuttle  ing  grip  of  Fidel  Castro,  by  tbe  Israelis  after  the 
““jy^SSenor  these  Iraqis  Wanted  to  reach  1967  war,  sought  to  drama. 

mwtpe°P1e  a safe  haven  they  knew  they  tise  their  struggle  by  seiz- 


sinister  meeting  of  terror-  tention  to  getting  rid  of 
1st  and  media  agendas,  Saddam  Hussein. 

those  hostages  were  even-  The  other  really  big  job 

ftiends  about  their  London-  tnally  freed  with  an  ABC  remains  tackling  those 
based  dissidents  — and  an  anchorman  acting  as  MC-  faceless  terrorists  who 
imaginative  interpretation  But  planes  are  much  murder  to  express  a gen- 
of  the  asylum  laws  once  harder  now:  25  years  ago  eral  hatred,  unarticulated 
punishment  has  been  anyone  with  the  nerve  and  mute,  for  the  West  for 
meted  out  could  divert  one  with  a pis-  America.  They  at  least 


meted  out  could  divert  one  wxtb  a pis- 

Air craft- hijacking  lias  toL  Now  casual  hijackers 
gone  out  of  fashion  since  are  stumped  by  foe  simple 


understand  that  wholesale 
death  — no  ceasefires,  no 
coded  warnings,  no  regrets 


the  Palestinians,  defeated  expedient  of  X-raying  bags  coded  warnings,  no  regrets 
by  tbe  Israelis  after  the  walking  through  mag-  for  civilian  casualties  — 
1967  war.  sought  to  drama-  netometers.  That  will  not  does  have  a shock  value  the 
tise  their  struggle  by  seiz-  stop  a dedicated  profes-  old  hijack  never  achieved. 


10  OBITUARIES 


Baron  Baker 


King  Carnival 


Baron.  Baker . . . the  ‘Christopher  Columbns  of  Brixton'  and  of  Nottfng  Hill's  Carnival 


ARON  Baker  had 
a taste  for  the  the- 
atrical. Whether 
hawking  goat 
curry,  rice  and 
peas  from  a street  stall  or 
bemoaning  at  a public  meet- 
ing the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  black  teenagers,  hs  would 
always  strive  for  the  dramatic 
gesture. 

He  died,  aged.  89,  in  the 
same  grand  slide  an  Monday 
night,  timing  his  departure  to 
coincide  with  one  of  his  great- 
est loves  — foe  Noting  Hill 

carnival.  Few  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  revellers  who 
packed  west  London  that 
night  will  have  realised  the 
irony,  but  as  they  danced,  a 
man  who  had  helped  to  create 
this  annual  celebration  of 
Britiah  multtculturalism  lay 
dying  after  a heart  attack. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  without  Baron 
Baker  there  would  be  no  car- 
nival. But  he  certainly  played 
a large  — and  largely  forgot- 
ten — part.  And  for  the  record 
he  also  helped  to  create  the 
black  community  of  Brixton. 

Bom  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
he  was  a product  of  British 
colonial  rule  in.  the'  West 
Twriioq  : — culturally  Carib- 
bean but  English  by  educa- 
tion. At  school,  he  was  taught 
English  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  brought  up  to  revere 
the  monarchy  arid  the  British 
political  system. 

Later,  he  carried  that  faith 
in  the  “mother  country"  with 
him,  turning  down  work  cut- 
ting sugar  cane  in  America  in 


favour  of  signing  up  for  the 
RAP  as  a military  policeman. 
Posted  in  Sussex  during  the 
second  world  war.  he  bridled 
with  wounded  British  pride 
when  taunted  by  white  GIs: 
“We  are  King  George  Vi's 
soldiers,  not  Roosevelt’s  blade 
boys,”  he  told  them, 

Baron  Baker  was  one  of  foe 
few  West  Indians  to  stay  on  in 
this  country  after -the  war, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  foil 
weight  of  anti-black  discrimi- 
nation in  Britain  hit  him.  He 
was  tamed  dawn  for  jobs  as 

soon  as  employers  saw  him. 
anri  found  hiTriqaif  excluded 
from  living  in  all  but  Lon- 
don's slum  areas,  finally  set- 
tling in  Rachman's  play- 
ground, NbttihgHiZL  “If  I was 
seen  walking  down  the  street 
with  the  Queen  of  England, 
people  would  assume  she  was 
a prostitute,”  he  told  me. 

It  was  typical  of  Baker  that 
instead  of  allowing  his  experi- 
ences to  foster  into  bitterness, 
hie  turned  it  to  good  purpose, 
offering  a helping  hand  to 
other  arriving  West  Indians. 
When  the  SS  Empire  Win- 
drush  docked  at  Tilbury  in 
June,  1948,  carrying  492 
young  West  Indians,  Baker 
was  there  to  meet  him,  hav- 
ing arranged  for  the  deep  air 
raid  shelter  in  Clapham  to  be 
opened  as  a reception  centre. 

The  newcomers  descended 
on  foe  nearest  labour  ex- 
change in  Coldharbour  Lane, 
Brixton;  and  so  a community 
was  bam.  In  1988,  when  Lam- 
beth council  marked  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  arrival 


of  the  Wmdrush,  Baker  was 
dubbed  the  “Christopher  Co- 
lumbus of  Brixton11. 

He  might  equally  have  been 
called  the  Columbus  of  Net- 
ting Hill,  as  he  played  a for- 
mative part  in  the  events  that 
gave  birth  to  the  carnival.  In 
August,  1958,  the  area  ex- 
ploded into  racial  violence 
when  thousands  of  white 
youths  rioted  against  their 
black  neighbours. 

On  the  third  and  worst 
night  of  the  rioting,  Baker 
and  his  friends,  in  a cafe 
called  The  Fortress,  made  Mo- 
lotov cocktails  and  hurled 
♦ham  against  white  rioters 
who  were  milling  around  out- 
side shouting:  “Let's  bum  foe 
niggers  out” 


THE  attack  was 
repelled,  and  the 
riots  fizzled  out. 
Soon  after  the  first 
carnival  was  held  in 
a church  hall  in  King's  Cross, 
as  a statement  that  British 
black  people  had  no  intention 
of  being  intimidated  out  of 
their  homes  by  racist  vio- 
lence. A couple  ofyears  later, 
the  carnival  returned  trium- 
phantly to  Netting  H11L 
. I first  came  across  him  as  a 
student,  researching  a book 
on  the  riots,  and  folly  ex- 
pected to  have  my  naive  ques- 
tions swatted  aside.  To  my 
relief,  he  was  generous  and 
unreserved. 

. I remember  him  most  not 
as  a Columbus  — though  the 
title  Is  appropriate  — - but  as 
someone  who  loved  to  toll 
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Letter-  . 

• ft  • ■tMl 

Klaus  Hetdmsohrt  unices:  Rio 
Reiser,  Gennany’s  rock  king 
may  have  been  a travelling 
salesman^  son,  but  -the  Ger- 
man word  for  traveller  is 
“reiaender,”  not;  as  your  obit- 
uary (Avgust  23)  suggested, 
"reiser,”  which  doesn't  exist 
i in  the  language  unless  spelt 
with  ^ It  thus  becomes 
“reiszeri’meantog  something 
sensational—  “best  seller'’ or 
“thriller/*  When  Reiser  was 
! atthehmghtofhissianesshe 
may  wel  have  been*  relszer! 

And  “scherben",  which  fea- 
tured in  foe  name  of  his  band 
should  be  translated  as  “bro- 
ken pieces”  and  not  as 
‘‘smithereens". 


stories,  peppered  Mth  Jamai- 
can aphorisms, In:-,  his 
smokey,  lilting  voice  with  an 
infectious  laugh.  He  was  a 
good-time  boy,  friends - were 
drawn  to  him,  including  Jase- 
nhiiiH  Baker  and  Swr^h  Chur- 
chill. Winston’s  daughter,  as 
well  as  Mandy  Rice-Davies 
and  Christine  Keeler  in  the 
late  1950s. 

His  relationship  with  au- 
thority was  lass  affectionate. 
Hubert  — KisreaT  name  — 
Baker  had.  a record  for  canna- 
bis dealing,  for  which  be 
never  felt  ashamed  nor  apolo- 
gised. He  first  took  foe  drug 
when  he  was  10  — his  mother 
infused  it  in  his  tea.—  and 
continued  to  use  it  all  his  life, 
believing  It  did.  Mb  much 
good  and  nobody  else  any 
harm.  At  foe  same  time,  he 
campaigned  against  hard 
drugs,  perceiving  heroin  and 
crack  cocaine  as  foe  real 
tommy.  His  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  local  unemployed 
teenagers  gave  birth,  after 
years  of  fruitless  endeavour, 
to  Prospects  Kensington,  a 
thriving  west  London  train- 
ing agency. 

He  died  on  Monday  night  in 
Hammersmith  hospital,  just  a 
few  miles  from  foe  carnival. 
He  was  too  far  away  to  hear 
tiie  music  .—  but  if  he  had 
been  there,  be  would  have 
been  dancing. 

Edward  PSBdngton. 

Baron  Baker,  activist,  bom  De- 
cember 28,  1925;  died  August  28, 
1996 


Birthdays 


Paul  "Allen,  footballer,  34; 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  chief  of 
dan  Campbell,  99;  Rt  Rev 
John, ‘Bone,  Bishop  of  Read- 
ing, 66;  Sr  Cecil  Clothier 
QC.  chairman,  ‘ Beverley  AUitt 
inquiry,  77;  Imogen  Cooper, 
pianist,  47;  Lord  (Hugh)  Cud- 
UppJ  journalist,  S3;  Prof 
Wendy  Davies,  historian,  54; 
Windsor  Davies,  actor,  66; 
Ail  to1*'  DtmkeL,  former  di- 
rector-general. Galt,  64;  Janet 
Frame,  novelist,  73;  Carol 
Harlow,  prof  of  .public  law, 
LSEi  61;  Sir  Rupert  Hart- 
Daris,  author  and  publisher, 
89;  Anne  Hudson,  prof  of  Me- 
dieval English,  University  of 
Oxford,  5%  Emlyn  Hughes* 
footballer,  broadcaster,  49; 
Prof  Sir  John  Kingman, 
ricechanceQrar,  Bristol  Uni- 
versity, 57;  Dr  Joseph  Lttns, 
foipner  secretary-general, 
Najo,  85;  EUain  Mellor,  for- 
mer jockey,  53;  Donald 
OTkmnor,  actor,  dancer,  71; 
Jamie  Osborne,  jockey,  29; 
Max  Robertson,  broadcaster, 
8£  John  Shirley-Quirk,  bass- 
barihme,  65;  David  Soul,  ac- 
tor, 52;  Margaret  Stones,  bo- 
tanical artist  76. 


Raymond  O’Malley 


English  as  a lively  living  literary  language 


Raymond  O'Malley, 
who  has  died  aged  86. 
spent  his  life  teaching 
English  to  young  people,  from 
primary  level  to  university. 

He  was  bom  in  London  of 
Irish  parents  — his  father 
was  a soldier  — and  as  a 
young  man  his  avid  reading 
included  the  works  of 
DH  Lawrence  as  they  came 
out.  After  an  English  first  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  taught  at  Dartington  Hall 
School  in  Devon.  There  he 
became  senior  English 
teacher  and  deputy  head. 

His  criticisms  of  those  edu- 
cational theorists  whose  ab- 


stractions exhibited  "hy- 
gienic, rootless  rationality” 
had  connected  him  with  what 
became  known  as  Cambridge 
English  and  to  F R Lea  vis,  the 
moving  force  behind  Scru- 
tiny, to  which  he  contributed. 
Through  Scrutiny  he  met  edi- 
torial board  member  Denys 
Thompson,  with  whom 
O'Malley  published  many 
bodu  from  the  1950s  to  the 
1970s.  O'Malley's  first  wife, 
Dorothy  Aptborpe,  a South 
African,  was  the  best  friend  of 
Q D Lea  vis. 

When  the  second  world  war 
broke  out,  O'Malley  was 
granted  an  exemption  from 


military  service  as  a pacifist 
but  told  that  he  could  no 
longer  teach  and  must  work 
on  a form.  Hie  decided  on 
subsistence  forming,  which 
neither  added  to  the  war 
effort  nor  made  him  a drain 
on  the  economy.  After  a 
year’s  training,  he  rented  a 
croft  in  Wester  Ross,  “too 
small  to  support  a pair  of 
horses  and  yet  unworkable 
without  one".  One  Horse 
Farm,  his  account  of  those 
strenuous  years  was  pub- 
lished in  1948  and  republished 
last  year.  The  book  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife  who  had  died 
from  a brain  haemorrhage  in 


1946.  His  misery  was  un- 
abated until  his  1949  marriage 
to  cellist  Pamela  Hind. 

After  the  war,  he  returned 
to  Dartington  but  in  19K1  took 
a Southampton  University 
lectureship  and  in  1961  moved 
to  Cambridge  as  a lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Educa- 
tionJJe  completed,  with  De- 
nys Thompson,  a series  of 
secondary  school  course 
books  that  took  pupils  up  to  O 
level.  At  a time  when  parsing 
and  precis  were  the  staple  of 
school  English,  English  Jbr 
the  Living  encouraged  intelli- 
gent reading  and  lively  writ- 
ing. Other  series  followed. 


David  Tudor 


Black  Mountain  sounds 


DAVID  Tudor,  who 
has  died  aged  70, 
abandoned  a career 
as  a virtuoso  per- 
former of  contemporary 
piano  music  to  devote  himself 
to  the  composition  and  perfor- 
mance of  electronic  music. 

Tudor  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  where  he 
began  his  career  as  an  organ- 
ist. After  studying  composi- 
tion and  piano,  he  began  to 
concentrate  on  the  piano  and 
soon  became  known  as  an 
interpreter  of  some  of  the 
most  demanding  works  in  the 
contemporary  repertory. 

In  New  York  in  1950,  he 
gave  the  American  premiere 
— and  the  second  perfor- 
mance anywhere  — of  Pierre 
Boulez’s  Second  Piano  So- 
nata. He  also  gave  the  first 
performances  of  works  by 
Karlbeinz  Stockhausen,  who 
dedicated  a piece  to  him,  and 
many  others.  But  his  closest 
association  was  with  John 
Cage,  who  said  that  all  his 
works  until  1970  were  written 
either  directly  for  Tudor  or 
with  him  in  mind.  He  gave 
the  first  performances  of 
Cage's  Music  of  Changes 
(1952)  and  the  Concert  for 


Piano  and  Orchestra,  the  lat- 
ter at  a retrospective  concert 
of  Cage's  music  at  New  York 
Town  Hall  in  1958,  when  the 
work  was  “conducted"  by 
Merce  Cunningham. 

When  the  Merce  Cunning- 
ham Dance  Company  was 
formed  at  Black  Mountain 
College  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  summer  of  1953,  with 
John  Cage  as  musical  direc- 
tor, Tudor  joined  him  as  com- 
pany musician.  He  continued 
to  perform  and  tour  with  the 
company  until  the  end  of  1994. 
when  ill-health  caused  him  to 
retire.  After  the  death  of  Cage  j 
in  August  1992,  Tudor  had 
succeeded  him  as  the  compa- 
ny's musical  director,  and  he 
continued  as  musical  advisor. 

In  the  early  days,  Tudor 
loved  to  play  19th  century 
salon  music,  and  he  made  a 
selection  of  such  pieces  for  : 
Cunningham's  Dime  a Dance 
in  1953.  Another  Cunningham 
dance  of  that  year  was  Banjo, 
to  music  by  Louis  Moreau  j 
Gottschalk.  Cunningham’s  I 
dancers  could  not  understand  i 
why  the  choreographer  had 
chosen  the  piece  when  they  1 
heard  it  played  by  another 
pianist,  so  Cunningham 


asked  Tudor  to  play  it  for  one 
rehearsal  “It  sounded  like  50 
banjos  all  played  at  once," 
Cunningham  has  said,  arid 
when  they  heard,  the  dancers 
understood.  Tudor  also 
played  music  of  this  kind  for 
dances  by  the  eccentric  and 
beautiful  Katherine  Lite. 

At  Black  Mountain  in  1962. 
where  Tudor  was  an  instruc- 
tor, he  took  part  in  Cage’s 
famous  untitled,  unstruc- 
tured theatre  piece,  together 
with  Cunningham,  the  poets 
Mary  Caroline  Richards  and 
Charles  Olson,  and  the 
painter  Robert  Rauschenberg. ; 
A number  of  friends  from 
Black  Mountain  later  framed 
the  Gate  Hill  Coop  in  Stony 
Point  New  York,  known  as 
"The  Land,"  where  Cage, 
Tudor.  Richards,  and  other 
artists  lived  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Cage  and 
Tudor  initiated  the  trend 
towards  “live”  (as  opposed  to 
taped)  electronic  music  in  the 

Cunrirngham  company's  H1U-  1 

sical  repertory,  and  Tudor  | 
ended  his  active  career  as  a . 
pianist  In  1968  he  composed 
his  first  score,  for  Cunning- 
ham's Rain  Forest.  This  was 
followed  by  Sounddance 


His  interest  in  literature 
was  broad  and  political  in  the 
tradition  of  RHTawney. 
D H Lawrence  represented  for 
him,  among  other  things,  con- 
tinuity In  community  life  and 
sensitivity  to  the  rhythms  of 
nature.  This  was  no  romantic 
notion  of  an  “organic  commu- 
nity” but  something  he  knew 
at  first  hand  from  the  valley 
in  the  Cuillen  mountains.  His 
crofting  experience  also  . gave 
him  a love  of.  folk  song.  He 
wrote  the  entry  on  that  sub- 
ject in  Cambridge  Guide  to  the 
Arts  in  Britain. 

O'Malley,  like  Mathew  Ar- 
nold before  him;  believed  , in 


using  the  original  texts  when 
teaching  literature  to  the 
young  and  opposed  teaching  a 
literature  specially  adapted 
for  school  pupils.  Taught  ap- 
propriately, Shakespeare,  he 
felt,  could  be  enjoyed  early 
and  remain  a source  of  plea- 1 
sure  as  the  pupil  grew  older. 
He  was  a perceptive  critic  and 
invited  students  to  consider 
texts  from  a fresh  angle. 

Hie  had  a quiet  authority 
and  hearing  him  speak,  you 
were  compelled  to  admire  the 
integrity  behind  the  self-effiac- 
ing,  sharp-seeing,  tall  man.  At 
the  same  rimp  he  had  a de- 
lightful sense  of  humour, 
which  showed  itself  In  his 
teaching.  This  was!  never  dull 
and  was  an  activity  he  be- 
lieved should  be  shared  with 
students.  The  teacher  had  no 
mystique,  but  only  the  advan- 
tage of  having  made  more 
mistakes  by  which  the  less 


experienced  might  team. 

hi  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, he  worked  to  know 
every  student  so  that  his  his 
choice  of  their  school  place- 1 
rnents  — he  kept  in  close 
touch'  with  each  educational 
establishment  — extended 
their  understanding.  By  the 
conclusion  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was  director  at 
studies  and  life  fellow  at  Sel^ 
wyn  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1986,  he  suffered  a severe 
stroke,  the  first  of  several,  but 
his  strong  constitution  and 
the  devoted  care  of  Pamela 
enabled  him  to  attend  con- 
certs for  most  of  his  remain- 
ing years.  He  also  leaves  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  - 

Keith  Crook. . 

Raymond  O'Malley,  teacher 
bom  August  15, 1909;  dtad.’July 
25,1996 


(1975),  Exchange  <1978), 
Channels/ Inserts  (1981),  Quar- 
tet (2982).  Phrases  (1884), 
Shards  (1987),  Five  Stone 
Wind  (with  Cage  and  Ta- 
kehisa  Kosugi)  (1988),  Polar- 
ity (1990),  and  Enter  (1992).  fo 
the  autumn  of  1992,  he 
returned  to  the  acoustic  piano 
in  concert  performances  of 
Cage’s  Winter  Music  with 
Atlas  EclipticaUs  and,  in  1993, 
Solo  Jbr  Piano.  In  1994,  Cun- 
ningham was  able  to  realise 
his  final  collaborations  with 
Cage.  Ocean,  to  which  Tudor 
contributed  the  electric  com- 
ponent, Soundings;  Ocean 
Diary.  The  orchestral 
element,  played  by  112  musi- 
cians. is  by  Andrew  Culver, 
following  Cage’s  original  con- 
cept. The  work  was  per- 
formed earlier  this  summer, 
at  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival 
in  New  York. 

Many  of  the  electronic  de- 
vices used  in  Tudor's  compo- 
sitions were  designed  and 
made  by  himself.  Tudor  was 
one  of -four  core  artists  who 
collaborated  on  the  design  of 
the  Pepsi  Pavilion  for  Expo 
TO.  Osaka,  Japan,  a project  of 
Experiments  in  Art  and  Tech- 
nology. With  the  visual  artist 


Composer  at  the  electronic  keyboard . . . David  Tudor 


Jacqueline  Mounter,  he  devel- 
oped a kite  environment  that 
was  installed  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  in  New  York  in  1986, 
in  Dusseldorf  in  1988,  and  at 
tin  Jack  Tilton  Gallery  In 
New  York  in  1990.  Other  col- 
laborators included  the  film- 
maker Molly  Davies,  the  cho- 
reographer Viola  Farber,  and 
the  painter  Robert 
Rauschenberg. 

He  was  a great  cook,  partic- 
ularly of  the  cuisine  of  TivUn, 
where  he  had  spent  much 


time.  “John  Cage  said  David 
had  a golden  ear,"  Merce 
Cunningham  said  recently, 
and  added,  “that  he  did,  but 
he  also  had  a marvellous 
sense  of  humour.”  In  general,  i 
Tudor’s  contribution  to  the 
life  and  work  AT  the  Cunning- 
ham company  was  more  than 
just  musical;  as  much  as  Cun- 
ningham and  Cage  them- 
selves, he  personified  its 
philosophy. 

One  day  at  Black  Mountain 
when  Cunningham  was  I 


rehearsing  an  extremely  com- 
plex solo,  one  of  the  first  he 
bad  choreographed  with 
chance  processes,  he  sat  down 
in  despair.  Tudor  then 
remarked:  “Well,  this  is 
clearly  impossible  — but  we’ll 
go  right  ahead  and  do  it 
anyway.” 

David  Vaughan 

David  Tudor,  composer,  bom 
January  20,  1926;  died  August 
13, 1906  | 


I jDeatli  Notices 

UBS  - 

L IS  Id  83.  Brtgactar  fiMMORl  (Qhnv)  Ha- 
waii QBE,  RtFWfctS.  Befowad  husband 
ta  Poesy-  mueMowKJ  (altar  of  Jane  and 
OawobM.  and  grandrmhw  at  Staphea  and 
Ctahartno.  Private  (aniHy  and  cremation 
unto*.  No  Soars™  phnaa  but  dotnUotw  It 
desired  ta  State-  Asms  Foundation  King 
Edward  vh  Hospital  tar  omcare.  AThsnka- 
qhrtng  Sendee  trill  bo  hold  In  London  on  a 
data  to  be  annouucstfc 

BOYD,  bmtraud  Ttas  Mario,  nia  Dincfc- 
lags  muz  ta  3MSJ6  after  a short  Hlnaaa. 
UottMr  Of  Thomas  and  Mchaal.  Funeral  at 
Breskseear  Crematorium.  RirlaNp  on 
Wsdnaaday  4th  ttaptambf  at  ILSOwn. 
Enqtdrlsa  to  Dt8t  8507233. 

DONALDSON.  On  Thursday  2 M August 
18M  at  WMtam  infirmary  Glasgow.  David 
Abercrombie  Donakfeon  RSA.  RP.  HGL 
LLD.  D.LnT.  Queen's  Pafntar  and  Umrar 
in  Scotland.  Much  tavwd  husband,  iathar 
and  orBcxttaflw  of  Maiysta.  David.  Bally, 
CarofliM;  David  J.  Kara,  ffletmta*  and 
Sebastian  Funeral  service  ta  Glasgow 
Cuthsdrol  On  Thursday  2Stft  August  at  11.00 
am,  thermite  interment  at  - Buchanan; 
Churahyerd  ta  to  which  those  who 

can  come  adll  be  moat  welcome. 

HBJMNO,  Jim.  On  28th  August,  aged  BO 
mao,  paacatutiy  In.  St  Luke's  Hoopfce. 
Qhtatlald.  Loving  mother  ol  Aims  and  rack 
and  gramtanthar  of  Fiona  and  Mllle.  Ser- 
vice ami  Cremation  ta  The  HiedHTa  Wood 
Crematorium.  Shsflltad.  on  Friday  aooi 
Auoimt  ta  12  noon.  No  Hows™,  donations 

&mecla  payable,  to  Cancer  Roiisf 
Hen  Fund  or  St  Luke's  Hospice, 
maybe  sent  ta  Wood  FtawM  Bernice,  848 
Era)  sea*  Hoad.  Shatneta  811  SIP 

LANDLESS.  Bdnln  Key  passed  away 
pQBajhity  ft?  hospital  on  August  Mth. 

MACKENZX.  Peacefully  ta  Western  infir- 
mary Blaapow  on  22M  August  IBM.  Pro- 
lessor  WXMAIadaOTlIs.  CAE.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Politics  at  OtamjcNr  and  Man- 
chaste  Universities.  Funeral  service  « 
Clydebank  Crematorium  North  Dal  rotter  on 
Monday  Did  September  IBM  at  3.00pm.  No 
Bowers  please.  Remembered  with  knra  by 
■tts  and  fiunDy. 

8UUJYAN  Professor  QsoWuy  DanM.  of. 
the  University  at  flowing  on  23nfl  August 
«99.  agod-62.  star  a snort  9gM  toSA 
cancer.  Sadly  m toned  by  hb  wte  Saina, 


Oitar  eon  Dantta  and  ttaifthar  tool,  Ms 
mother  Eileen,  stater  Marilyn,  brother 
Jemee.  mothnr-tn-law  lonl  end  many 
Mends  end  colleagues.  The  wanwilon  wtt 
tag jEMBMnyngBad  Onrohtaxmi^Bragt- 

bar.  Family  flowsra  ntiy  please  but  dona- 
tions-X  wished  to  Mends  at  the  Earth  or 
BriUsh  Red  Cross  cfo  A.B.  W taker  Funeral 
Directors.  Bdon  House,  36  Bdon  Road. 
rtsodtag.  Berks,  01734  573060 

WATSON.  ana.  On 22nd  August  IBM  aged 
«.  peattafdly.ln  Hartemwp  Hospital.  A 
tlntaaa  campaigner  tor  smdstem.  peace, 
cn-opentUoit  and  feminism.  Secular 
funeral  tt  QuIMford  Cramsniflien  on  Thw 
<tay  601  September  a XOOpm,  No  Bowers 
Mesas  - donations  to  Oxtan.  Enquiries  to 
Bill  Stephenson  on  0181  427  (EM7. 


Births 

SHencwff.  To  Mfchaef  and  Victoria,  a 
sot*.  Rory  John  MMnnL  28  August 


Birthdays 


BURNS  Usuries,  B GreendsJe  Crescent 
Roetremr.  Co.  [town.  Happy  bWheay,  Fafasi- 
rtca.  tots  of  love  from  Marie,  Christopher, 
Mdcy  end  Dannie. 

Memorial  Services 

A Monwtal  Sendee  lor  Joen  ThMetfle  wBl 
be  htad  ta  noon  on  TUasduy  3rd  Betaember 
1898  « St  Bride's  Chunk  Heat  Streev 
London  EC4, 

To  place  your  anrKXinceinent  udaphon* 
om  Twowr.  Fa*  mn  7i3 412& 


Jackdaw 


Smells  funny 

REACH Out&  Smell  Some- 
one (TM):  RealAroma  (R)  in- 
troduces a whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  man/  machine 
interface  game.  The  dimen- 
sion of  smelL  With  the  Real- 
Aroma  Drive  (TM).  and 
RATML  (SM)  (Real  Aroma 
Text  Markup  Language)  you 
can  share  smells  in  real  time, 
over  the  Internet  with  olfac- 
tory buddies  all  aver  the 
globe.  Because  all  smell  con- 
version is  done  locally  In  the 
RealAroma  Drive  (C)  itself, 
bandwidth  requirements  are 
extremely  low  and  even  users 
ofembarassrng  14.4k  band 
modems  can  enjoy  the  odours 
you  concoct.  This  all  seems  so 


futuristic  and  fantastical?  It 
is,  but  the  fantastic  future  has 
arrived.  Our  patented  3-Vile 
(TM)  System  allows  us  to  pre- 
cisely control  the  amount 
and  “flavour"  of  each  and 
every  smell.  And  because  it's 
digital,  you  can  sniff  your 
favourite  smell  anytime  with 
the  click  of  a mouse.  Teamed 
up  with  the  RATML  protocol 
you  can  now  communicate 
with  smell  just  as  you  do 
with  words,  pictures  and 
sounds.  Here  are  some  of  the 
features:  Long-Lasting,  "no 
residue”  Formula  * Modern 
Design  * SCSI  Interface  * 
Firewall  Support  * Open  Ar- 
chitecture (Includes  client 
software  for  FREE!)  * Get 
Yours  Today!  CALL:  XXX- 
XXXX(Due  to  tremendous  de- 
mand. orders  have  been  sus- 
pended to  allow 
manufacturing  to  catch  up). 
Below  is  the  list  of  System 
Smells  (TM)  and  as  we  add 
smells  in  the  future,  vou  can 
come  here  to  sample  them 
right  away.  Ballet  slipper, 
campfire,  cat  spray,  cheese 
dip,  blue  food,  burnt  bair, 
baby  sweat,  chipped  paint 
(lead-based I.  diaper  (empty), 
diaper  (full),  diaper  (full,  3 


days  In  hamper),  halitosis. 
The  only  smell  here  seems  to  be 
distinctly  fishy,  decide  for  your- 
selves  at  utww.  realaroma.eom/ 

Strange  vision 

PILGRIMS  and  sightseers  are 
flocking  into  a small  country 
church  in  South  Australia  to 
see  a vision  on  the  altar  walL 

"When  it  first  appeared  I 
shared  it  with  the  people,  and 
they  said;  "Well  yes,  if  you 
squint  and  think  good 
thoughts ...  maybe ...”  But 
now  everyone  Is  awning  in,” 
said  foe  priest,  the  Revd 
Andrew  Nutter. 

The  Tablet 's  supernatural 
tales,  thanks  to  Diana  Capey. 

Fold  away 

WITH  the  rise  in  popularity 
of  telecommuting,  keeping 
control  of  your  workspace 
has  become  a real  headache 
— nobody  wants  to  share  a 
desk,  even  if  they  are  not  at 
work  most  of  the  time.  Haw- 
orth's correspondent  solves 
the  problem  neatly.  An 
office-in-o-box.  the  cherry-ve- 
neered Correspondent  pro- 
vides plenty  of  desk  space. 


tack  and  marker  boards — 
everything  your  old  desk  of- 
fered. But  when  the  day’s 
over,  this  workspace  folds 
down  into  a handy  box.  You 
could  even  put  it  in  the  boot  of 
your  car. 

Wired  magazine  brings  a new 
meaning  to  taking  your  work 
home  with  you. 

Clock  in 

8AM:  Mate  hormones  are  up 
with  the  dawn  chorus,  sotfs  an 
ideal  time  for  making  love ...  if 
only  ytra  could  persuade  her. 

By  some  freakish  oversight  of 
nature,  fanale  hormones  don't 

got going  until  late  framing 
8.30  AM:  if  she  cools  your  ar- 
dour with  the  old  “ironing 
board  round  the  brad”  trick, 
she’s  picked  the  perfect  time— 
levels  nfpahvldlttngrindnmnr. 
phfns  are  highest  rxvw  Makn 
use  of  them  by  visiting  foe  doc- 
tor, dentist  or  bank  manager 
before  lunch. 

9— 12AM:  The  brain  Is  raring 
to  go.  Get  your  active  thinking 
and  difficult  work  out  of  the 
way  first 

1PM:  Ifyoul*  hying  tolose 
weight  make  lunch  (or  even 
breakfast)  the  main  meal  of 


your  day — you’ll  burn  calories 
mere  efficiently. 

2—  3PM:  The  scientifically 
proven  post-lunch  dip.  It's  a 

natural  phwnmnmiin  «hli*h 

occurs  whether  you  choose  foe 
three-course  special  or  a salad, 
though  bulk  carbohydrates 
could  make  you  more  sleepy. 

3 —  6PM:  You  start  paying 
more  attention  to  meaning.  The 

best  time  to  study  and  absorb 

information  begins  now  and 

catttmues  through  forevening. 

6—  7PM:  Your  physical 

fitwmgth  itirmpgrift  ttarfmgh  ttio 

day  and  peaks  by  eariy  eve- 
ning. Hit  the  gym  straight  after 
work,  before  you  get  a chance 
tofeeltired. 

7—  8PM:  Last  orders  for  alco- 
hol Hia  liver  still  has  time  to 
get  rid  of  it  before  everything 
slows  down. 

16— 1 1PM:  More  sleep  hor- 
mone and  less  adrenaline  is 
produced;  heart  rate,  blood 
pressure  and  breathing  slow 
down.  Stay  asleep  as  long  as 
possible;  by  3am,  you  have  a 


orient.  If  only  the  tram  pant, 
hormonal  woman  next  to  you 
would  leave  you  alone. 

Men’s  Health  advises  how  to 
clock-on  to  yourself. 


Feeling  good 

ACCORDING  to  a survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Gallup  organisa- 
tion, a majority  of  Americans 

prefer  good  things  over  bad 
things.  Specifically,  ^ 72  per  cent 
of  pofl  respondents  said  that 
good  things  make  their  lives 
better,  and  bad  things  maim 
their  lives  worse.  “These  find- 
ings are  significant,"  said  Gal- 
lup Spokesperson  Sharon 
Krassner-Glenn.  “Alarge  ma- 


jority of  Americans  are  saying  i 
that  they  would  rattier  experi- 
ence good  things  than  have  to 
deal  with  bad  things.  This  is 
quite  intriguing.”  Americans 
generally  agree  on  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  as  weh.  Gaflup 
revealed.  Seventy-nine  per  cent 
believe  that  getting  hit  by  light-  i 
ntagis  bad,  and  an  impressive 
66  per  cent  shared  similar  feel- 
ings about  being  run  over  by  a , 

bus.  Fifty-seven  per  ceatfett 

that  ice  cream  was  good,  and  72 

per  cent  agreed  on  the 


than  being  a slave  on  a Thai  = . 
fishing  dinghy,  which  I per- 
ceive as  being  bad.” 

When  asked  ifsdfadminis- 


Wten  a^tedtooompare  vari- 
ous things  and  actions,  64  per  . 
cent  afthose  palled  believed 
sniffing  a posy  tohe  better  than 
Inserting  one's  hand  into  a 
kiln,  and  82  per  ceit  preferred 
crocheted  tea  cosies  over  exe- 
cution by  & Chilean  death, 
squad.  “Put  in  layman's  teems, 
we  tend  to  associate  bad  with 
things  that  can  do  us  potential 
harm,  whether  mental  or  phys- 
ical and  good  with  things  font 
can  benafit  us  m a wide  variety 
of  ways,”  Krasener-Gtenn  said. 
Tor  Rxnmpfo,  I myselfbappHn 
to  believe  that  earning  $70, 000 


ftiMs than  winning 

*60,000^00,000,000,000000  in  a 
lottery,  a surprising  22  per  cent 
were  undecided.  “Money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil"  espteinedone 
respondent 

“What  this  rfndy  nwant  fnr 

American  society  as  a whole 
could  make  an  entire  career 
for  sociologists  and  psycholo- 
gists,”  Krassner-Gtenn  said. 
Tbo  bad  it  never  will, 
however,  because  we're  lock- 
ing it  up  ina  fife  cabinet  20 
mfles  under  the  earth  along 
with  our  other  vital  surveys, 
such  Americans’  attitudes 
toward  the  wearing  of  teg- 
waimerain,83.”  - 

The  Onion  writing  onprtf- 


Men’s  Health. . . ticb-tock 


major  polling  organisation  to 
be  a good  thing,  and  Is  better : 
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Speeding  into 
premier  league 


Heat  treatment . . . Fountains  set  among  the  marble  of  Broadgate  provide  a place  to  cool  off  in  the  August  sno 
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‘We’re  not  talkindto  anyone,’  insists  Woolwich  as  disposal  by  top  life  insurer  revives  bid  speculation 

Pru  sells  M&G  for  £1 ,75  bn 


Pauline  Sprfcigett 


PRUDENTIAL,  the 
UK's  largest  life  in- 
surer, yesterday 
unveiled  the  £1.75 
billion  sale  of  its 
Mercantile  and  General  rein- 
surance arm  to  Swiss  Re,  reig- 
niting speculation  that  it  is 
poised  to  make  a bid  for  the 
Woolwich  building  society. 

Prudential  announced  ear- 
lier this  summer  that  It  was 
planning  a partial  Rotation  of  i 
M&G,  which  it  said  was  not 
part  of  its  core  life  business. 
That  announcement  was 
widely  interpreted  by  the  City 
as  a ploy  to  attract  trade  bid- 


and  in  recent  weeks  the 
Pru!  was  rumoured  to  have 
received  several  offers. 

. Davis,  chief  executive 
of  the  Pru,  said  the  deal  was 
good  news  for  the  company's 
riders.  "We  look  on  it 
very  satisfactory,” 

“It  was  clearly  better 
ig.  We  get  a higher 
we  get  it  in  one  hit” 
Re  has  paid  £1.704 
n cash,  but  the  Pru  is 
iving  a special -divi- 
£50  million,  which 
its  surplus  cash  in  the 


billion 
also 
dend 
repi 
M&G 
The 
M&G 
isation 
and  £l.i 


larket  had  expected 
I float  with  a capital- 
between  £1  billion 
[billion,  but  the  Pru 


had  been  expecting  to  net  ini- 
tial cash  proceeds  of  only 
around  £500 million  because 
the  flotation  would  have  been 
partial.  M&G  would  have 
been  the  only  listed  reinsur- 
ance company  and  its  shares 
would,  therefore,  have  been 
tricky  to  price. 

The  Pru  has  made  no  secret 
of  its  desire  to  buy  either  a life 
assurance  company  or  a bund- 
ing society.  It  has  been  linked 
with  a host  of  possible  candi- 
dates, including  the  Wool- 
wich, tiie  Alliance  & Leicester 
bunding  society  and  mutual 
insurers  Friends  Provident 
and  Scottish  Widows.  . 

Mr  Davis  declined  to  be  spe- 
cific about  his  plans.  He  said 


the  financial  services  sector 
was  consolidating  rapidly: 
banks,  building  societies  and 
life  insurance  companies 
were  acquiring  each  other. 
“We  want  to  be  part  of  that” 
be  said,  with  a reminder  that 
the  company  was  poised  to 
launch  its  own  banking  oper- 
ation in  October. 

There  has  been  a flurry  of 
takeovers  within  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  this 
year  and  the  life  insurance 
sector  has  been  particularly 
active.  The  large  deals  in- 
dude the  acquisition,  of  Cleri- 
cal and  Medical  by  the  Hali- 
fax building  society  and  the 
merger  of  Royal  Insurance 
and  Sun  Alliance.  There  have 


also  been  a host  of  smaller 
deals,  with  many  others  ru- 
moured to  be  on  the  verge  of 
completion. 

. John  Stewart,  Woriwich’s 
chief  executive,  said  be  was 
“not  aware"  that  the  building 
society  had  been  in  talks  with 
the  Pru.  “There  is  no  truth  in 
it,”  he  said.  “The  Woolwich  is 
not  in  talks  with  anyone.  Con- 
version is  our  top  priority/’ 
Both  the  Woolwich  and  the 
Alliance  & Leicester  are  pre- 
paring to  convert  into  banks. 

M&G  focuses  on  life  and 
health  reinsurance,  a special- 
ised form  of  insurance  which 
is  less  volatile  than  general 
reinsurance.  It  involves  pro- 
viding other  insurers  with 


cover  for  such  products  as 
private  healthcare  policies 
and  pensions. 

There  are  only  about  10 
specialist  healthcare  rein- 
surers in  the  world,  including 
Cigna  Re,  Employers  Re  and 
Swiss  Re.  Prudential  is  under- 
stood to  have  received  offers 
from  half  a dozen  of  the  larg- 
est players  and  Swiss  Re  sim- 
ply made  the  biggest  bid. 

The  acquisition  will  make 
Swiss  Re,  the  world’s  largest 
player  in  the  life  and  health 
reinsurance  market 

M&G  has  about  1,300  em- 
ployees. half  of  them  based  in 
tiie  UK.  Mr  Davis  said  it  was 
“too  early  to  say”  if  there 
would  be  any  redundancies. 


Risk  takers 


World's  tin  hugest  reinsurance  companies.  Net  Premium, 1894.  USSbru 


Reinsurance  firms  are  at  a premium 
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Outlook 


Pauline  Springett 


SWISS  Re’s  decision  to 
pounce  on  M & G is  just 
the  latest  evidence  that 
the  world  reinsurance  market 
Is  consolidating  rapidly. 

According  to  Philip  Mar- 
cel], chairman  of  the  London 
Insurance  and  Reinsurance 
Market  (URMA),.  there  may 
soon  be  no  more  than  10 
"truly  global”  reinsurance 
companies.  Mr  Marcell  said 
there  would  always  be  room 
fbr  the  smaller  niche  players 
but  that  the  overwhelming 


trend  was  towards  a few  big 
companies. 

A quick  glance  at  statistics 
provided,  by  LIRMA  illus- 
trates the  point  that  the  rein- 
surance market  is  ohHnVmg. 
Only  six  years  ago,  there 
were  400  syndicates  at  Lloyd's 
of  London,  183  companies  at 
LIRMA,  and  118  at  its  rival, 
the  Institute  of  London 
Underwriters.  By  the  start  of 
thig  year  those  numbers 
dwindled  to  167.  100  and  58, 
respectively. 

Reinsurance  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  insurance  market. 
As  the  name  suggests.  It  pro- 
vides insurance  for  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves. 
An  insurance  company  issues 
the  policy  to  the  client  then 


passes  on  a proportion  of  that 
policy  to  a reinsurance  com- 
pany. All  sorts  of  risks  are 
reinsured,  from  simple  motor 
to  complicated  liability  and 
catastrophe  policies.  The 
higher  tiie  risk  attached  to 
the  policy,  the  greater  the 
proportion  reinsured.  To 
complicate  matters  further, 
reinsurers  also  reinsure  each 
other. 

This  summer  has  been 
punctuated  by  a series  of 
takeover  deals  in  the  sector  as 
the  leading  players  jockey  for 
position.  The  largest  deals  in- 
clude the  announcement  that 
the  huge  US  reinsurer  Gen- 
eral Re  was  planning  to  buy 
its  rival  National  Re.  Earlier 
this  month,  Munich  Re 


bought  the  US  company 
American  Re  fbr  £2.1  billion. 

Mr  Marcell  said  that  10 
years  ago  it  was  considered 
satisfactory  for  a reinsurer  to 
have  around  £5  million  of  cap- 
ital behind  it  These  days,  he 
said,  companies  need  a mini- 
mum of  around  £45  million  in 
■order  just  to  start  business. 

Small  companies  are 
treated  with  suspicion,  be- 
cause many  reinsurers  have 
gone  bust  In  recent  years,  he 
said.  “What  a. reinsurer  does 
is  promise  to  pay  in  live,  10  or 
15  years  time.  Which  means 
that  the  successful  reinsurers 
are  those  whose  coffers  are 
big  enough  to  ensure  they 
will  still  exist  when  pay  day 
comes.” 


New  GEC  boss  beats  Weinstock’s  salary 


Edited  by 

.^l??..?ryjrnier 

A TRADE  sale  of  the  Mer- 
cantile & General  al- 
ways was  going  to  offer 
a neater  solution  to  the  Pru- 
dential, once  it  had  decided  to 
offload  its  reinsurance  sub- 
sidiary. The  mooted  flotation 
would  have  been  slower.  The 
advice  was  that  it  would  have 
to  be  done  in  two  tranches; 
that  it  may  well  have  raised 
less  than  the  £1.75  billion 
which  will  now  be  harvested 
and  would  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  market  uncertain- 
ties not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  unfamiliarity  of  UK  Inves- 
tors with  the  reinsurance 
business. 

Speed  has  been  of  the  es- 
sence to  the  Prudential.  This 
is  not  because  the  Pru's  sol- 
vency margins  are  under 
pressure  — far  from  it  — but 
because  the  window  of  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  into  the 
broader  financial  services 
market  through  the  purchase 
of  either  another  life  com- 
pany or.  more  likely,  a build- 
ing society  is  narrowing.  If  its 
chief  executive.  Peter  Davies, 
is  serious  about  his  desire  to 
grab  a building  society,  then 
the  time  for  a deal  is  ripe. 

The  Pru  has  made  no  secret 
of  its  desire  to  absorb  a mort- 
gage lender.  If  its  targets  in- 
clude any  of  the  larger  societ- 
ies currently  in  the  process  of 
converting  — the  Woolwich, 
the  Alliance  & Leicester  or 
the  Northern  Rock  — it  needs 
to  act  quickly.  Once  these 
societies  have  converted  into 
quoted  mortgage  banks  they 
will  enjoy  five  bid-proof 
years.  A building  society  will 
give  the  Pru  the  shortcut  it 
has  desired  to  a presence  in 
the  personal  banking  sector 
as  well  as  a strong  alternative 
distribution  channel  to  its 
sales  force  for  its  life,  pen- 
sions and  investment 
products. 

In  addition  to  the 
£1.75  billion  it  will  collect 
from  tiie  Swiss  Re  sale,  Euro- 
pean competition  authorities 
permitting,  the  Prudential 
shareholders  and  policyhold- 
ers can  also  expect  a windfall 
soon  from  the  group's  orphan 
funds  — put  at  up  to 
£5  billion.  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  is  work- 
ing on  freeing  up  these  funds 
so  they  can  be  properly 
apportioned. 

Under  Mr  Davies,  who 
brings  considerable  market- 
ing skills  to  the  insurance  In- 
dustry. the  Prudential  has 
recognised  it  will  need  to 
fight  to  stay  in  the  premier 
league  of  financial  service 
providers.  Lloyds  Bank  was 
the  first  to  exploit  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the 
industry  with  their  purchase 
of  Cheltenham  & Gloucester 
and  the  TSB  merger.  Hie 
Halifax  has  not  been  far  be- 
hind with  its  absorption  of 
the  Leeds  Permanent,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Clerical  Medical 
and  the  purchase  of  several 
other  mortgage  books.  The 
M&G  reinsurance  sale 


means  that  the  starting  gun 
has  been  fired  in  the  Pru's 
sprint  to  remain  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  UK’s  financi;d  ser- 
vices groups. 


Simpson’s  reward 

THE  process  by  which 
George  Simpson 
emerged  as  the  next 
managing  director  of  GEC 
may  have  been  less  ordered 
than  was  desirable,  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  being 
employed  looks  exemplary. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Mr  Simp- 
son's contract  to  drill  into  the 
public  domain,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  there  is  a transfer 
of  business  leadership,  GEC 
took  the  important  decision 
to  make  the  new  managing  di- 
rector’s contract  available  for 
general  inspection.  Normally, 
access  to  such  contracts  is 
only  offered  to  shareholders, 
by  appointment  and  often 
under  strictly  controlled 
conditions. 

It  is  not.  however,  just  the 
disclosure  which  is  useful. 
Lords  Prior  and  Weinstock  — 
who  were  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  employing  Kir  Simp- 
son — brought  him  across 
without  compromising  GEC’s 
reputation  for  being  as  care- 
ful as  possible  with  share- 
holders funds.  The  transfer 
fee  of  £500,000  seems  reason- 
able enough  given  that  it  is 
simply  making  good  on  a bo- 
nus which  Mr  Simpson  loses 
as  a result  of  cutting  short  his 
tenure  at  Lucas:  besides  in 
the  post-Euro  96  Alan  Shearer 
era  it  could  be  regarded  as 
positively  stingy.  Moreover, 
the  basic  salary  of  £600,000 
looks  relatively  modest  given 
some  of  the  extravagant  sala- 
ries in  the  boardroom  of  com- 
panies responsible  for  far  less 
manufacturing  employment 
in  the  UK  and  much  more 
modest  contributions  to  Brit- 
ain's exports. 

If,  as  expected,  Mr  Simp- 
son's arrival  does  usher  in 
some  change  at  GEC  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  a higher 
share  price  than  under  the 
long-term  bonus  scheme  he 
could  eventually  emerge  a 
very  rich  person.  However, 
anyone  taking  responsibility’ 
Tor  such  a large  part  of  Brit- 
ain's remaining  manufactur- 
ing capacity’,  from  turbines  to 
avionics  and  sea-going  de- 
fence platforms,  and  improv- 
ing their  value  to  sharehold- 
ers. will  deserve  to  be 
properly  rewarded. 


Lloyds’s  saviour 

AFTER  all  the  hype  about 
potential  Insolvency,  the 
verdict  from  the  Balti- 
more courtroom  effectively 
clears  the  way  for  Lloyd's  of 
London  to  go  ahead  with  its 
£3.2  billion  reconstruction 
plan.  With  more  than  82  per 
cent  of  Names,  including 
some  of  the  most  injured,  on 
board,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
traordinary if  the  US  legal 
system  had  caused  the  deal  lo 
founder.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
mand of  US  Names  for  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of 
every  aspect  of  the  deni,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission  rules, 
is  far  from  fanciful  and  worth 
considering  on  a voluntary 
basis  as  Lloyd's  seeks  to 
rebuild  its  reputation. 


. but  aspects  of  George  Simpson's  package  are  frugal,  writes  ROGER  COWE 


George  simpson,  the 

new  managing  director 
of  GEC,  will  he  paid 

more  than  his  predecessor. 
Lord  Weinstock.  who  wfll 
step  down  at  next  Friday’s 
annual  meeting  after  33  years 
tatltejob. 

In  an  unusual  move,  the 
electronics  giant  yesterday 
revealed  Mr  Simpsons  con- 
tract, which  provides  for  a 
£600,000  per  annum  basic  sal- 
ary _ £50.000  more  than  UsriL 
Weinstock’s  salary ^ last 

year  as  revealed  in  the  annual 

rejifrtSimpson,s  pay  may  be 
increased  each  year,  but  can- 

win 

losing  out  on  the  jf“s'teri“- 
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of  the  engineering  group  for 
two  and  " a half  years- 
following  a career  in  the  car 
industry  which  came  toan 
end  at  British  Aerospace  after 
handling  the  sale  of  Rover  to 

BMW. 

The  rest  of  Mr  Simpsons 

contract  is  broadly  in  Ime 

with  common  executive  prac- 
tice in  the  wake  of  the  Green- 

bury  committee 

requirements.  . 

But  it  shows  some  signs  of 
GEC’s  frugality.  „ _ 

■ . For,  example.  MrJSnnpson 

will  get  a car  appropriate  to 
SssSa  Phis  the  services  Of 

wtdrite  managers  m maoy 
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Australia  1£1 
Austria 
Boiglum  45.7V 
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France  7M  _ 

Genr»any22250 

Graec*m» 

Hong  Kong  11.74 
India  8M0 

Ireland  08325 
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On  top  of  what  the  contract 
describes  as  “normal  working 
hours”,  he  wiBbe  required  to 
work  "such  further  time  as 
may  reasonably  be  required” 
to  properly  perform  his 
duties. 

But  he  is  not  allowed  to 
have  outside  directorships, 
which  means  be  has  to  resign 
posts  at  Pflkington  and  ICL 

jf  the  GEC  remuneration 
committee  considers  teat  he 
has  performed  well,  however, 
and  if  the  GEC  share  price 
rises,  he  will  receive  much 
more  than  his  £600,000  a year. 

An  annual  bonus  worth  up 
to  half  his  salary  can  be 
awarded  by  the  remuneration 
committee  each  year. 

Half  of  that  will  he  paid  in 
shares.  ‘ 

In  addition,  and  to  common 
with,  most  large  companies, 
Mr  Simpson  will  he  awarded 
share  options  and:  “phantom' 
shares”  as  part  ofa  long-term 
incentive  scheme. 

Options  may  be  granted  up 
to  the  value  four  times  his 
basic  salary,  While  tiie  long- 
term scheme  can  also  pay  out 
UP  to  that  £2A  million  after 
four  years  — but  only  if 
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GEC’s  shares  have  out- 
performed the  index  of  the 

FTSE 100  top  companies  by  at 
least  10  per  cant 

GEC  will -pay  into  a trust 
ftmd  for  Mr  Simpson's 
pension  a sum  up  to  £620,000  a 
year  for  a maximum  of  five 
years. 

The  contract  is  fbr  an  ini- 
tial period  of  three  years, 
after  which  12  months’  notice 
Is  required  from  either  side. 
Unlike  Lard  Weinstock,  who 
steps  down  at  the  age  of  al- 
most 73,  Mr  Simpson  will  he 
required  to  retire  from  the 
age  of  60.  in  six  years’  time. 

John  Gilbert  of  the  Monks 
Partnerhsip  said  the  contract 
was  in  line  with  common  UK 
practice  and  that  the  £500,000 
initial  payment  was  the  sort 
of  sum  that  had  to  he  paid  if  a 
.company  wanted'  somebody 
who  was  part  of  ah  Incentive 
scheme. 

GEC  was  “simply  doing 
what  is  necessary”  to  recruit 
the  right  person,  he  said. 

“It  is  simply  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  recruit  - some- 
body whom  tiie  company  be- 
lieves is  the  right  person,"  he 
said. 


Nice  tittle  earner 

; S&np®oc'«  ram  Jett  j£i GEC ; •' : 

• £500,000  a year  ’stprinpan  tee’ 
frfSCOPOO  a year  eatery-.?  - 

• Bora  up  to  £300:000  a year, 
based  oci  performance 
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® Long-term  borne  141  to  few 
Omes  salary,  baaed  on  share 
price  performance 

3 Gar  plus  chauffeur,  but  pays  . 
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Treasury  set  to  turn  London 
home  into  flats  for  wealthy 


Sarah  Ryfe  and  Ian  King 


E Treasury  con- 
firmed last  night  it  is 
set  to  sign  a deal  to 
redevelop  its  prime  White- 
hall site  which  could  In- 
clude multi-million  pound 
luxury  apartments. 

The  deal  is  being  set  up 
im iter  the  much-maligned 
private  finance  initiative. 

Two  rival  bidders  fbr  the 
listed  building  in  Great 
George  Street  will  shortly 
be  told  which  plan  has  won 
Treasury  approval  and  the 
chance  to  offer  the  ultimate 
in  London  addresses  to  the 
wealthy. 

If  the  flats  get  the  go- 
ahead,  a handful  of  resi- 
dents will  enjoy  views  over 
St  James’  Park  rivalled 
only  by  The  Queen  at  the 
other  end  of  The  Mali. 

It  could  follow  the  New 
York  trend  where  tee  deci- 
sion to  turn  tee  Stock  Ex- 
change into  condhulninms 
has  given  people  top 
addresses  at  tee  establish- 
ment’s heart. 


The  Treasury  is  keen  to 

see  the  £200  million  bid 
completed  but  risks  fresh 
anger  about  the  sell-off  of 
public  assets  on  the  cheap. 

Much  of  the  £200  million 
capital  cost  of  tee  project 
could  be  quickly  recouped, 
according  to  estimates  by 
specialist  estate  agents 
Knight  Frank.  The  agency 
estimated  that  top-quality 
flats  with  long  leases  in 
such  a prime  location 
would  sell  for  about 
£2£  million  each  at  today’s 
prices. 

The  rival  bidders  are  led 
by  Stuart  Upton  and  God- 
frey Bradman,  two  of  Brit- 
ain’s most  controversial 
property  developers,  whose 
companies  worked  together 
on  the  Ludgate  and  Broad- 
gate schemes  — among  Lon- 
don’s biggest-ever  office 
projects  —in  tee  1980s. 

Thought  to  be  in  pole  po- 
sition is  Mr  Lipton.  whose 
company.  Stanhope  Proper- 
ties, was  recently  bought 
out  by  British  Land.  He 
heads  a consortium  includ- 
ing Boris,  the  construction 


group  owned  by  P&O,  mer- 
chant bank  Hambros.  prop- 
erty consultants  Chester- 
ton and  architect  Sir 
Norman  Foster. 

The  rival  Whitehall  Cor- 
poration is  led  by  Mr  Brad- 
man, former  chief  execu- 
tive of  Rosehaugh,  which 
collapsed  four  years  ago 
under  a mountain  of  debts. 

But  Mr  Bradman,  who 
has  also  been  involved  this 
year  In  planning  develop- 
ments at  London’s  Padding- 
ton and  White  City, 
received  a blow  last  month 
when  Haslemere  Estates, 
the  property  group,  pulled 
out  of  tee  consortium. 

A leading  property  ana- 
lyst said  last  night: 
“They’re  both  still  capable 
of  sourcing  the  finance, 
which  is  key  to  it,  but  their 
reputation  is  tarnished,  be- 
cause they  both  went  bust.” 

Until  now,  bids  for  the 
Treasury  building  were  ex- 
pected to  focus  on  office  de- 
velopment alongside  the 
government  departments 
which  occupy  just  one  half 
of  the  floorspace. 
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Could  Asda  saviour  answer  the  Conservative  election  call? 
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Archie 
takes  a 
step  back 


Roger  Cowe 
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Archie  norman. 

the  man  credited 
with  the  revival  of 
the  supermarket 
group  Asda.  yes- 
terday signalled  his  inten- 
tion to  step  back  from  the 
day-to-day  management, 
possibly  in  preparation  for 
a political  career. 

The  42-y ear-old  chief  ex- 
ecutive will  take  over  from 
outgoing  chairman  Patrick 
Gill  am  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  does  not  yet  know 
how  much  time  he  will  de- 
vote to  the  company. 

A spokeswoman  said 
Asda  would  remain  his  top 
priority  but  could  not  com- 
ment on  his  political  ambi- 
tions. He  has  been  an  ap- 
proved Conservative 
parliamentary  candidate 
for  several  years,  and  was 
mooted  as  a potential  MP 
for  Harrogate  and  other 
seats  In  Yorkshire,  where 
Asda  is  based. 

“He  will  be  fdll-time  until 
the  end  of  the  year  and  he 
may  well  continue  flill-time 
after  that*’,  the  spokes- 
woman said.  "It  depends  on 
the  needs  of  the  business.” 

Mr  Norman  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Allan  Leighton, 
the  former  marketing  di- 
rector who  has  been  deputy 
chief  executive  since  April 
last  year.  He  will  take  over 
as  chief  executive  immedi- 
ately after  the  company’s 
annual  shareholder  meet- 
ing on  September  11,  when 
Mr  Norman  becomes  chair- 
man designate. 

The  City  reacted  to  the 
announcement  with  some 
nervousness  and  the  com* 
pany’s  shares  fell  by  4p  to 
115.5p.  But  most  observers 
regarded  the  move  as  a nat- 
ural progression,  unlikely 
to  disturb  Asda's  progress. 

“The  market  has  not  been 
expecting  Archie  to  hang 
around  indefinitely,*'  one 
analyst  commented.  “I 
think  it  means  Asda  is  be- 


coming rather  boring  for 
Archie  — but  this  is  not  a 
bad  arrangement.  It  means 
Asda  still  has  access  to  his 
skills.” 

The  current  chairman, 

Patrick  Gillam,  said  the 
move  signalled  the  comple- 
tion of  Asda’s  recovery. 

“After  five  years  of  compre- 
hensive change  in  Asda’s 
organisation  and  trading 
format  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a complete  new 
team,  the  task  of  rebuilding 
Asda  is  complete,”  he  said. 

Asda  paid  tribute  to  Mr 
Gillam,  who  organised  a fi- 
nancial restructuring  after 
the  group  hit  trouble  In 
1991.  He  also  recruited  Mr 
Norman,  who  was  financial 
director  of  the  Woolworths 
and  B&Q  group.  King- 
fisher. He  previously  bad  a 
high-flying  career  at  con- 
sultants McKinsey. 

Under  this  leadership 
| team,  Asda  has  emerged  as 
a serious  competitor  to  the 
supermarket  leaders, 

Salnsbury  and  Tesco.  Mr 
Norman's  strategy  has  been 
to  revert  to  a cheap  and 
cheerful  stance,  targeting 
families  in  the  North  and 
Midlands. 

He  has  pursued  that 
strategy  with  the  help  of 
high-profile,  populist  cam- 
paigns against  price  main- 
tenance and  the  taxing  of 
share  option  profits  for  or- 
dinary employees.  He 
paints  himself  and  his  com- 
pany as  champions  of  the 
people. 

Mr  Norman  has  also  hit 
the  headlines  because  of  his 
pay  packet.  Last  year,  he 
pocketed  more  than  £3  mil- 
lion after  cashing  in  share 
Options,  on  top  of  £548.000 
in  salary  and  bonus. 

Asda  is  embroiled  in  a 
battle  with  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  over  the  price 
of  vitamins  and  drugs.  It 
wants  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pharmacies  in  its 
stores  and  to  be  allowed  to 

cut  prices  of  non-prescrip-  Taking  over  . . . Allan  Leighton,  who  will  succeed  Archie  Norman  as  chief  executive  of  Asda  after  the  annual 
tion  drugs.  shareholder  meeting  next  week  photograph  john  angerson 


News  in  brief 


laiper  . 
ortEdRor 


A ME  RICA  yesterday 
threw  the  planned  al- 
Banoe : between . Brit- 
ish Airways  and. 
American  Airlines  into.  Jeop- 
ardy when  if  unexpectedly 
cancelled. “open  skies"  talks 
aimed  at  opening  file  trans- 
atlantic airiinemarfcettofree 
competition. 

The  derision,  which  sur- 
prised both  BA  and:  Ameri- 
can, came  after  American 

transport  officials  accused 
Britain's  latest  proposals  of 
being  , an  “inadequate”,  basis 
for-dlscusslon. 

The  talks,  which.. reopened 
in  July,  were  due  to  resume 
today  in  Washington,  but 
after  a US  Department  of 
Transportation  official  said 
the  UK  position  fell  “far 
short”  of  American  expecta- 
tions, British  negotiators  did 
not  even  bother  packing  their 
bags.  Without  'an  “open 
skies"  agreement,  the 
planned  alliance  between  the 
two  airlines  — which  many 
see  as  a precursor  to  a foil 
merger  — would  collapse, 
leaving  BA  boss  Bob  Ayllng’s 
blueprint  for  the  airline’s 
fixture  in  tatters. 

American  said  It  was  “sur- 
prised and  disappointed”, 
adding:  “We  hope  that  his  de- 
lay is  & temporary  one.” 

“It's  bluff  and  counterb- 
hxff.”  said  Chris  Partridge,  an 
airline  consultant  with  Av- 
mark  Tn^rnaHnnal  in  Lon- 
don. “The  stakes  are  very 
high,  and  both  sides  want  to 
be  seen  to  he  getting  a result.” 

BA  shares,  skidded  9p  to 
521p  on  fiie.  news.  While  BA 
and  American  want  to  merge 
operations  by  next  April,  the 
main  area  of  dispute  is  the 
American  government's  in- 
sistence, that  US  carriers  be 
given  greater  access  to  Heath- 
row. Britain,  meanwhile,! 


SFA  punishes  Barings  directors 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

THREE  former  directors 
of  Barings  Bank  were 
yesterday  stripped  of 
the  right  to  work  in  the  in- 
vestment industry  for  periods 
of  up  to  three  years,  after  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority determined  that  they 
had  failed  “to  act  with  due 
skill,  care  and  diligence” 
prior  to  the  bank’s  collapse. 

The  SFA's  decision  to  disci- 
pline  George  Maclean, 
Anthony  Hawes  and  Anthony 
Gamby  follows  a lengthy  in- 
vestigation into  why  the  bank 
failed  to  notice  the  disastrous 
derivative  deals  by  "rogue 
trader"  Nick  Leeson.  which 
eventually  brought  down  Bar- 
ings. the  City's  oldest  mer- 
chant bank,  with  losses  of 
more  than  £880  million. 

It  brings  to  five  the  number 
or  Barings  directors  repri- 
manded over  the  affair.  Chief 
executive  Peter  Norris  and  di- 
rector Geoffrey  Broadhurst 
have  already  had  their  SFA 
registrations  suspended  for 
up  to  three  years.  The  conclu- 
sions of  investigations  into 
four  other  directors  are  still 
pending. 

The  SFA  said  yesterday 
that  Anthony  Hawes,  former 
group  treasurer  of  Baring  Se- 
curities. has  been  struck  off 
the  SFA  register  for  at  least 
three  years.  He  was  ordered 
to  pay  £10.000  legal  costs. 

The  City  regulator  added: 
“Between  April  1933  and  24 
February  1995,  Mr  Hawes 
failed  properly  to  understand. 


control  and  reconcile  the  pro- 
vision of  margin  to  Baring 
(Futures)  Singapore  or  to  en- 
sure that  this  was  done." 

It  continued:  "Mr  Hawes 
was  one  of  those  responsible 
for  giving  assurances  to  Si- 
mex  (the  Singapore  trading 
authority)  in  a letter  of  10 
February  1995.”  The  assur- 
ances "assumed  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  switching 
i business  was  funded  and  ' 
j monitored  was  adequate”  — 
an  assumption  which  was 
"without  foundation". 

George  Maclean,  head  of ; 
j the  banking  group  of  Baring 
Investment  Bank,  had  his 


SFA  registration  suspended 
for  two  years  and  was  ordered 
to  pay  £10.000  costs. 

The  SFA  saJd  that  Simex 
had  raised  queries  regarding 
the  business  of  BFS  in  1995 
and  Mr  Maclean  had  been  one 
of  those  responsible  for  com- 
piling the  response.  The  as- 
surances given  were  “without 
any  reasonable  foundation.” 
said  the  SFA  Mr  Maclean 
foiled  to  take  “any  proper 
steps  to  satisfy  himself  that 
those  assurances  were  prop- 
erly given". 

Anthony  Gamby,  former  di- 
rector of  settlements  for  Bar- 
ing Investment  Bank,  was 


reprimanded  and  hi»  registra- 
tion with  the  SFA  has  been 
suspended  for  a year.  He  must 
pay  £5,000  towards  the  SFA’s 
costs. 

The  City  watchdog  said  that 
Mr  Gamby  accepts  that  it  was 
the  responsibility  of  the 
settlements  department  with 
treasury  and  financial  con- 
trol. to  ensure  that  the  fund- 
ing requests  received  from 
BFS  were  properly  under- 
stood and  reconciled. 

"Substantia]  and  increas- 
ing amounts  were  remitted  to 
BFS  which  were  not  recon- 
ciled as  they  should  have 
been." 


Bank  ‘heavyweight’  overcomes  Leeson  rebukes 
to  join  Nomura’s  struggle  for  European  business 

BRIAN  Quinn,  who  was  I The  59-year-old  Mr  j Brian  Quinn’s  interna- 
head  of  banking  super-  Quinn,  who  recently  tional  prominence.”  said 


LJhead  of  banking  super- 
vision at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land when  Nick  Leeson 
brought  down  Barings,  is  to 
join  Nomura,  the  Japanese 
financial  Institution,  as 
non-executive  chairman, 
writes  Patrick  Donovan. 

The  appointment  of  such 
a heavyweight  City  name 
represents  a coup  for  No- 
mura. which  has  been 
struggling  bard  to  establish 
Itself  as  a leading  player  in 
the  European  financial 
markets.  The  Japanese 
bank  recently  has  been 
forced  to  scale  baric  its 
equity  research  capacity 
because  of  falling  market 
share  of  trading  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange. 


The  59-year-old  Mr 
Quinn,  who  recently 
retired  after  more  than  20 
years  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, came  under  criticism 
last  year  after  fixe  Barings 
collapse. 

The  merchant  bank  had 
overstepped  Bank  of  Eng- 
land regulations  governing 
bow  much  money  a UK 
bank  can  transfer  overseas, 
although  at  the  time  noth- 
ing had  been  done  about  It. 

Mr  Quinn  will  Initially 
work  alongside  Andreas 
PrindL  who  has  been  chair- 
man since  1989.  But  be  Is 
scheduled  to  take  over  sole 
control  after  Mr  Prindl 
retires  next  year. 

“We  are  delighted  to  have 
appointed  someone  of 


Brian  Quinn’s  interna- 
tional prominence,”  said 
mtoshl  Tonomura,  chair- 
man of  Nomura’s  European 
management  committee. 

“His  unparalleled  experi- 
ence makes  him  a natural 
successor  in  this  role,”  he 
added. 

An  economist.  Mr  Quinn 
came  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  where  he 
specialised  In  African 
economies. 

As  the  head  of  banking 
supervision  and  surveil- 
lance, Mr  Quinn  was  res- 
ponsible for  monitoring  the 
financial  health  of  the  more 
than  500  banks  In  the  UK 
that  report  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 


Barclays  and  NatWest  sued  in  US 


Patrick  Donovan 

Barclays  and  Nat  west 
are  being  sued  in  the 
American  courts  over 
allegations  that  they  at- 
tempted to  drive  a rival  cur- 
rency exchange  dealer  out  of 
business. 

Chequepoint  Worldcash,  a 
small  privately-held  US  com- 
pany which  specialises  in  cur- 
rency changing  and  interna- 
tional money  transfers.  Is 
claiming  that  both  banks  in- 
fringed US  anti-trust  law  and 
is  claiming  unspecified 
damages. 

According  to  the  lawsuit 
Barclays  suddenly  stopped 
doing  business  with  Cheque- 
point  in  May  1395  and  then 


intervened  to  block  Cheque- 
point  from  establishing  a 
relationship  with  NatWest 

It  alleges  that  the  British 
banks  have  used  irregular 
means  to  try  to  limit  competi- 
tion within  the  currency  ex- 
change market. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  week, 
citing  US  tews  which  prohibit 
companies  from  attempting  to 
stifle  legitimate  commercial 
competition.  Chequepoint’s 
lawyers.  Miller,  Canfield. 
Pdddock  and  Stone  were  last 
night  unavailable  for 
comment. 

Both  banks  yesterday  said 
that  the  lawsuit  will  be 
contested. 

A spokesman  for  NatWest 
confirmed  that  the  summons 
had  been  received  and  would 


be  defended  but  declined  to  go 
into  further  details. 

But  the  lawsuit  is  likely  to 
involve  relatively  small  sums 
compared  to  the  assets  of  both 
British  banks.  Chequepoint, 
which  is  the  American  sub- 
sidiary of  Capital  Currency 
Exchange  which  is  based  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles,  is 
understood  to  have  net  assets 
of  around  ¥60  million 
(£40  million). 

The  parent  company  has 
130  branches  in  the  US  and 
operations  in  10  countries 
across  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
best  known  for  operating  24- 
hour  kiosks  ottering  currency 
exchange  services  which  are 
predominately  aimed  at  the 
tourist  market 

Banking  analysts  yesterday 


said  there  was  some  “poten- 
tial overlap"  in  the  commer- 
cial operations  of  Barclays, 
NatWest  and  Chequepoint 

However,  one  added:  “The 
sums  involved  here  are  pea- 
nuts compared  to  the 
resources  of  NatWest  and 
Barclays. 

“These  are  after  all  huge  In- 
ternational banks  and  their 
operations  are  quite  different 
to  those  of  Chequepoint  even 
though  they  may  be  compet- 
ing to  some  extent  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  market  And 
even  here,  Chequepoint 
would  seem  to  be  addressing 
a completely  different  market 
segment  as  they  offer  round- 
the-clock  services,  predomi- 
nately aimed  at  the  tourist 
market” 


wants  its  carriers  to  be  able  to 
fly  in  the  lucrative  US  domes: 
tic  market,  a right  given  so . 
for  foonly  limited  form  to  BA 
and  Virgin.  . . 

However,  US  officials  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  the  talks 
were  broader  than  the  right 

to  greater  Heathrow  access. 

The  US  wants  so-called  "be- 
yond” rights  for.  its  carriers 
to  fly  on  from  London  to  mar- 
kets tike  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  US  maintains  it  al- 
ready gives  all  foreign  carri- 
ers file  right  to  fly  on  to  mar- 
kets outside  its  borders.  Bnt 
Britain  claims  -the  American 
continent  is  so  large  it  should 
be  considered.,  a “beyond" 
market  of  its  own. 

Last  night,  Britain’s  De- 
partment of  Transport  said 
that  while  it  was  surprised  at 
the  cancellation  of  the  talks, 
it  was-planning  fresh  propos- 
als to  put  to. the  Americans. 
The  view  from  London  is  that 
this  is  only  a hiccup  in  a long 
running  saga  and  that  the 
talks' will  soon  be  resumed. 

Industry -analysts  said  the 
postponement  of  talks  was 
worrying  for  both  companies. 
They  said  that  zf  BA  failed  to 
conclude  its  pact  with  Ameri- 
can, it  would  foil  behind  in 
the  global  market  battle  as 
many  other  carriers  have  al- 
ready formed  alliances. 

BA  says,  around  half  of  Its 
passengers  between  London 
and  the  US  are  connections 
from  Other  flights,  but  that  it 
is  losing  some  of  them  to  hubs 
such  as  Frankfort,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  . Lufthansa- 
United  alliance.  American 
hqc  said  it  might  renew  alli- 
ance talks  with  Air  France  if 
the  BA  pact  is  blocked. 

- A new  “open  skies”  agree- 
ment across  the  Atlantic 
would  be  a strong  election  fil- 
lip for  President  Clinton,  but 
he  has  to  balance  that  against 
the  growing  opposition  to  the 
BA  alliance  among  other 
American  carriers. 


Boeing  hires  5,000 


Caradon  clear-out 
to  bring  in  £200m 

CARADON,  the  heating  and  plumbing  group,  is  to  sell  most  of 
its  engineering  and  distribution  businesses  as  part  erf  a strategy 
to  concentrate  on  its  main  building  materials  operations.  It 
expects  to  raise  almost  £200  million  from  the  buy-out  of  15 
businesses  which  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chief  executive  Peter  Jansen  said  the  company  has  no  plans 
to  sell  its  US  cheque  printing  business,  which  he  described  as 
"highly  cash  generative  and  a centre  of  excellence  for  the 
group".  But  Caradon  is  expected  to  dispose  of  motor  industry 
operations,  possible  investing  the  proceeds  in  building  indus- 
try acquisitions.  — Bloomberg 


Microsoft  duo  reduce  stake 

MICROSOFT'S  cofounders.  BUI  Gates  and  Paul  Allen,  are  plan- 
ning to  seU  up  to  500,000  shares  each  in  a move  which  could  raise 
about  £124  million  (£82-6  million)-  Rovrever  thetr  decision  is  un- 
likely to  spark  off  widespread  dumping  of  the  stock  which  hit  a 
record  share  price  of  S12525  earlier  this  month. 

Both  executives  have  reduced  their  Microsoft  stakes  in  the  past 
as  part  of  their  financial  planning  and  analysts  believe  fiat  the 
latest  sales  are  mare  of  the  same. 

Mr  Allen  is  the  largest  shareholder  after  Mr  Gates  who  owns 
53  mill  ion  shares.  —Nicholas  Bannister 


Compass  circles  US  caterers 

SHARES  of  Compass,  Britain's  biggest  contract  catering  group, 
jumped  7V»p  to  596%p  yesterday  after  the  company  said  it  was 
buying  Service  America,  a contract  catering  business  owned  by 
GE  Capital,  for  £77.1  million. 

Compass,  which  will  mate  a £6J5  million  charge  against  profits 
to  reflect  the  acquisition,  said  the  deal  covered  Service  America's 
food  servhx  operations  but  not  Its  recreation,  division. 

The  business  employs  nearly  13,000  staff,  has  over  7.0CK)  custom- 
ers throiigbout  the  US,  but  reported  losses  cf  £8^  million  in  its 
latest  full  year  accounts.  — Ion  King 


United  looks  north 

UNITED  News  & Media  is  to  sell  its  local  newspapers  in  Wales 

and  the  South-east  so  it  can  focus  on  Its  primary  areas  in  the  north 
of  England. 

The  group's  main  titles  include  the  Yorkshire  Post,  Yorkshire 
Evening  Post  and  tbe  Sheffield  Star  plus  the  Lancashire  Evening 
Post  It  also  operates  imectftbe  north's  leading  newspaper  print- 
ing centres  at  Broughton  near  Preston. 

United  Provincial  Newspapers,  the  company’s  regional  news- 
paper  division.  Is  tbe  third  largest  regional  publisher  in  tbe  UK. 

Included  In  the  sale  will  be:  UPN  South  East  which  innlndix^i 

separate  free  weekly  newspapers  in  London  and  tbesurrounding 
area,  and  UPN  South  Wales,  which  has  a portfolio  afl9  free  and 
paid-for  titles,  including  the  daily  South  Wales  Arsis.— Reuter 

Nappy-maker  changes  hands 

FRENCH  nappy-maker  Peaudouce  will  be  part  of  an  asset-swap- 
ping deal  between  Sweden’s  Svenska  Celhdosa  forestry  company 
and  Kimberly-Clark  of  the  United  States.  The  deal  will  give 
Svenska  16  per  cent  of  the  British  tissue  market 
Under  the  terms  efthe  swap,  Kimberly  will  take  Peaudouce 
from  Svenska  which,  in  tom,  will  be  given  Kimberly’s  Purdhoe 
tissue  fertory  in  Britain.  —Bloomberg 

Boost  for  American  economy 

NEW  evidence  that  the  American  economy  is  gaining  strength 
emerged  yesterday  as  consumer  confidence  levels  hit  a six-year 
high. 

The  rise  in  the  Conference  Board’s  index,  the  second  in  a row. 
bucked  expectation  cf  a July  decline  and  renewed  speculation 
about  tlie  need  to  restrain  inflation  with  an  interest  rate  rise. 
Although  toe  index  was  strong,  file  data’s  overall  Impact  was  hit 
by  weaker  optimism  about  job  prospects.  — Sarah  Ryle 


BOEING  is  to  hire  mure  : 
than  5,000  extra  staff 

than  originally  plmrfiaJ 

this  year  in.  a move  that  ^srlll 
boost  monthly  production  of 
to  777  jet  by  40  per  dent, 
writes  Keith  Harper. 

The  world’s  largest  com- 
merical  planemakar  will  in- 
crease trial  staff  to  118,350  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  reflecting 
the  renewed  spending  power 
of  leading  airlines  asfthey 
move  out  recession. 

About  9.800  new  employees 
will  work  at  the  company's 
Washington  state  faculties, 
while  a further  3,300  will  be 
taken  on  at  Wichita,  Kansas- 
This  reflects  Boeing's  confi- 
dence in  the  best  selling  777, 
which  has  quickly  become  a 
papular  aircraft  with  the 
world's  airlines.  British  Air- 
ways is  taking  delivery  of 


£2  billion  worth  of  the  aircraft 
over  the  next  few  years,  add- 
ing to  its  Middle  East  fleet 
The  recruitment  will  put  in- 
creased pressure  on  Airbus 
Industrie,  Boeing's  European 
competitor,  to  increase  sales 
of  its  A340.  Both,  companies 
are  expected  to  promote  their 
own  triumphs  at  the  Farnbor- 
ough  Air  Show  next  week. 

Boeing  said  that  by  July 
next  year,  monthly  produc- 
tion of  the  777  would  rise 
from  five  to  seven.  Introduced 
last  year,  the  777  can  carry 
between  305  to  440  passen- 
gers. depending  on  seat  con- 
figuration. It  has  an  order 
backlog  of 245  for  the  jet 
Airbus  is  looking  at  a num- 
ber of  projects,  including  a 
less  noisy  engine  and  sleeping 
cabins,  to  get  ahead  in  the 
race  for  bigger  aircraft. 


The  Open 
University 


B US  J NESS /SCHOOL 


Be  a more 
effective  manager 
in  just  6 months 

Now  ■ you  can  gain  the . . management  skills  you  need 
to  succeed  in  a changing  world  - without  taking  time  off  work. 

The  Open  University  Business  School  offers  six-month 
courses  to  help  you  plan  and  manage  change,  recruit  and 
motivate  people,  resolve  conflicts,  make  decisions,  manage 
stress  and  delight  customers. 

As  World  leaders  in  supported  distance  learning,  we  offer 
everything -you  need  to  make  learning  effective  and  enjoyable. 

You  work  in  your  own  time,  at  your  own  pace.  But  your 
personal,  tutor  is  only  a phone  call  away,  and  you  can  meet 
fellow  students  through  study  groups  .and  residential  schools. 

All  OUBS  courses  are  backed  by  over  25  years'  experience 
in  distance  (earning.  Our  methods  and  materials  were  given 
foe  highest  rating  of  ‘excellent’  by  the  Higher  Education 
Funding  Council  England. 

For  details  :■  of  our  courses  return  the  coupon. 
Or  call  the  24-hour  OUBS  Hotline. 


Business  is  changing.  Are  you? 


Sand  te  Customer  Sarwica  Curtis,  PO  Box  625. 
mnfeiMlWt  TTY 

Wa—  — ndme  □ M— gonwitt  davdopn^nt  proapaotua. 
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OUBS  Hotline  01908  654321 
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Mike  Seivey  suggests  toil  on  techniqueto  remedy  the  chronic  shortcomings  of  England’s  attack  as  underlined  by  a master  of  the  art 

Wasim  exposes  the  chasm 


I F h\T*«K  then*  was  an  II- 

E?U°r  U,e  Chasm 

l*»ivfcrs  roust 
ua>s!»  before  they  can  coni- 
ng with  the  best  in  the 
''«>ria,  it  chum  late  on  Mon- 
a{tt;p,Xoon  Wnsim  Akram 
|utl  taken  istj  wickets  in 
Ir.-stN  and,  with  two  more 
hnitlish  batsmen  there  for  the 
talcing,  was  keen  to  get  the  300 
done  and  dusted. 

From  round  the  wicket  he 
*?M  a full  length  bail  snorting 
towards  Ute  outside  edge  of 
Kolwrt  Croft  s left  pad  and  the 
, sensing  runs, 
shnprtl  to  glance  it  to  fine  leg. 
It  was  m the  last  10  feet  that  it 
hn  pinned. 

Suddenly  the  ball  began  to  | 
swerve  sharply  towards  the 
off  snaked  past  Croft's  bat 
and.  it  his  right  pad  had  not  i 
intercepted  it.  would  have 
luted  the  middle  stump  from 
the  ground.  How  the  umpire 
Mervy n Kitchen  failed  to 
grant  the  appeal  will  remain  a 
mystery.  The  delivery,  quite 
simply,  was  unplayable  and 
beyond  the  means  of  any  Eng- 
land bowler  to  produce. 

A batsman  has  less  than 
two-fifths  of  a second  to  react 
tu  anything  bowled  at  up-- 
wards  of  BSmph  but.  when 
the  ball  docs  not  start  to  devi- ; 
ate  until  it  is  beyond  the  point 
whore  a normal  length  ball 
would  pitch,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  time  to  respond. 

With  the  scuffed  old  ball 
Wasim  can  bowl  these  virtu- 
ally at  will,  and  so  can  Waqar 
Younts.  That  is  why  they  be- 
cniur  increasingly  dangerous 
as  they  press  for  a win  into 
tin?  day.  because  the  older  the 
hall  the  more  they  can  do 
with  it. 


Waqar  signed 
by  Glamorgan 

Glamorgan  beat  some 

of  the  more  fashionable 
i iHintie*  to  sign  the  Pakistan 
p-w  biwvlor  Waqar  You n is  on 
a r*5  port  I'd  £200.000.  tim-yrar 
contract  Waqar  said:  "They 
mx'hi  u very  ambitious  club 
« ith  miiiih  very  good  players 
and  with  a clear  Wen  of  how  J 
would  fit  into  flieir  plans. 

"I  .un  sure  nil  they  need  is  a ! 
catalyst  to  bring  some  success 
anti  linpofiilly  1 will  be  able  to 
jd.iv  uiy  jiart  in  helping  them 
:iehii*vp  that  “ 

tihmorgan’s  captain  Mat- 
thew Maynard  wb»  daUghtad. 
"This  is  possibly  the  beat 
'■icning  Glamorgan  have  ever 
made."  he  said. 


In  essence  this  - pair  have 
stood  the  game  on  its  head 
and,  bearing  that  in  mind,  the 
England  collapses  at  Lord's 
last  month  and  at  The  Oval  on 
Monday  are  not  quite  the  fee- 
ble exhibitions  they  may  have 
appeared. 

So  let  us  salute  two  truly 
great  fast  bowlers  and  a spin- 
ner to  match.  Until  England 

find  bowlers  who  can  compete 
with  these,  winning  consis- 
tently against  the  best  sides 
on  pitches  of  Test  match  qual- 
ity will  be  beyond  them. 

This  summer  has  been  one 
of  disappointment  in  the 
quest  for  an  attack  that  will 
trouble  Australia's  batting 
less  than  a year  from  now. 
Cork's  decline  has  removed 
the  one  cutting  edge  the  side 
possessed,  while  Lewis  degen- 
erated from  being  the  most 
successful  bowler  against  In- 
dia to  the  most  hapless 
against  Pakistan. 

As  Wasim  pointed  out.  Cad- 
dick  would  surely  have  been  a 
better  bet  at  The  Oval,  al- 
though the  Pakistan  captain 
has  played  in  enough  dis- , 
jointed  sides  to  understand 
that  there  are  more  things  to 
the  making  of  a team  than 
ability  alone. 

The  only  plus  point  has 
been  the  emergence  of  Medial- 
ly. He  got  into  the  side  under 
somewhat  false  pretences,  as 
a left-armer  who  moved  foe 
ball  into  the  right-hander, 
and  the  fact  that  he  Is  still 
waiting  for  his  first  leg-before 
decision  of  the  first-class  sum- 
mer says  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  that  However,  his 
temperament  is  excellent  and 
he  lent  control,  gaining  wick- 
ets by  virtue  of  attrition. 


Waqar  .1 . £360.000  deal 


Others  need  to  learn  that  art 

Cork  is  worrying.  Ha  Is.  we 
are  told,  fatigued  after  the 
amount  of  bowling  he  lyi*  h*d 
to  do  in  foe  past  year,  and  his 
knees  must  be  a constant 
bother.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
cuse a technique  that  has 
regressed. 

His  bowling  arm  has  never 
been  at  12  o'clock  but  how  it 
has  become  too  low.  Any 
swing  he  gets  goes  telegraphi- 
cally early  and  direction  is 
virtually  uncontrollable: 
release  a fraction  early  and 
the  ball  veers  down  foe  leg- 
side;  release  a fraction  late 
and  it  is  dragged  short  and 
wide  of  off-stump. 

Fred  Trueman,  who  knows 
a thing  or  two  about  bowling; 
has  noticed  also  that  his  left 
leg  is.no  longer  braced  at  the 
point  of  delivery,  so  he  loses 
snap.  . ... 

Whether,  as  Wasim  has- 
said,  England  will  never  pro- 
duce a strong  bowling  side 
until  they  reduce  foe  work- 
load is  debatable.  Certainly 
what  is  right  for  some  is  not 
for  others.  But  Wasim  is 
referring,  it  seems,  to  fast 
bowlers,  and  for  them  it 
remains  largely  true. 

But  for  fast-medium,  the  : 
good  old  English  stock-in- 
trade,  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  hard  work.  Personal  expe- 
rience says  that  a week's  rest 
-was  all  very  nice  but  it  then 
took  a while  to  regain  rhythm 
and  the  feel  for  the  ball  That 
is  not  true  for  everyone,  of 
course,  but  the  likes  of  John 
Lever.  Mike  Hendrick.  Angus 
Fraser,  Paul  Allott  and  Ian 
Botham,  all  shire-horses 
rather  than  racehorses,  might 
concur. 

Somewhere  there  is  a bal- 
ance to  be  drawn  between 
playing  and  rest,  cultivated 
not  on  the  basis  of  glib  gen- 
eralisation but  on  individual 
needs.  Much  attention  these 
days  is  given  to  training,  diet 
and  nutrition,  and  rightly  so. 
But  none  of  these  should 
supersede  hard  work,  both  on 
the  field  and  in  the  nets. 

Wasim  la  right  to  be  cau- 
tious but  he  did  not  team  to 
bowl  such  devastating  deliv- 
eries as  that  to  Croft  by  put- 
ting his  feet  up  and  eating  a 
bow)  of  pasta. 

• Liam  Botham,  the  19-year- 
old  son  of  the  former  England 
all-rounder  Ian,  has  been 
added  to  the  Hampshire  first- 
team  squad  for  today’s  cham- 
pionship match  against  Mid- 
dlesex at  Portsmouth.  The 
captain  John  Stephenson  and 
Kevan  James  are  foe  county's 
latest  casualties. 
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Racing 

Cecil  keen  to 

make  his  mark 

with  Bosra 


Chris  Hawkins  ~ ' 

BOSRA  Sham  versus 

{£*  * Esh*nTthe 
two  Guineas  winners 

L*  “°uth-®atering  prosnS 
and  there  now  apw^reVverv 
chance  that  they SuS,S?S 
foe  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Stakes 
at  Ascot  on  Septembers. 

t>  ^eru3L  reports  that 
Bosra  Sham,  who  has  been  off 
course  since  winning 

eS?  fr^*5,  ^ recov‘ 
pSlem  3 recurrent  f°°* 
"She's  doing  gallops  proper 
and  is  going  very  welV’  said 
Cecil  yesterday.  “The  plan  is 
to  go  to  Ascot  and  we’d  like  to 
take  on  Mark  Of  Esteem  " 

The  latter,  once  with' Cecil 
but  now  with  Saeed  bin  Sur- 
oor,  narrowly  won  the  ■>  ooo 
Guineas  and  after  disappoint- 
ing at  Royal  Ascot  came  back 
to  his  best  at  Goodwood  on 
Saturday. 

The  offlcal  ratings  make 
Mark  Of  Esteem  11  lb  better 
than  Bosra  Sham  and  indeed 
the  Godolphin  colt  is  the  top- 
rated  miler  in  Europe,  being 
31b  clear  of  the  Sussex  Stakes 
winner  First  Island. 

Cecil  had  no  positive  news 
of  Lady  Carla  and  says  he  is 
‘“feeling  his  way”  with  his  fac- 
ile Epsom  Oaks  winner  who 
missed  last  week’s  Yorkshire 
Oaks  because  of  a sore  back. 

"The  plan  with  her  is  to  go 
for  the  St  Leger  but  we'll  have 
to  wait  a bit  longer  before 
being  definite  and  see  how 
she  is."  he  commented. 

The  last  filly  to  win  foe 
Doncaster  Classic  was  User 
Friendly  in  1992  but  before 
that  Cecil  saddled  Oh  So 
Sharp  to  complete  the  fillies' 
Triple  Crown  in  1985. 


The  four-day  suspension 
Picked  up  by  Frankie  Dettori 
at  Deauville  on  Sunday  will 
not  count  In  the  Jockey 
Club’s  “totting-up” 
procedure. 

This  means  that  in  the  cate- 
gory of  irresponsible  riding 
Dettori's  cumulative  score  is 
eight  days  so  far  this  season. 
After  12  days  and  another  of- 
fence he  would  automatically 
be  out  for  a fortnight 

Under  the  totting-up  rule, 
Jason  Weaver  faces  the  mini- 
mum 14-day  ban  if  found 
guilty  when  he  appears  before 
the  Jockey  Club's  disciplin- 
ary committee  this  morning 
at  an  inquiry  into  his  riding 
of  Son  derise  at  Pontefract 

Rumours  that  Goodwood 
racecourse  is  set  to  buy 
Plump  ton  and  Fontwell  have 
been  denied  by  Isidore  Ker- 
man, who  controls  foe  popu- 
lar Sussex  jumping  tracks. 

“They’ve  always  wanted  to 
get  their  hands  on  the 
courses,"  said  Kerman.  “But  I 
cannot  confirm  that  any 
recent  approach  has  been 
made." 

Rod  Fabricius,  clerk  of  the 
course  at  Goodwood,  said: 
“We  would  have  aspirations 
if  Fontwell  came  on  the  mar- 
ket but  as  far  as  I'm  aware  it 
hasn't." 

At  Brighton  this  afternoon 
the  course  and  distance  win- 
ner Roman  Reel  (2.50)  can 
return  to  form  In  the  Ditchl- 
Ing  Claiming  Stakes. 

Newlands  Corner  (4JS0), 
trained  by  John  Akehurst, 
carries  the  nap.  This  filly  has 
a 71b  penalty  for  an  impres- 
sive Salisbury  victory  over  17 
rivals  last  week  but  still  looks 
reasonably  treated  in  the 
Arthur  Borrow  King  Memo- 
rial Handicap. 


T rainer  McCormack  calls  it  a day 

MATT  McCormack,  who  | you've  got  to  win  five  races 
sent  out  Horace  to  win  iust  to  hmnk  oven,  r™  mt 


Out  and  away . . . Wasim  celebrates  one  of  his  300  Test  wickets  photograph;tom  jbwcns 


| I VI  sent  out  Ho  rage  to  win 
i the  1983  St  James's  Palace 
Stakes  from  his  small 
stable  at  Sparsholt.  is  get- 
ting out  of  racing  after  40 
years  in  the  game,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

McCormack.  56,  com- 
mented: ‘Tve  got  a few 
quid  put  aside  and  Fm 
damned  if  I'm  going  to  sur- 
render that  trying  to  buy 
horses  for  owners  who 
aren’t  there. 

“It’s  sad,  but  racing  is  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  small 
man  these  days.  It  costs 
around  £15,000  to  have  a 
horse  In  training  and 


you've  got  to  win  five  races 
just  to  break  even.  Tve  got 
22  horses  but  three  of  them 
I own  myself  and  most  of 
them  are  no  bloody  good." 

McCormack  learned  his 
trade  with  Cecil  Boyd- 
Rochfort.  Bernard  van  Cnt- 
sem  and  Noel  Murless  be- 
fore moving  to  Peter 
Walwyn  where  he  was  as- 
sistant head-lad  and  rode 
Grundy  in  all  his  work. 

“If  you  weren’t  careful 
he'd  cart  yon  to  Wantage  in 
five  minutes,”  recalled  Mc- 
Cormack of  the  brilliant  lit- 
tle colt  who  won  the  Epsom 
Derby,  Irish  Derby  and 
King  George  in  1975. 
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-.J(  Darky  10 
JCAlenO 
. -.JTiilian  19* 

_ P tynofr  (3)  3 
. AHnKaonS 

MMrcfcll 

— X Car*da4 

..  J McAjday  (7)  2* 


Sb*  S-1  PiriC  ci  SM* 

I’m  ir;iaP>d 


row  CUDG -MRBCONOMJ.  LAD,  Cfrescd  loader.  M ow  11  oatlieM  » xel.  U AUa  Sfrerlt  a.  sfli 
JUST  aESOElfT  inw  Tin  onoUw  IS  3nL  NEI76  BONANZA  (me  «)  ftrtmr  41 M.  f«CH  GUM  (gna  ah] 

8U>  S CAPTAIN  CARAT  (levels)  88i  (Bayerley  H.  Od-Fm).  . 

OARMOCIC  VAUCT5  HsMaay  a out  n«  near  noi  and  tvdebad.  naonxl  IWpli.  M Bn  oeww  Tnaw  |A»r 
d.Gd-Fm). 

ROYAL  DOHK  Cfrased  Bodoti  unfll  losi  place  to  out  Ol  2M  bad  Of*ms  Open  (Turk fit  Od).  Prwtaialy 
deted  Kr«  Grow  lu  bt  Sinfl  WHh  T»  Bana  W [Heydoe*  51,  Qd-Fm)  _ 

KMQ  of  SHOW  taM«  21  out  tampered  nte*  tat  iwbed  adL  ek2nd  to  twomfl  Pnncaaa  iHimOai 
fl(,  Gd-Fml 

RSI’S  BONANZA!  Stayed  on  #sil  cfcaing  Bagas.  «i  bta  5B  bhd  Hn.  rtfr  Am1  BSSOar  I tec  to)  II 
mnySU  iPortefrM  S.  Gd-Fm)  

DOWNMUJB  No  impression  an  winner  final  telong.  30  2nd  of  4 DM  Kira  (Racfcar  H.  Fa). 

4a1  O GBFW  TOO’  AUCnON  NABS*  ETAKIS  XTO  « E3,7» 

901  ) LEVBLLSD (5B) M Cnanaon Ml  Ktodqr* 

502  59MRroRTYWnMU(132}JEyreB-0 fty«*(8)4 

509  **¥  SAITARKLLO  A Uulltelaiyl  9-0 

304  0WluaiaP(  19)  J Berry  M JtonaM 

SOS  ^ DAVIS  ROCX  f*2)  (BF)  M PTBKOd  B-9 0 MBaM  1 

TW IOW  TH*S!  LiwMMl  B,  Data  Rock  7 

1 H*  lady  CandfrM  tarafc  9 S S 4 teaofc  6-2  (M  Ctewwa)  4 rra 

BaWote  E«ib  t evened.  7-4  Davia  ftoc*.4-i  Ur  FonywHs,  14-1  UySafU  reUo.  20-1 WHM* 

POW  OUHJ*  - LEWBVtBfc  Prominent  every  ctenea  3 me,  one  pace.  4B  W whfrtd  itafi  PK  (Wtetta 

MVK  ROCKr  Soon  ctiasurp  leadere.  trim  2nd  3 oiA.  no  napiByslon.  71 2nd  tM  ueay  tofcoxid  [SoMtmll 

NRAmiryw«XSe  Outpaced  MBwey.  *»n  tel  P<«*.  9 Gbi  and  Stmeamm  Wpon  a.  ^ Wnj 
W1LLSXIP:  Srened  slowly,  nerved  badly  M after  21.  mod  tetod  oft  dHteM  dll  B(  8 twMnd  KefiquMy 
Ittiydack  a.  Gd-Fmi. 


4.40  -StJUMHUB.  NUTXW  NAH9DI  HANDICAP  2n»  If  E2.731 

Ml  502-385  StUW(B8) u Hammond 4-KJ-O  ?TL*L^*in{7}9 

BOX  6300^4  STAR  PERR)WER(1Q(BF)  lira  U Reveler  54-* KtarfaylO 

009  0065  *0  KEEN  (89)  A takry  3-W  ISSZHi 

004  050856  KARA  VLAN  (1*3  W Storey  4-9-4  ZIITSt?."  . 

SOS  00-60  HHSKFKLD  PST  (83)  C FeWlBl*  2-J4 aSyTt 

OM  000562  CUISliOrSBfOBDS  (19)  P Carver  3-M STiSbJSLm 

607  OWWMSUrrOfl (12) WJarvB 3-6-10  nimmtrn 

eoe  50-0690  WICTOHIABAV  (19)  B McManon  4-fl-fl 

809.  KM006  CAtCANDO  (21)  E WsymK.  4-S-f  fSILLfca* 

810  dOOfOD-Q  CANARY  BLOK  (19]  P WeCMr  M-1 tSESr 

811  0HJ6538  OIWOORSEWB* [148) JEyre 3-7-0 SKEEna 

819  00-0025  NOHOW  HASSLE  (13)  lira  MHevefey  3-7-10 ““g®" 

813  0556-60  TMDBOI8A  (99)  J ScarpH  6-T-H J»CirtW4 

TOP  row  TIPS!  So  Kaen  &,  CNefr  W ftwnU  7,  Sttr  Parltemer  S 
1 WHi  Pmh  3 9 10  « Carter  4-1  (N  TfcddM  8 ™» 

BWj  4-1  Ctefl  a Swna.  9-S  sur  Perfarmer.  S-1  Sojed.  Suitor.  6-1  Kiroytar.  12-1  So  Kaen,  Cenary 
Bloe.  14-1  No  More  Hassle.  Ooetouraena 

nnnv . «»«,  nr  nroRDfi  Traded  leaden,  every  ctxace  if  out  ke|S  on,  II  2nd  behind 

Mena  yea.  will  SUfTOT  l'«  to)  31  sway  3rd.  KARAYLAR  BB.  CANARY  BLUE  7ft  A VICTORIA  OAT  MU 

Smutpwrowwi' Tracned  Mdera.  ewn  a out  scan  ana  pace.  41  4ft  behind  Love  And  KOh 

eoprmo  Mte*«Pf '* 

SOKBOfcSIartoddlowly.lMIlPuefi  haftwy.  2il  MM  ol  5 Mid  HaleatBli  (Cuacer  laOWy.  BOfft). 


Results 


THE  last  two  races  were 
abandoned  at  Ripon  yester- 
day after  torrential  ram 
waterlogged  the  course. 

The  parade  ring  and  enclo- 
sures were  turned  into  lakes 
by  mid  afternoon  and  foe 
stewards,  who  had  delayed 
proceedings  by  10  minutes 
after  the  first  race,  had  no  op- 
tion but  to  call  a hall 

RIPON 

2JW  (SQe  1.  TUBAL 
Mortal!  (13-2);  2.  to-xreo  |6-»K  ».  «*W 
No™*,  (9-2)  I’M  rov 9rw. 
C,  IK.  p Meltfttq  Tew  M-BP:  tl  jg- 

£2J0  Dual  F-  C4aea  Trla-  £116-00.  Ca1; 
E44J4.  NR-  ChaartownFlyor. 

LOO  (1m):  1,  TAME  QMBL  P fl.Mglh 
(16-1);  *,  Hdanh  (6-1);  X H-xh  Tfrww 
(40-1).  4-fl  far  Rimtow  TBJ 8 nr L*. J.  (M 
CbaprAAi.)  TeW  EII.Bft  ClStt  El. 70.  CS3a 
Dual  F;  E44^0.  Trla  £200.10.  DSF’  £102.70. 

UNCLE  DOUO,  A CulhOM 
(6-1).  9,  ShlrWy  6*19(7-2  iHjwK jXf* 

om  rr<  ihotk  is  «"■ 1 y. ■ 

RevfrUy)  Tew  C6.80;  U-30,  tUft  CTTU 
Dual  F-  £0.60.  Trta  £8.8(1  CSF’  E26J7.  Tfl- 
c»t  £78  85.  NR- Oood  Hand. 

«UX)  [imzon.wAFn.J  C41TCHI  (B-i  i:  x, 
R*d  IWmim  (14-1);  *,  etinariu  Aapert 
M 4-1)  3-1  fw  Sharp  Consul.  11  ran.  S.  hit 
(P  Calvw)  Tola:  C1L5C-.  £2.80.  E3  00.  £3431 
Dual  F-  £66.60.  Trie:  JoiOJa  CSF.  £109lB4. 
Tlitasr  Cl  44S.48. 

JACKPOT:  Nc4  won  E24J94.40  carried 
ovw  io  Cerlnle  icday 

PLACMPOT,  M10  60  OUADPOTiCO^a 


UTTOXETEH 

2.15  (9m  4f  lioydf  HcMa)*  1,  KNUCK- 
LBBUSTaR,  A P McCoy  |l-fl  lav):  9,  Raxa* 
(torn  (11-3);  9,  S«aa  MMNa  (SW).  7 ran. 
B,  B.  (P  Houbs)  Tola  £1.70:  £1  JO.  £1.70. . 

Dual  F;  12. 5D.  CSF:  0.46. 

2j*S(Xm4f  TlOfda  Hdte:  1,  PMMOfr- 
ATIVE,  A P UcCoy  (14-m  *.  Ctami  Rdy* 
i6-5tov);  9,  HMdwtm  Crasa  (8-rt).  4 ran.  T, 
7.  <H  Howe)  Tow  £7  JO; . Dual  P.C4.1&  CfiF: 

£39.15.  NR:  FtoyalClrcuft.  

3.1fl(3m2f  Cfc):  f.WARNDR  SPORTS, 
A P UcCcy  PM1  lav);  X.  Wbrelo  Soor4  (8-1): 
S,  Duke  at  LonaxatM’  (7-2).  5 ran.  13.  nk. 
(P  HofrCa)  TOW  CWtt  £1.10.  £11  ja  Owl  F; 
£11.40.  CSR  QL31. 

*46  (3n  110yd*  IkM):  1,  NIRVANA 
PRfHCe.  A Majulra  (11-4):  *,  EMte  Hex 
(11-6  invi;  3,  OnW  (qm*  (7-1).  4 ran.  4. 
23.  (B  P niece)  Tote  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £140. 
CSP.EDJ3. 

4.18  (Ini  41  Oi>  1,  SHCKXXIADO,  R 
Johnaon  p-1);  x,  CeoU  dVNnml  (ovens 
lavL  Two  maned.  3 ran.  I. . (S  Breohahaw) 
TOW  £5  30.  Dual  F:  £3. 1C  CSF:  £1838. 

«j4B  (9m  Htoli  1 . MILLION  DAHCBI,  D 
Wafth  (7-4  lav):  2.  Xyrnda  (3-1):  X Rmb- 
itm(B-q.  10ran.lX.fl.(M  Ptpe)Tote:£3J0: 
£1  JO.  £1.20.  C2.40.  Dual  F;  £&«.  Trio- 
£21.40.  C£F:  E6J7I. 

PUCMPOTr  CS81.00. 
au«BPonriD&ao. 
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Soccer 


What  price 
the  touch 
of  Graham? 


Marlin  Thorpe  on 

a feasible  marriage  of 
convenience  at  City 


SO  George  Graham 
could  finally  be  back 
in  football.  Two 
months  after  the  ex- 
piry of  his  year-long  ban,  the 
phone  may  at  last  ring  with 
the  offer  of  the  sort  of  quality 
Job  he  has  been  anxiously 
awaiting. 

But  bow  would  the  City 
fans  react  to  any  Graham  ap- 
pointment in  the  wake  of  the 
bungs  scandal  that  ended  his 
days  of  managing  Arsenal, 
not  to  mention  his  reputation 
for  producing  teams  that  play 
boring  football  — baggage  fee 
manager  would  bring  with, 
him? 

“I  don't  think  that  would  be 
a problem,"  says  Dave  Wal- 
lace, the  editor  of  the  fawinp 
Kmg  of  the  Kippax  and  for- 
merly the  fans'  representative 
an  the  dub  board.  “We'd  be 
happy  to  be  bored  for  a couple 
of  years  if  we  could  get  back  tip 
there  and  start  challenging 
again.  We  need  a big  name, 
someone  everybody  respects, 
someone  with  a track  record 
we  can  trust  and  wbo  can  at- 
tract the  top  players." 

There  speaks  a supporter 


Graham . . . baggage 


more  than  fed  up  with  City's 
constant  battles  against  rele- 
gation under  their  past  two 
managers  Alan  Ball  and 
Brian  Horton. 

How  juicy  then  the  prospect 
of  employing  a manager  with 
such  an  imparr-aHfa  track  re- 
cord as  Graham  at  Arsenal  — 
two  league  titles,  a Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  win,  an  PA  Cup  and 
two  League  Cup  triumphs.  He 
also  led  MffLwall  up  to  foe  old 
Second  Division  in  1385,  foe 
division  in  which  City  find 
themselves  now. 

If  Graham  is  perfect  for 
City,  foe  reverse  & also  true. 
He  knows  from  the  lack  of 
high-quality  approaches  that 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
return  at  the  level  he  left. 
Equally  Graham's  pride  and 
self-worth  would  prevent  hfm 
taking  any  ok!  job.  So  City's 
reputation,  their  large  sup- 
port and  scope  for  rebuilding 
are  big  enough  to  meet  the 
Scot’s  requirements. 

One  area  that  would  need 
early  clarification  is  job  de- 
marcation. The  chairman 
Frauds  Lee  is  known  to  run 
the  club  with  a rod  of  iron  — 
including.  It  is  understood, 
stepping  too  dose  to  team  mat- 
ters. He  attends  training  every 
day,  has  allegedly  entered  foe 
dressing-room  at  half-time  to 
gee  up  the  side  and  was  in  the 
pre-season  team  picture.  Gra- 
ham would  stand  none  of  that 

“They  would  have  to  get  an 
understanding  straight 
away,"  says  Wallace.  "That 
the  chairman  takes  a back 
seat  and  becomes  a chairman 
and  he’s  there  jnst  for  advice  ! 
if  George  would  want  it 
Maybe  he  would  not  be  so 
reluctant  to  do  that  with 
someone  as  big  as  George 
Graham." 

One  thing  is  almost  certain: 
the  individualists  in  the  team  | 
such  as  Georgiou  Kinkladze  . 
are  unlikely  to  last  long  1 
under  Graham,  one  of  whose  | 
mottos  is  “I  do  not  like  stars 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  1 
get  their  hands  dirty". 


Southgate’s  sense 


leadership  qualities 


David  Lacey  finds  the  articulate  Brgland 
defender  looking  confidently  forward  after 
his  recent  spot  of  bother  at  Wembley 


"There  an  pUiser*  who  reg- 
ularly take  penalties  for  their 


dobs.  Pm  not  an  expert  ai  it 
at  all.  But  IT!  probably  prac- 
tise penalties  a bit  more  than 
I did  and.  foc*d  with  a similar 
situation.  I would  haw  to 
take  one  again." 

Before  this  could  ever  be- 
come even  a rerooxr  pamlhll- 
tty  England  first  have  to 
reach  the  1998  World  Gup  aim! 
then  quality  for  the  knock-out 
stage  in  a Si-naUon  tourna- 
ment So  Southgate  ran  be 
reasonably  sure  that  history 
has  not  got  It  In  for  him.  even 
if  fate  did  threaten  to  double- 
deal  Pearce  alter  a six-year 
interval. 

Southgate's  immediate  aim 
must  be  to  capitalist*  on  a suc- 
cessful European  Champion- 
ship  which  suggested  that, 
having  proved  his  versatility 
under  Terry  Venables,  he  is 
ready-made  for  the  three- man 
defence  envisaged  by  Glenn 
Hoddte.  The  free  role  at  the 
back  be  has  been  given  by 
Villa’s  manager  Brian  Link* 
must  help  his  cause. 

*Txn  very  comfortable  with 
it,”  Southgate  confirmed  "I 
enjoy  being  able  to  create 
from  defence  It’s  certainly 
foe  way  forward  mut  most  of 
our  Premiership  teams  :vrt 
doing  it  now." 

Some  even  aw*  Southgate  a* 
a future  England  captain  He 
considers  such  thoughts  a lit- 
tle premature.  But  the  way 
foe  player  has  handled  "foe 
incident".  a»  he  calls  it.  sug- 
gests he  has  the  right  tem- 
perament Certainly  nobody 
can  doubt  Southgate's  sense 

of  responsibility. 

♦ Steve  McManaman  and 
Robbie  Fowler,  who  both  sus- 
tained back  injuries  in  the 
goalless  draw  with  Sunder- 
land at  An&eU  on  Saturday, 
delayed  joining  the  England 
party  yesterday  in  order  to 
see  a specialist  on  Mersey- 
aid*.  They  are  expected  to 
travel  smith  today  but  it  is 
likely  Hoddlv  will  have  to 
resign  himself  to  being  with- 
out foe  Liverpool  pair  when 
foe  squad  leaves  for  Moldova 
on  Friday. 


Gareth  soufog&te  is 

probably  no  more  a 
Marxist  than  he  Isa 
marksman,  so  the 
thought  of  history  repeating 
itself  as  French  farce  in  foe 
1998  World  Cup  is  unlikely  to 
dog  foe  Aston  Villa  defender 
as  WwgbmA  p*»y  tbei**  opening 
qualifier  in  Moldova  on 
Sunday. 

Southgate,  in  case  anyone 
has  forgotten,  Is  the  Man  Wbo 
Missed  Liberty  Valance.  That 
is  to  say  he  foiled  to  scare 
with  England's  sixth  penalty 
in  the  European  Champion- 
ship semi-final  at  Wembley, 
leaving  Andreas  MtHfcr  to  do 
the  business  for  Germany. 

WhDe  one’s  own  feeling  Is 
that  foe  opportunities  passed 
up  by  Darren  Anderton  and 
Paul  Gascoigne  to  win  the 
maid)  for  Bngland  in  sodden- 
death  overtime  mn  the  more 
culpable  failures,  Southgate 
Inevitably  became  foe  focal 
point  of  the  country’s  disap- 
pointment; but  not,  to  foe 
country's  credit,  its 
vilification. 

True,  he  did  receive  (me  ag- 
grieved tetter  following  foe 
late  night  rioting  in  Trafalgar 
Square  which  the  fateftil  pen- 
alty had  unwittingly  pro- 
voked. It  read:  Tve  got  to  ap- 
pear in  court  It  should  be 
you." 

Southgate  would  have 
replied  had  be  known  the 
author's  address;  maybe  foe 
writer  wee  uncertain  where 
his  next  address  might  be. 
The  1,000-odd  letters  and 
fores  foe  player  has  received 
have  been  almost  totally  sym- 
pathetic; which  has  helped. 

‘The  reaction  1 got  from 
everybody  hi  the  country  has 
been  fantastic."  Southgate  ex- 
plained on  rejoining  England 
this  week.  "It  can  never 
Chany  foe  way  I was  feeling 
I at  foe  time  or  the  way  I stiff 
] feel  about  the  actual  incident. 


Toughing  it  off.  ..Gareth  Smrthgate  makes  light  of the  past  at  Bisham  Abbey  tomjsnmns 


i but  it  made  me  feel  that  Tm 
fortunate  to  be  doing  what  I 
am  doing." 

Stuart  Pearce,  whose  miss 
in  the.U&o  World  Cup  semi- 
final shoot-out  with  West  Ger- 
many In  Turin  had  set  foe 
precedent  for  what  happened 
at  Wembley  cm  June  26,  expe- 
rienced a similar  reaction 
from  the  public.  “He  suddenly 
realised  that  there  was  more 
to  life  than  what  happened  In 
Italy,"  said  Southgate,  "and 
that  you  had  to  put  things 
into  perspective." 

Pearce's  fierce  triumpha- 
lism after  he  had  scored  with 
his  penalty  against  Germany 
in  Euro  96  suggested  that  he 
was  not  thinking  of  perspec- 
tives at  that  moment.  Never- 
theless Southgate  prefers  to 
take  foe  philosophical  view. 

“A  setback  in  life  can  spur 
you  on,"  be  observed.  "You 
can  shrivel  up  and  sit  ha  a 
corner  and  mope  about  it  or 
you  can  push  ahead  and  try  to 
do  something  about  the 
future. 

"I  hope  HI  be  given  foe  op- 
portunity to  do  that  with  Eng- 
land. Much  as  Z*d  like  to  alter 
what  happened  at  foe  end  of 
foe  summer,  I cart  do  foot-  X 
can  oily  show  people  it  hasn't 
affected  my  game." 

Southgate  confessed  to 
being  nervous  when  he  ap- 


sau.  "ft  was  foe  first  than  Td 
been  In  front  of  foe  public 
«inr*  foe  semMhmL  1 was 
consdous  of  foe  fact  that 
everybody  was  asking:  Ts  he 
going  to  crumbte?  " 

When  Vfila  ware  awarded  a 
penalty  against  Derby  Courts 
on  Saturday  Southgate  ewmw 
himself  in  "the  ridiculous  sit- 
uation of  foe  whole  of  foe 
ground  darting  my  name. 
There  was  never  any  inten- 
tion of  me  taking  foe  kick. 
Tommy  Johnson  did  that 


First  Division:  Crystal  Palace  0,  West  Bromwich  Albion  0 


No  star  turn  at  the  new  Palace 


Dropped  McGrath  blames  Villa 
for  ending  his  international  run 


Hendry  doubt  gives  Brown 
cause  for  World  Cup  concern 


PAUL  McGRATH, 

dropped  by  the  Republic 


Martin  Thorpe 


TWO  teams  with  Pre- 
miership aspirations 
produced  neither  the 
required  inspiration  nor  per- 
spiration last  night  in  a col- 
ourless exhibition  of  very  av- 
erage football  which,  if 
repeated,  should  ensure  their 
First  Division  status. 

Such  is  the  size  and  tradi- 
ton  of  these  clubs  that  their 
supporters  expect,  rather 
than  hope  for,  a higher  level 
of  football.  Albion’s  memories 
of  the  Premiership  may  be 
more  hazy  than  Palace's  but 
are  no  less  alluring  for  that 
Last  season  was  an  up-and- 
down  affair  for  the  two  sides. 


but  in  different  ways.  After 
Dave  Bassett  took  over  as  Pal- 
ace's manager  they  came  with 
a late  burst  that  took  them  all 
the  way  to  the  play-off  final 
Albion  started  well  but  froze 
during  foe  winter,  losing  II 
games  on  the  trot  before  a 
spring  recovery  took  them  to 
mid-table. 

One  point  from  their  first 
two  games  this  season  offered 
Albion  little  new  optimism. 
Palace  had  also  lost  their  first 
game  but  won  at  home  on  Sat- 
urday, yet  despite  their  new 
Bayern  Munich-Iookalike 
strip  they  too  hardly  gave  foe 
appearance  of  promotion  con- 
tenders in  a tepid  opening 
half. 

Highlights  of  a forgettable 


45  minutes  comprised  Dyer’s 
header  just  over  from 
Roberts'  free-kick,  and  a fine 
block  by  Palace’s  new  keeper 
Day  at  the  other  mid  after 
Quinn’s  error  let  in  Sneekes, 
who  would  have  done  better 
to  pun  the  ball  back  for 
Taylor  rather  than  shoot. 

Given  the  general  lack  of 
action,  some  harsh  words 
must  have  been  spoken  in  foe 
half-time  dressing  rooms  and 
they  produced  an  immediate 
response.  A minute  after  the 
break  Roberts,  on  the  left, 
fired  a ball  into  the  Albion 
area  which  Ndah  met  with  a 
smart  swivel  and  shot  that 
the  visitors’  veteran  goal- 
keeper Spink  just  managed  to 
get  a hand  to  before  foe  ball 


cannoned  off  the  post. 

Palace  were  beginning  to 
put  one  or  two  sweet  passing 
sequences  together  but  it  did 
not  take  long  for  foe  quality 
of  the  football  to  subside  as 
general  ineptitude  prevailed 
once  more. 

Promising  moves  regularly 
foundered  on  a mistake  by 
one  player  or  another,  a poor 
pass,  a piece  of  mis-control  or 
a shot  fatally  delayed.  The 
crowd  were  totally  under- 
whelmed, and  no  one  could 
blame  them. 


Crystal  Wm:  Oar.  Roberts.  TutUa. 
Quinn.  Edwonny.  hot*te.  Piuwr.  UuacsL 


Quinn.  Edwortty.  HopAin.  PifeMr.  Mural. 
Ojrar,  Freedman.  (Wall. 


Want  Wmrwmti’h  iiww  Spink;  Hofenas. 
Burgees.  Raven.  Nlctiotson.  Hamilton. 
Smefeea.  Owes.  Gilbert.  Hunt  Teyter. 
Wefei— . G Paoioy  (Bishop's  StorjtanfJ. 


I dropped  by  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  for  their  opening 
World.  Cup  tie  in  Liechten- 
stein on  Saturday,  is  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  Premier- 
ship to  resurrect  his 
international  career. 

The  36-year-old  defender 
holds  a record  82  Irish  caps 
and  has  been  ever-present 
for  11  years,  but  Aston 
Villa  have  kept  him  on  the 
bench  so  far  this  season. 

"I  need  to  be  playing 
first-team  football,"  he  said 
yesterday.  *Td  be  prepared 
to  drop  to  a lower  level  just 
to  keep  playing.’* 

Unless  Mikkel  Beck  is 
free  to  play  for  Middles- 
brough by  Saturday  they 
will  cancel  the  23-year-old 
Danish  international  strik- 
er’s contract,  his  former 


dob  has  been  told.  Fortupa 
Cologne  want  a transfer  fee  ; 
because  they  claim  a year’s 
option  on  Beck.  Middles- 1 
broogh  regard  him  as  a free 
agent  undo:  the  Bosman 
ruling  and  refose  to  pay.  | 
Jimmy  Thomson  of  win- 
less Raith  Rovers  yesterday ! 
became  Scotland’s  first  , 
managerial  casualty. 1 
Raith’ s first  two  defeats,  I 
away  to  Rangers  and  Celtic, 
were  predictable  but  Satur- 
day’s 3-0  home  defeat  by 
Motherwell  sealed  his  fete. . 


Patrick  Menu 


CRAIG  BROWN  must  have 
established  a recant  yes- 


REFUEUC  OF  mUND  SQUAB,  A 
KmBj  iSh*0  UU).  Otwmm  (Blackburn), 
krwto  (Uan  IM).  Mb  (tipoaQ.  Ku— 
(Blackburn),  Rnha  (MWflltebrc-). 
Iiwp  (B'fnaiJ.  Mart*  {Le*da>, 

waaTliiWBMB  i'(C 
Pal).  Family  (A  Villa),  WoLou«Mbi 
(Ptsmth).  MoAtuar  (L'pool),  Maura 
(MUfaltebro).  OWaffl  {Norwich). 
C—nalan  (UkrsaWu).  Oi*a.  D M| 
Jtxrtb  SDadarlaocS- 


fa#  established  a recant  yes- 
terday when  he  assembled  a 
Scotland  World  Cup  squad 
which  showed  only  two  with- 
drawals from  an  original 
party  of  22.  But  the  manager 
refused  to  tempt  providence 
by  celebrating,  as  Colin 
Hendry  may  yet  lift  the  total 
tothree..  r 

There  is  some  concern  over 
the  Blackburn  defender,  wbo 
bad  a scan  on  a troublesome 
groin  injury  yesterday.  He 
will  join  the  group  fa  Glasgow 
today,  24  hours  before  their 
departure  for  Saturday's 
opening  qualifying  match 
against  Austria  to  Vienna. 

Dtcncan  Ferguson,  the  Ever- 
ton  striker,  is  recalled  by 


Scotland  after  a twoyear  ab- 
sence and  will  form  a front- 
line partnership  with  his  for- 
mer Rangers  team-mate  Ally 
McCoist.  But  Hendry,  a stal- 
wart at  the  heart  of  the- de- 
fence, worries  Brown  most. 

“Colin  would  have  had  the 
scan  on  Monday  but  it  was  a 
holiday  in  England  and  It  was 
left  until  today."  said  Brown. 
"He  thinks  he  will  be  okay,  as 
he  has  been  playing  through 
the  injury  for  a couple  of 
weeks.  But  w*  are  not  count- 
ing on  anything  until  he  gets 
here  and  we  are  able  to  assess 
the  situation  properly.” 

On  the  horizon  for  Scotland 
are  matches  against  Austria. 
Sweden,  Belarus,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  which  will  make 
France  In  1998  a difficult  des- 
tination with  only  the  group 
winners  assured  of  a place. 


Results 


«tefc(1>1 

BrfswKtao 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

e ttatoea  (0)  O WM  Mr 


Wyaumbu  (0)  o 
as® 


Mason  22 
6.762 


Moray  0)1 
Mendonca  10 


York  (01  a unroll  tZ) : 

Mpper  57  (gen).  52  Sava go 

Totaon  71  Malkin  2 

3.108 

POVTPOKEOt  Peterborough  » Notts  Co. 


Ptymara  (1)  a 
BlUy  32 
Uttietahn  73 

■nry  0)1 

Jopoor  Z7 

Stnge  7 
Malkin  28 


HortfimraiH  (0)  1 

Ronnie  85 
4.120 

tbekWr  (0)  1 
Whitehall  60 
1.669 

Shi—Mwao  (0)  O 

2.512 


Torquay  (1)  1 

Jack  4 


4ham<1)2 

Cusack  1 
Conroy  OB 

rwrams 

WHIuraa  13 
RttctiVs  46 


(SA)  bt  D Van  Roost  (Ban  1-0.  5-2. 7-ft  F 
Labs*  (Arg)  M K RlnsMl-Stuntel  (US)  6-2. 
OS:  N Tautest  (F ri  bt  A GovaMwi  <Wsx) 
7-0,  6-2;  p Some  lArg)  bl  U WtnM- 
Wftcnwver  (US)  6-4.6-a;  AOtenran  IUS) 
M S Farina  (It}  6-4. 6-3;  L Dasaaport  (US) 
bt  A Sarra-Zanom  (It)  6-2.  S-l:  E Wagair 
(Car)  bt  G Fernandas  (US)  6-1.  6-4;  K 
Boogart  (New)  bt  J Kruger  (SA)  6-1. 6-0. 


Motorola  8:7.  T HoOmafl  (Nett)  TVM  at  8. 
G Hmcapla  (US)  Motorola  9;  9.  J THen 
(Nett)  Forsfc&anuto  sc  10.  Towa ntarg  10. 


Rugby  League 


Golf 


Hockey 

WOMEN'S  EUROPEAN  U41  MAHONS 
CUP:  Otofi  Ai  Germany  6.  Spate  1: 
Wales  O,  Ukraine  S. 


Third  Division 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP 

Socond  round 

Akrirta  (0)  O ■ lira 


Baseball 


Squash 


Broncos  pass  the  Academy 
test  with  Salter  selection 


Oxford  Utd  (0)  O 
7436 


ark*  0)1 

Adams  12 


Barnat  (0)  3 

WHaon  46  (pan) 
Gals  70 
Tomnnaon  84 


Mahon  15 
Branch  44 


iwraifi)* 
Jonas  34 
KIKord  81 


1.313 

EastHfafl)  > 

Archibald  te 

Scott  39  (pen) 

O Morton  (1)  * 
Utley  2 
Anderson  46 


ToStSJShsteTO 


AMBQCAJI  LEAUlfBb  Ctoroland  2,  De- 
troit 1;  Baltimore  12.  Oakland  11  (In  ID): 
Toronto  5.  Minnesota  3:  iMhmukae  3.  CW- 
cego  & Boston  4.  Caiflorte*  1:  Seams  2. 
Han  York  i. 

NATIONAL-  LEAOUEi  San  Francisco  i. 
Philadelphia  a St  Louis  3.  Houston  % Col- 
orado 9.  Ctnctowatl  ft  . 


Bowls 


Second  Division 


Abralraina  43.  74 


Bristol  C (2)  S 

Qoodrkfgs  It.  50 
Nugem  41 

Outer  46 

Cundy  63 
Bui ilss  (O)  1 
Cooke  4« 

8.972 


CariWe  (0)  1 
Hayward  76 
Charter  (1)  a 
Shaitan  36 
Milner  78 


Mommas  (1)  B 
McGlasDJte  20,  57 
337 


tMto«(1)1 
Ramsay  17 


nosmtan  Cl)  i 
Atkinson  1 (pen) 
2MS 


M Taylor  20.  Scat  46 
Stsvans.84 


Earner  (i)  1 
Pears  34 
2.867 


PartfcAJO)* 
McWfituama  49 
Sailing  70  (pan) 
SttaSnenns  te 
Gibson  57 
Bans  74.  89 


i c -trails  <o)i 
Stewart  81 


MEM’S  ALL- ENGLAND  CMAMPIOW- 
MttPB  (Worthing)- Psfcsi  TMrN  raw tt  A 
NsmnaalA  HaMs  (New  Lount,  Laics)  bt  D 
PottOTC  Taylor  {FoSraona  Ph)  29-12;  I 
Marfdooc/Tt  Btenlay  (Bank  Kousa  Hotel. 
1 Worn)  bt  S Oavartey/K  Jameson  <81 
George's  Hasp.  Morpeth)  20-12;  p.  Bsr- 
| tettk  twran.  Cuintaris)  bt  KPofc/ 

( Wonts  fWynKKKSjam  Dell)  T&-ia  K Har- 


HONG  KONG  OPEN:  First  roared: 
Jreraer  Khan  (P4W  tx  J Lae  (HK)  16-St  , 
15-8,  1S-6;  B Martin  |Aus)  M D Evans  ' 
(Wales)  14-17.  15-1.  13-15.  17-14,  15-12; 
M Calms  (Eng)  bt  D Harris  (Eng)  15-12.  ' 
7-19.  18-6.  15-12  A HM  (Aus)  bt  U Chs- 
Irnr  (Eng)  15-11.  17-16,  17-16.  « Phase 
(Gar)  tt  M Hsstt  (Scan  12-16. 15-6. 15-4, 
12-15.  16-14;  J Ki  leu  lAu^  bl  A Feiqr 
(Egypt)  16-6.  12-15. 15-14. 15-ft  M Zarsmn 
Out  (Pek)  M 8 Means  (Eng)  10-15.  15-12 
15-70.  75-*  D Jtusai  {Ausj  bt  A Thor  an 
(Sweden)  8-15. 15-12  »-lS,  15-6. 15-11.  ' 


Paul  Rtzpatrick 


A RICHLY  encouraging  sea- 
son for  the  London 


'a£  Fixtures 


1 (Alnsty.  Vork)  bl  C Dsn- 

• ntsns  Squires  iBaacombe  CW.  Hants) 
20-13;  M PstasrsontA  TWtty  (OraanhW. 
Wbyrntaah]  bt  R OaaryAS  Burgesa  (GHt 
Edge,  KJddoTTOtnste«1  20-14;  A WMsTT 
Atlaoek  (Cheltenham)  M R-  Grlca/V 
i ramber  (Morihorough.  - Was)  31-14;  T 
| SuBBlM  Stamper  (Uontnsde.  Chetme- 
ton»  MR  Robtnson/R  BriWn  leHflnflWi 
CIJ  24-ao;  R GassAf  Bed  (MSgtcn.  Cum- 
brla)  MATahlwttW  Ctebyn  (Rradtei  Tn) . 

Nssnrnsn/HoMfe  20-1  & Bsriow/ParMIt  bl 
Hamacn/Harrleon  20-18;  W/ASoeok  fat 


Prssra  (1)3 
WHkiraon  n.  90 
9.483 


hWMM|0)1 

Murphy  W 


Harttepoal  (1)  X 

Cooper  20 
Ingram  89 
2750 


AWd(1|> 
Hadlm  19 
Sale  60 


Hayward  45 
2814 


ipaot(0)a 
Pnupa(t47 
Proses  79 


HsraM  (0)  0 

2614 

Uncoin  (0)  1 

Oennte  57  (pen) 
2.407 


MsfldDI 

Darby  90 


Noam  ForssM,  Ssoto  a 
FHtEMPLYi  Poland  2 Cyprus  2 
GERMAN  UEAGIBb  Borumla  DortmanS 
2 Freffaurs  1;  Hamburg  0,  VO-Shn^art  4; 
Warder  Bremen  1 . Botuasls  Monehonglad> 
bach  0:  Seta Iks  1.  Bochum  1, 

DUTCH  IMAOUM  PorhttB  Shterd  2 Htter- 
onvesn  4. 


i Utd  (1)  1 
Tomer  7 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCH  (Kimberley.  $A)-.  GriQUa- 
Isnd  West  18.  New  Zealand  18. 


(7 M uttles>  stated) 

Soccer . 

NA-nONWBMC  lEJMaUBi  First  DMaiost 
Barnsley  v Reading  (7  45);  Stoke  v Brsd- 
. lord  C (7  A5),  Swindon  v Oldham  (TA5); 
Woteariiamt+on  » OPR  (7  AS). 

8COTTI8M  UKAOOE  CUP:  Sseond 
WB  Stranraer  v CM*.  ■ 


Beston  UU  v Adretoa  Tn. 


: SbsflUd  v Arnrihorps  Wei. 


Pansrson/Tldby  - 22-10;  Gass/BsB  fat 
■ Smtm/Btanjpsr  24-18. 


Rugby  League 


■ Smtm/Btamper ! 

Chess 


Samoa  Z&.  Prance  22  Botrb ; 
Seottana  (2  South  Africa  44.  pi 
flnt:  Ireland  66.  Japan  1(L 


FOXTROT  to  (i Rif  AMENT  {London); 
Itoteid  site  Veteran*  2X.' Woman  XL  Hwl 
sseret  veterans  27X  Warm  22X 


Tennis 


i L Porttech  (Hun),  V Boiyshw 
(Rus).  K AraBiamH-Orant  (Scot)  62  V Hort 
(Qer).  B SpaatAy  (Ft).  P Crsftfling  (Swa] 
EL  . . 


Amend 

06 

Ipswich  Ibwn 

IS 

ShalTMd  L/reKed  15 

Aston  VSta 

n 

Leeds  United 

03 

ShsffiofdWto.  ■ 

14 

EHrm-Cfty 

34 

Leicester  City 

33 

Southhampton 

to 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

. Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

to 

Man.  City 

OS 

Sundartand 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  HoL 

07 

Burnley 

31  " 

MkJdkBbrouflh 

23 

VOtetNam 

12 

Chetees 

09 

MStwaS 

20 

Wimbtodon 

26 

Coventry  Ctty 

17 

Newcastle  utd 

16 

Vibtvea 

37 

Derby  County 

» . 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

OS- 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Huddl  Town 

32 

OPR 

23 

calls  cast  aar/mt  ohIaf  wrt-  0TMS1  ™E8-. 


»iu  cost  awtei  ohw  «“*■  — 

BFPraiBV-.am,  15 iviiar  LBS krf  &P-  Wipijw  0171  713  4473 

Guardian  0 Interactive 


US  OPm  (New  Yflrit);  Mw  net  rabmX 
L Pses  (toffla)  bt  M Ondruahs  (SA)  7-6. 
6-8,  T-S:  4 Etemarisk  (Nett)  tt  C4f  Btoeb 
(Gar)  4-6. 6-1.  r-A  0-*  N GodaAt  bt 

T Cartooned  (Spt  6-4,  H M,  8-1;  4 
Onbb  (US)  bt  S StoSe  (Aua)  B-2  7-6. 7-C 
V spades  (US)  bt  D Vacoh  (Ca)  6-2  3-6, 
6-9,6-Z-D  OTreaten  (<J8)  bt  K Mm  (US1 
(W.  6-2  84  A Apasai  (US)  bt  M Hadad 
(CM)  WM.  Muster  (Ata?  tt  J 

Prana  (Arg)  8-1. 7-6. 6-2  — -m  (UST 
hi  J SzymanaM  (Van)  0-2  6-2  0-1;  4 Ne- 
vafc  (Cz)  bt  B EUwood  (Aus)  6-2  6-r,  B-S 
? to»>7-«.  3-8, 

(Aus>  3 Btenco  (SPi 
« PRonh  id)  bl  0 CeWwefl 

018)6-3, 3-6. 6-3, 7-R»Whnra/CtJW 

A Costs  (So)  2-6,  6-4.  7-8,  3-2  8-1;  B 
ftsHfffcw  (Gar)  HJ  Start  (US)  7-2  6-3, 
|-7.  r-&  T Haomsn  (QB)  M R JMtefl  (Bra).  I 
W,  M.  W, 

WooMBi  Mist  roan*  A Aral  (FrJ'bt  J 
Craytoas  lUSl  6-1.  2-2  7-fr.  N mpwaaa 
(Japan)  bt  T jacmenfca  (Vug)  6-3.  5-2  n 
Daahy  (Fr)  M C Singer  (Gar)  6-4.  S-Q  4 
cm  (US)  bt  M-A  Sanchez  Loronzo  (8p) 
6-4  1-6. 6nfc  ■ CaBaas  (Bel)  tot  N BradBcs 
(Aus)  7-6.  7-6;  N Bandana  (iq  bt  j vraian* 
she  iXG)  0-4  4-6.  7-6e  a BiuOpiiii 
(Japani  bt  J Kandarr  (Qa)  6-2.  o-i:  L 
Octariah  (US)  m M £ndo  (Japan)  6-2, 8-2 
Q SabatU  (Aiq)  bt  P Hy-Beutate  (Can) 

. 8-1.  8-1:  M Salaa  (US)  U A Ml  her  (US) 
6-0  8-t;  R Grands  tnj  Qt  A Oushstm- 
Banarai  (Frj  5-3  6-2  awfasmr  (Avt)  hi  I 
Ma)o6  lC«)  Jrfl.^-3  6-1;  M da  Strain 


Cricket 


snoMi  xi  tsaiiPtamopi  bra 

forte  Yorkshire  201-8  (Me  (M  J Wood  68) 
LsteatsrcMra  30-0.  Cantor  tnsyi  Kent 
331-6  dec  (G  R Coarirav  KB.  NoWngMm- 
aMre  276-0  dec  (P  B (*ofls»d1».  Mhp 
Warcesterahlre  448-8  doc  (1  Dstrood 
M3na  C Church  75,  0 LaatnerBeto  62). 
Durham  280  (M  Bette  70.  A Praa  65.  P 
CodtoBwcod  63).  and  60-2  Haywards 
Ksate:  Susan  263-7  dsc  (T  A-Rwfcrd  75. 
M PE  P teres  63).  totoyahlrd  T74-1  (Q  A 
Khan  l&rM),  Iteate— ipsra  Normamp- 
unshlre  401-8  dee  (U  B Loya  126,  A 1*cW- 
ham  87,  T C Walton  W).  WsralcMtlra 
16-1.  SauBiatisdois  Hampshtra  2<9-2  (R 
8 Morris  KBno.  D a Maras  tohas  72no)  v 
Middlssex.  Play  sbaAdonad  tor  day,  pfleh 

'Bagdad. 


Botton  v 8h«0  SSad  (7j»:  Laada  v Btenang- 
harfl  (TJJ);  Man  Ud  v Eaarton  (7.0);  Traiv 
ihte*  u Derby  (TJB.Fhst  OfaWon:  Lstcee- 
ter  y BWApna  (7  Hr.  Pori  Vale  » nobs 
Couray  (7JH.  Sunderland  y Aston  VUls 
(20).  Saontte  nuteluiu  Qnmaby  v Car- 
liste  (TJB;  Mm.  City  v Wtwibam  i»4^ 
MansMd  v Skidtpon  (7.0t  Rothertma  v 
Burnley  (7.0).  Ttetrt  nhdaloni  Bury  w 
CbeflirlWM  (70frOoncastor  r Soanmrpe 
(7.0);  EeartBrsuoh  * Darimoton  (TOT  MtH- 
asll  y Chatter  pj#  Wpso  y Ltncdn  PH. 
AVON  mSUBAMCX  COHBUATlOHi 
tnpi  Cap*  Brighton  v Baumanntitt 
(20):  Bristol  C v Odord  Ukt  Crystal  PU- 
scs  v Southampton  (20);  Ltflert  w west 
Ham  (206  Mtfnslf  * Tonanttsm  (20).  ■ 
LEAtlPE  OF  WAUBi  AbBrysMytt  u 
Csstsm;  Briton  Forty  v tear  Csbls-Tet; 
Cwmes  Bay  « Casmarton  Ttr.  Conwy  « 
Batgor  C {7.4$;  Porthmadog  w HaiyvwR  ' 
(7 AS:  Ton  Pen  ire  r Barry  Tn. 
uurm  CUP:  (era  Mte  Ards  v 
OtentorantBansor. 


#fasotx  for  the  London. 
Broncos  gained  forfoar  merit 
marks  yesterday  when  Mat- 
thew Salter  was  named  to  the 
Great  Britain  Academy  squad 
to  tour  New  Zealand. 

This  Is  foe  first  season  foe 
London  dub  have  run  an  | 
Academy  under-19  ride  and 
they  were  warned  that  they  1 
could  find  themselves  In  deep 
waters.  Salter's  inclusion  Is 
testimony  to  how  successfully 
the  London  youngsters  have 
coped, 

it  also  highlights  Salter’s 
rapid  development  The  6ft 
4in.  I7st  prop  has  been 
selected  on  the  evidence  of 
only  10  games,  including  an 
outstanding  performance  In  a 
recent  victory  ova-  Wigan. 

“I  cannot  belteve  how  well 
it  has  all  gone,'*  says  Salto', 
who  cranes  from  an . exclu- 
sively rugby  union  back- 


ground which  includes  a 
number  of.  appearances  in 
Blackhaafo*s  first  team.  . 

Salford’s  Nathan  McAvoy 
wfli  captain  foe  squad.  The 
tall,  try-scoring  centre  admit- 
ted that  he  was  disappointed 
not  to  be  on  the  senior  tour 
but  be  remains  part  of  the 
Lions' "shadow”  squad.  - 

CHEAT  MMTAIfl  ACABGMY  fffltftlTi 
•aofca*  D Amah*  (St . to 

IteoaGbaat  (Monas).  Q Jfrmm  (Leads).  D 
Vistei  ■ (Wtosn).  C DM  (HaHttO.  W 

ssnssh PfcJ2=.(!S5SJ:; 

fOWMae  (HUH),  « l Jomrn  (WlpAD^  M 
'SZOSZ*  “p0.  • to  Mmra 

(HMIts*).  4 Saraaa  {Faattaratona),  m Bt 
HNaCra  (LMdi).  I Gratae*  (Salford). 

riraeAi  to  Aadaraaa  (St  HaianaL  N 

•ama  (Wigan),  4 Ctorike  CWhnnt  J 


Course  for 
complaint 
in  Ryder  race 


Ptorid  Pterin  . 
at  Coffingtro*  Park 


“TEN  dot  of  12  of  the  last 
I Ryder  Cup  team  appear 


_ (Leads).  M toward  (Laaos),  8 
Kararava  (Caallatordh  to-  Hfabtare 
(HsJJfaxj,  I KmK  (Warrliutoni.  A 

figsruusBn 

■ratasi  (Laadal.  t irate  (Wigan).  M 


• Wldnes  have  transfer-listed 
tto  Tongan  prop  Lee  Hansen 
at  £250,000.  The  ffi-ye&r-old 
forward  has  been  linked,  with 
Wigan  and  St  Helens  in 
recent  weeks. 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 


EffiTAHUC  AAEUKAUCE  COUETY 
ctiUPIONMUto  (tour  dayr  Him  Cteac- 
tai  la  Stoaal:  DurtiBO  v Ourargan. 
P n riii  o i lOa^Hampthlra  v Mtedteame. 


Cycling 


Hockey 


TOUR  WMOMaunCiRMfMia 

(Gouda  to  HAsriam;  16tkmT  1/  F.Cotenna 


(3)  Uteal  3ta  «3mlr  sase  2 R MdEiaan 
(Aus)  Rabobank:  3.  J Koara  (KatM)  P*l- 
-manE  4.  S Teutenberg  (Gar)  UE  PaattL  2 
7 Btooto  (Baf)  Mattel,’  6.  E Loom  (It)  AM.  7. 
4 CAptari  (Bte)  Consfrofc  8 4 Bob  Brnber 
|Ne»)  Celtefrap:  9 J Btijtewra  (Nett) 
TVU.  to  M ran  do  won  (Nam)  RotaMor- 
adD  all  same  rims.  OraaM  I.  Coionu  3hr 
42mm  55  S.  MeEvwi  at  due.  3.  Koerta  ft 
4 G Corinl  UU  Ate  7 ft  W Ojutoop  iBot) 
Caiiarap  aante  time  ft  L Armstrong  fttS; 


TOUR  MATCH  (3A  UOton  Keynes).  US 
U-1  v AutraHa  U-21. 

•OMEIPS  EUROPEAN  IH1  NATIONS 

CUP  (2.0.  CanUB)  Orreg  ft  Nattaiand* 
v Cz  Rets  England  « Russia.- 


• UVratna  oottaassad  ft&vs  la  moved  (g 
tta  too  or  than  poo)  wti«H  victory. to 
the  European  Hatton*  Jura  Cup  hortey 
toumanwnt  Hr  Cargdl  yaatanjar  Wats*. 
3-9  down  at  ftiB-Jtme.  ware  tercel  to  <So- 
*a«l  nr  mcv.  tt  * second  hair  m wtneb 
Ukraine  tarette  12  penally  comors. 


Ru^by  Union 

John  Lomu,  brother  of  Jonah, 
wiH  make  his  Welsh  Cup 
debut  cm  Saturday  for  Old 
Dltydians  away  to  Swansea 
Uplands.  Jonah,  meanwhile, 
injured  a ahimiitar  as  the  AH 

Blacks  drew  18-18  with  Gri- 
qualand  West  in  Kimberley. . 

Ice  Hockey  - 

Cardiff  Devils  have  gfrpwd  foe 
forwards  Verio  Sacra  tin! 
from  Milan  24  and  Steffen1 
Zxesche  from.  Frankfurt 
Lions,  writes  Vtc  Botchetfter.  ■ 

Chess 

The  team  of  veteran  champi- 
ons won  271&-2ZV4  against  foe 


worfd’s  best  women  in  the 
Foxtrot  matrii  in  London, 
unites  Leonard  Barden.  Ex- 
perts attributed  the  result  to 
the  absence  ot  Judit  Folgar, 
the  world’s  No.l  woman, 
competing  against  men  In 
Vienna.  • . 


Sailing 

Andy  atirf  fan  Rudesn  stm 

laSthe  Laser  ^&onal 
Championship  in  Hayling 


Bay.  bat  not  with  any  great 
authority,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 
They  finished  XQfo,  eighth 
and  third,  yesterday  as  Tracey 
Covell  and  Steve  Mitchell  nar- 
rowed foe  gap  to  six  points, 


Golf 

Tiger  Woods,  foe  US  amateur 
champion  three  times  run- 
rtng  has  turned  professional 


I Ryder  Cup  team  appear 
this  week  in  the  One  2 One 
British  Masters  being 
staged  on  this  course  near 
Northampton. 

This  is  hardly  surprising 
since  tills  is  the  week  when 
the  race  for  the  Ryder  Cup 
rankings  begins  again. 
Over  the  next  12  months 
there  will  be  talk  of  little 
else. 

What  is  surprising, 
though,  is  the  condition  or 
the  course.  Despite  contin- 
ual calls  from  all  concerned 
to  upgrade  both  foe  quality 
and  the  condition  of  tour- 
nament courses,  this  event 
is  being  contested  an  a mod- 
erafe  lay-out  wi&  greens  so 
poor  Quit  they  are  having 
to  apply  “liquid  colour- 
ings** In  order  to  make 
them  look  bettor  than  they 
are. 

■ the  European  Tour  has 
apologised  for  not  giving 
the  golfers  “the  greens  that 
we  would  want  or  that  you 
would  expect**  andfoe  play- 
ers are  taking  comfort  to 
the  agttest  platitude  avail- 
able to  them— it's  the  same 
for  everyone. 

Severiano  Ballesteros, 
who  Is  feeling  his  way  as 
I Ryder  Cup  captain,  has 
reiterated  that  be  wants 
players  like  foe  US  Masters 
champion  Nick  Faldo,  Ian 
Woosnam  and  Jose-MarJa 
OUatabal  to  try  to  qualify 
for  the  team-  so  that  be  has 
more  latitude  over  his 
selections-  Be  has  only  two, 
which  be.  Uhe  most  people 

concerned  with  getting  the 
12  best  Europeans  into  foe 
team,  feds  ts  not  enough.  ■ 
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SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Stepping  Into  a brave  new  world - . . Rob  Andrew  teamed  up  with  Sir  John  Hall  at  Newcastle;  Jonathan  Davies  returned  to  Wales;  Martin  Bayfield  gave  np  his  day  job;  Philippe  Sella  crossed  the  Channel;  and  Scott  Quinnellw  ted  rise 

Twelve  months  ago  a once  rigidly  amateur  game  embraced  professionalism.  David  Plummer  looks  at  the  growing  pains  of  a pastime  that  has  turned  into  a business 


union 


. »\ 


August  27,  1005 

THE  International  Board, 
meeting  in  Paris,  aban- 
dons 129  years  of  tradition, 
and  rugby  union  becomes  the 
last  major  spectator  sport  to 
embrace  professional  ism. 
"Within  two  or  three  years  a 
tiny  percentage  of  profes- 
sional rugby  players  will 
emerge  at  the  top  end  of  the 
game.  They  will  have  no 
other  job.  They  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  miss  a league  game 
because  they  want  to  attend  a 
wedding,"  says  Will  Carling. 

The  IB  chairman  Vernon 
Pugh  says  the  abandonment 
of  amateurism  has  been  made 
to  end  hypocrisy.  ‘We  had  a 
- situation  which  tended  to 
make  honest  men  dishonest 
The  social  and  moral  philoso- 
phy of  an  intensely  competi- 
tive worldwide  sport  in  1995 
is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  late 
1890s  and  even  of  the  late 
1969s.  The  limited  role  of  the 
IB  has  to  change." 

Rugby  league  professionals 
are  told  they  will  be  able  to 
return  to  union.  Jonathan 
Davies  has  mlks  with  Cardiff. 
The  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
plans  to  employ  its  leading 
players  on  annual  contracts 
of  £20,000 

September  1205 

IEWCASTLE  Gosforth  he- 
mes Newcastle  Rugby 
football  Club  Ltd.  an  offshoot 
of  Newcastle  United  PC,  in  a 
multi-million  pound  agree- 
ment. The  RFlFa  chairmen  of 
marketing.  Colin  ‘HarrMge, 
says  a European  Super 
League  win  be  the  salvation 
of  the  professional  game. 


England's  lock.  Martin  Bay' 
field  asks  for  a five-year  sab- 
batical from  the  police  force 
to  become  a full-time  rugby 
player.  French  clubs  vote 
against  full-blown  profession- 
alism. The  RFU  announces 
one-year  moratorium  on.  pro- 
fessionalism. First  Division 
clubs  in  Wales  form  them- 
selves into  First  Division 
Rugby  Ltd. 

Ireland  announce  that  only 
international  players  will  be 


‘Players  will  no 
longer  miss 
a league  game 
to  attend 
a wedding’ 


Will  Carlins 


paid  in  the  new  season.  A 
players’  union  in  England 
and  Wales  is  set  up.  The  RFCJ 
sets  up  a commission  on  pro- 
fessionalism. England’s 
League  One  clubs  declare  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  it 
Five  Nations  meet  to  set  up  a 
European  Cup.  France  de- 
clare their  unhappiness  over 
the  proposed  distribution  of 
revenue  from  the  competi- 
tion. RFU  and  Scotland  decide 
not  to  field  sides  until  the 
fidlowiiig  season. 

Rob  Andrew  is  appointed 
nqjby  director  of  Newcastle 
on  a five-year  contract  worth 
£786,000.  England’s  League 
One  clubs  form  their  own 
company,  following  Wales 


and  France.  European  Cup  se- 
cures sponsorship  from  Heln- 
eken.  1TV  signs  a four-year 
£20  million  television  deal 

October  1905 

■MEMBERS  of  the  England 
Iwl  squad  refuse  to  sign  pro- 
fessional contracts  drawn  up 
by  the  RFU  because  the  tends 
have  not  been  approved  by 
their  clubs.  The  IB  prohibits 
club  contracts  from  cutting 
across  national  requirements. 
Only  unions  may  negotiate 
broadcasting  rights.  Jona- 
than Davies  signs  for  Cardiff 
from  Warrington  for  £70,000. 

November  1995 

ENGLAND’S  top  clubs 
call  for  the  introduction  of 
transfer  fees  and  professional 
contracts  as  well  as  a greater 
share  of  money  from  televi- 
sion and  sponsorship  deals 
agreed  by  the  RFU.  The  RFU’s 
commission  on  professional- 
ism reports  Moratorium  on 
professionalism  to  be  lifted  at 
the  end  of  the  season  along 
with  the  120-day  qualification 
period  for  players  moving 
dubs.  Players  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  a percentage  of  trans- 
fer fees  but  will  be  allowed  to 
negotiate  a signing-on  fee. 
Proposal  that  the  Five 
Nations  be  moved  to  May. 
The  millionaire  Nigel  Wray 
pumps  £2.5m  into  Saracens. 

Scotland  draws  up  con- 
tracts for  its  national  squad 
players  worth  more  than 
£20,000  a man.  The  RFU  sets 
aside  £1 .5m  to  pay  for  its  top 
50  players  and  its  manage- 
ment team.  The  businessman 
Keith  Barwell  promises  to  in- 
vest £lm  in  Northampton. 


December  1 995 

FU  and  Rugby  Football 
plan  two  matches 
between  Bath  and  Wigan  to 
decide  the  . best  of  the  best. 
The  Australian  Ross  Turnbull 
offers  leading  players  £200.000 
■to  play  in  an  international 
summer  circus.  England  play- 
ers sign  contracts  with  RFU 
worth  £38,000. 

January  1995 

LIFF  BRITTLE  to  chal- 
John  Jeavons-Fel- 
lows  for  the  position  of  RFU 
executive  committee  chair- 
man. Referees  to  receive  £400 
for  controlling  international 
matches.  NEC  injects  £L-5m 
into  Harlequins.  Saracens 
sign  Michael  Lynagh  and  Phi- 
lippe Sella.  Kittle  defeats 
Jeovons-FeHows  by  647  votes 
to  332.  Chaos  predicted  as  pro- 
fessionalism is  not  accepted 


by  the . clubs.  First  Division 
clubs  renew  their  breakaway 
threat 

February  1996 

'NGLAND's  leading  play- 
are  asked  to  sign  con- 
tracts with  their  dubs.  The 
Wales  lock  Gareth  Llewellyn 
joins  Hgrteqnfas  in  a six-fig-, 
ure  deal  Sky  bids  to  televise 
dub  rugby  exclusively  live  in 
Rngiumi  and  Wales.  The  mil- 
lionaire Ashley  Levett  seeks 
to  pump  £Z-5m  into  Rich- 
mond. Welsh  referees 
threaten  to  strike  in  row  over 
expenses. 

March  1996 

BATH  members  vote  to 
turn  the  dub  into  a pic. 
Clubs  in  England  and  Wales 
want  to  take  over  the- running 
of  the  European  Cup.  Harle- 
quins threaten  legal  action 


Code-breakers ...  Tuigamala  catches  up  with  Sleightholme 
in  one  oftwo  historic  meetings  between  Wigan  and  Bath 


against  the  WRU  for  holding 
Gareth  Llewellyn  to  the  180- 
day  qualification  rule.  WRU 
eventually  backs  down. 

English  clubs  draw  up  a 
contract  which  aaka  players 
to  choose  between  dub  and 
country.  England’s  leading 
players  demand  a mmtmirm 
wage  of  £18,000.  Special  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  RFU 
agrees  the  game  should  go 
open.  Union  and  leading  dubs 
still  deadlocked  over  con- 
tracts. t jmiHng  players  in 
South  Africa  sign  contracts 
worth  £425,000  over  three 
years. 

April  1995 

I RFU  offers  players.  £44.000 
to  stay  in  Ireland  after 
offers  from  English  clubs. 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
threaten  to  eject  England 
from  the  Five  Nations  in  a 
row  over  television  money. 
The  RFU  has  given  notice  of 
its  intention  to  pull  out  of 
joint  negotiations  and  secure 
its  own  television  deaL 
England  awnnnwHi  £87 -5m 
deal  with  Sky  for  the  rights  to 
all  its  rugby,  including  cham- 
pionship matches;  Wales. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  offered 
lesser  deals.  Brittle  support- 
ers announce  plans  to  sack 
RFU  secretary  Tony  Hallett 

May  1996 

CLUBS  Insist  on  taking  full 
control  of  the  European 
Cup.  Cardiff’s  prop  Mike  Grif- 
fiths signs  £210,000  deal  with 
Wasps.  Richmond  sign  Scott 
QuiirneH.  having  landed  Ben 
Clarke,  Andy  Moore  and 
Adrian  Davies.  RFU  threat- 
ened with  mutiny  by  its  own 
players  if  England  are  kicked 


out  of  the  Five  Nations.  Brlt- 
tie  tries  to  abort  RFU’s  Sky 
deal  Wales's  top  clubs  offered 
£3m  by  the  WRU  not  to  break 
away. 

RFU  and  the  First  Division 
dubs  agree  a power-sharing 
package  which  allows  the 
dubs  a major  say  in  sponsor- 
ship and  television  deals  and 
the  running  of  dub  competi- 
tions. The  media  tycoon  Chris 
Wright  bids  to  take  control  of 
Wasps  and  Queens  Park 


‘We  had  a 
situation  which 
tended  to  make 
honest  men 
dishonest’ 

Vernon  Pugh 


Rangers  FC.  Bath  play  Wigan 
in  league  and  union. 

June  1996 

THE  former  England  man- 
ager Geoff  Cooke  becomes 
director  of  rugby  at  Bedford 
after  the  dub  gets  a £2m  cash 
injection.  RFU  confirms  Sky 
deal. 

July  1996 

BAfELSH  RU  rejects  Sky 
W offer.  The  businessman 
Andrew  Brown  sword  puts 
£5m  into  Bath.  WRU  and 
dubs  reach  agreement  over 
the  way  forward.  Bill  Bishop, 
outgoing  RFU  president,  steps 
in  to  try  to  resolve  the  Five 


Nations  row.  England  thrown 
out  of  the  Five  Nations.  De- 
benture holders  threaten 
legal  action  against  the  RFU  if 
England  are  not  readmitted  to 
the  championship. 

England  bid  to  play  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  on  a regular  basis.  Wa- 
les's clubs  reach  £22. 5m  deal 
with  Sky  for  Welsh  league 
and  Anglo- Welsh  matches. 
Rejected  by  the  WRU.  Eng- 
land's clubs  again  threaten  to 
break  away  saying  promises 
have  been  broken.  Scott 
Gibbs  signs  for  Swansea. 

August  1996 

ENGLAND  make  conces- 
sions to  stay  In  the  Five 
Nations.  They  are  rejected  be- 
cause the  RFU  refuses  to  un- 
scramble its  Sky  contract 
England  given  until  the  end 
of  the  month  to  step  into  line. 
Row  between  England  and 
Wales  after  the  cancellation 
of  challenge  matches  between 
the  league  and  cup  winners  in 
both  countries.  WRU  threat- 
ens legal  action.  Scott  Quin- 
nell  threatens  not  to  play  for 
Wales  again  unless  the  WRU 
improves  its  £2,000  match  fee. 

Welsh  clubs  threaten  a 
players'  strike  unless  the 
WRU  accepts  their  Sky  deal. 
Wigan  players  Henry  Paul 
and  Va'aiga  Tuigamala  join 
Bath  and  Wasps  respectively. 

England  negotiate  to  play 
six  Tests  against  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  superpowers 
next  year.  Brittle  still  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  to  save 
the  Five  Nations  but  fixtures 
are  drawn  up  for  a home-and- 
away  Four  Nations  Champi- 
onship without  England. 


Congratulations 
from  all  at  BT 
to  the  British 
Paralympic  Team 
winning  no  less 
than  39  Gold 
medals  and  being 
placed  4th  overall 
in  Atlanta 


British  Paralympic 
Association 


ST  is  the  official  sponsor  of  the 
British  Paralympic  Team 
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CRICKET;  the  formidable  task  facing  England’s  bowling  attack,  page  1 3 


SOCCER;  life  after  the  penalty  - a new  start  for  Gareth  Southgate,  page  14 


England 
in  world 


WiTtg 


scheme 


Robert  Armstrong 


Twickenham  is 
patting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a new 
gift-edged  interna- 
tional fixture  list 
for  1997  in  response  to  Eng- 
land’s likely  exclusion  by  the 
other  home  unions  from  the 
Five  Nations  Championship. 

nans  by  Wales.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  set  op  an  alter- 
native championship  along 
with  France  were  discussed 
at  a meeting  in  London  last 
night.  But  they  will  be 
heavily  overshadowed  by  an 
annual  world  Test  series  that 
brings  England,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand.  Australia  and 
France  into  regular 
competition. 

The  sport's  major  nations 
have  shied  away  from  for- 
mally introducing  an  annual 
world  championship  which 
would  have  nnr!«-mfnari  the 
status  of  the  World  Cup  held 
every  four  years.  However, 
each  nation,  with  rare  excep- 
tions. will  play  a minimum  of 
two  Tests  annually  against  all 
the  others  on  a home-and- 
away  basis.  The  television 
rights  to  each  Test  outside  foe 
Southern  Hemisphere’s  Tri- 
Nations  series  will  be  sold  by 
foe  host  union. 

Despite  the  Rugby  Football 
Union's  exclusion  from  foe 
Five  Nations  TV  Committee 
meeting  held  near  Heathrow, 
Twickenham  has  drawn  a 
measure  of  comfort  from  Scot- 
land’s inclusion  of  the  tradi- 
tional Calcutta  Cup  match  in 
their  official  fixture  list  for 
foe  new  season. 

England  believe  they  have  a 
legal  right  under  the  current 
television  contract  with  foe 
BBC  — which  they  are  will- 
ing to  test  in  foe  courts  — to 
participate  in  next  year's  Five 
Nations  Championship  but 
English  concern  about  being 
consigned  to  an  international 
no  man's  land  has  diminished 
sharply  this  month. 

South  Africa,  the  World 
Cup  holders,  who  finished 
third  in  this  year’s  Tri- 
Nations  tournament,  are  the 
latest  country  to  agree  to  play 
England  on  on  annual  basis 
irrespective  of  their  partici- 
pation in  other  competitions. 
In  addition  Namibia,  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa  are  virtually 
certain  to  figure  in  warm-up 
matches  against  England 
whenever  they  embark  on  a 


S, 


ll  US  OPEN:  TWO  FORMER  CHAMPIONS  SHOW  LITTLE  SIGN  OF  RECENT  WOBBLES 


relatively  short  trip  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  for  a 
major  Test  Italy  are  also  ex- 
pected to  play  England  once  a 
year. 

England  remain  optimistic 
that  a compromise  over  their 
£87.5  million  TV  deal  with 
BSkyB  can  be  worked  out 
with  the  other  home  unions 
but  they  also  taka  the  view 
that  foe  long-term  develop- 
ment of  English  rugby  de- 
pends mainly  on  frequent 
meetings  with  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  nations.  “We 
want  to  keep  our  latest  pro- 
posals over  the  TV  contract 
with  the  other  unions  confi- 
dential but  having  said  that 
the  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship is  now  merely  a part  of 
the  overall  competitive  pic- 
ture and  not  the  apex  of  foe 
season,"  said  an  RFU 
spokesman. 

‘It  is  up  to  foe  other  home 
unions  to  get  back  to  us  but 
we  don’t  think  any  construc- 
tive purpose  is  served  by  foe 
unions  criticising  each  other 
in  public.  The  ball  is  in  their 
court  and  now  we  can  only 
wait  and  see  what  they  come 
up  with. 

"We  expect  next  season's 
Five  Nations  matches  to  go 
ahead  as  planned  and  in  addi- 
tion those  games  arranged  as 
part  of  the  Anglo-Welsh  club 
competition  remain  on  our 
fixture  list  The  clubs  in- 
volved are  already  preparing 
for  them.” 

England's  leading  players 
are  eager  to  perform  In  Five 
Nations  matches  next  Febru- 
ary and  March  before  they 
face  the  challenge  of  South  Af- 
rica in  late  March  or  April; 
the  Springboks,  of  course, 
will  also  face  some  English- 
men in  the  three  Tests 
against  foe  Lions  next  June 
and  July.  Those  elite  players 
who  receive  contracts  worth 
around  £40.000  a year  from 
the  RFU  believe  Twickenham 
is  not  in  a position  to  concede 
too  much  to  the  other  unions 
in  terms  of  TV  revenue  al- 
ready negotiated  for  their 
home  games. 

There  is  also  growing  un- 
ease among  foe  Welsh  clubs 
that  the  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
may  have  over-played  its 
hand  in  turning  down  a £40.5 
million  offer  from  BSkyB  in 
the  hope  of  hammering  out  a 
satisfactory  alternative  deal 
with  a terrestrial  channel. 

I Ynt  of  change,  page  15 
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Serving  notice . . . Thomas  Master,  the  third  seed,  during  his  6-1, 7-6, 6-2  win  over  Javier  Frana  photograph  mike  segar 


PETE  SAMPRAS  and  | 
Monica  Seles  i 
boarded  fast  trains  1 
to  first-round  vic-1 
tones  here  yester- 
day, though  both,  have  experi- 
enced such  , trials  and 
tribulations  foff  year  it 
is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  their  blood  will  not  be  on 
the  tracks  farther  down  foe : 
line. 

The  relatively  poor  form  of 
Sampras  thig  year;  and 
failure  to  win  a Grand  Slam 
title,  can  largely  be  put  down 
to  foe  long-term  grief  he  suf- 
fered over  the  Sinless  and  ulti- 
mate rifeath  of  his  close  friend 
and  coach  Tim  Gullikson. 

Sampras  adnatted  be  was 
blown  away  by  Australia’s 
Mark  Phmppoussls  In  foe 
third  round  of  the  Australian 
Open  early  in  the  year,  but 
his  wnntinnal  fragility  in  , foe 
French  Open  and  Wimbledon 
could  not  be  hidden. 

He  returned  to  winning 
ways  just  before  foe  US  Open 
with  a victory  in  Indianapolis 
against  Goran  Ivanisevic.  Not 
that  this  can  necessarily  be 
seen  as  a good  omen;. in  the 
three  years  Sampras  has  won 
the  US  title  be  h*«  never  won 
the  tournament  immediately 
before. 

Sampras,  foe  world  No.  1 
and  top  seed  here,  has  won. 
two  Grand  Slam  tournaments 
in  each  year  since  1993.  Be 
should  have  begun  bis  de- 
fence against  Adrian  Voinea 
but  file  Romanian  pulled  out 
in  foe  morning  with  an  ankle 
injury  and  was  replaced  by 
Jimy  Szymanski  of  Venezu-  - 
ela,  a lucky  — or  perhaps  not 
60  lucky — loser. 

Szymanski,  aged  20.  had 
never  played  a Grand  Slam 
match  before  and  was  duly 
dispatched  in  straight  sets. 

The  reasons  for  Seles's 
struggles  this  year  are  alto- 
gether more  complex.  She 
began  the  year  with  victory 
in  the  Australian  Open 
against  Germany's  Alike 
Huber,  a first-round  loser 
here  an  Monday,  but  then 
began  to  have  problems  with 
her  right  shoulder. 

■ At  the  French  Open  she  Was 
beaten  in  the  quarter-finals 


by  Jana  Novotna,  who 
repeated  this  victory  in  the 
Olympics  while  at  Wimble- 
don Seles  lost  tamely  in  the 
second  round  to  Slovakia’s 

KataKhM  Shiripnllmm 

In  both,  those  defeats  Seles 
was  unable  to  win  the  big 
points';  her  mental  strength 
was  suddenly  called  into 
question.  Indeed  in  Paris  she 
admitted  to  being  "scared”,  a 
word  nobody  had  heard  her 
use  before.  How  much  of  this 
can  be  pot  down  to  her  injury, 
and  how  much  is  a residue  of 
the  1993  stabbing,  remains 
unclear. 

But  yesterday,  against  the 
19-yearold  American  Anne 
Miller,  there  were  few  prob- 
lems. as  the  6-0, 6-1  score  sug- 
gests. The  stickiest  moment 
for  Seles  came  in  the  third 
game  of  foe  opening  set  when 
Miller  took  the  No.  2 seed's 
serve  to  a series  of  deuces. 

Seles  has  still  not  decided 
when  she  will  have  an  opera- 
tion -to  the  deep-rooted 
shoulder  tear.  She  lost  more 
than  two  years  because  of  the 
stabbing  and  faces  six 
months’  rehabilitation  if  she 
has  surgery.  *T  don’t  want  to 
think  about  it  Maybe  there  is 
a chance  of  avoiding  an  oper- 
ation,'' This  seems  to  be  wish- 
ful thinking. 

Thomas  Muster.  No.  3 seed, 
made  short  work  of  Argenti- 
na’s Javier  Frana  and  there 
was  an  equally  emphatic  first- 
round  victory  for  America's 
Lindsay  Davenport,  the  Olym- 
pic champion,  against  Italy's 

Adriana 

The  first  night  match  of 
this  year’s  tournament  saw 
Andre  Agassi,  resplendent  (or 
otherwise,  according  to  taste) 
in  a blue  shirt  the  shade  of  a 
French  garage  mechanic's 
overalls,  turn  out  the  light  an 
Colombia's  Maurlcfo  Hadad 
in  extremely  straight  sets. 

•The  men's  tournament, 
which  had  already  lost  two 
top-10  players  — Boris  Becker 
(injured)  and  Yevgeny  Kafel- 
nikov (returned  home  in  a 
huff) — was  fhrther  weakened 
when  Jim  Courier,  the  No.  8 
seed,  pulled  - out  with  a 
bruised  left  knee. 

Britain’s  Tim  Henman 
made  a winning  start  when 
he  defeated  the  I57th-ranked 
substitute  Robert  Jabali  6-2, 
66.6-1 


Graham  ready  to  take  on  City  job 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,743 


Set  by  Orlando 


Ian  Ross  on  the  search  for  a successor 
to  Alan  Ball  in  the  Maine  Road  hot  seat 


ANCHESTER  City 

found  themselves  I 
treading  familiar  i 
ground  yesterday 
when  they  began  scouring  the 
country  for  a manager 
capable  of  rousing  one  of 
English  football's  slumbering 
giants.  George  Graham  is  the 
early  favourite. 

On  Monday  evening,  three  1 
games  Into  the  season,  the 
Last  man  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  overseeing 
a renaissance  in  the  ciub's 
fortunes,  Alan  Ball,  resigned. 

If  Bail’s  fraught  relation- 
ship with  the  First  Division 
club’s  long-suffering  support 
made  his  departure  inevita- 
ble. the  question  of  who  wUl  I 
succeed  him  at  Maine  Road  is 
not  so  clear-cut. 

Graham,  the  former 
Arsenal  manager,  officially 
registered  his  interest  within 
hours  of  learning  that  Ball's 
13-month  reign  had  come  to  | 


an  end.  "Of  course  I am  inter- 
ested; I would  have  to  be,”  he 
said.  'This  is  a big  job  at  what 
is  a very  big  club.  But  I have 
not  yet  spoken  to  anyone." 

Certainly  the  51-year-old 
Scot  will  figure  prominently 
on  a shortlist  of  candidates 
that  will  be  drawn  up  this 
evening  when  the  City  board 
meets  in  emergency  session. 

“If  George  Graham  or  who- 
ever else  made  it  known  to  us 
they  were  Interested  in  the 
job,  we  would,  of  course,  in- 
terview them."  said  the  City 
chairman  Francis  Lee. 

Graham  was  considered  by 
City  in  July  last  year  between 
foe  sacking  of  Brian  Horton 
and  the  appointment  of  Ball. 
At  that  point  he  was  believed 
to  be  third  choice,  ahead  of 
Bail  but  behind  Manchester 
United’s  assistant  manager 
Brian  Kidd  and  Bruce  Rioch. 
who  was  dismissed  by 
Arsenal  a fortnight  ago. 


The  man  City  would  like  to 
install  as  their  15th  manager 
in  24  turbulent  years  is  Ken- 
ny Dalglish,  who  last  week 
severed  his  ties  with  Black- 
burn Rovers  after  five  highly 
successful  years. 

But  he  is  thought  unlikely 
to  join  a club  with  debts  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be 
around  £14  million.  As  Ball 
discovered,  foe  dub’s  trans- 
fer fund  is  virtually  non-exis- 
tent and  City’s  next  manager 
will  be  scraping  the  bottom  of 
an  almost  empty  barrel 

In  truth  City’s  short  list  is 
likely  to  embrace  no  more 
than  three  names. 

Rioch  will  again  come  into 
consideration  but  his  long- 
standing friendship  with  Lee 
may  actually  count  against 
him.  After  the  disastrous  ap- 
pointment of  his  bosom  pal 
Ball,  several  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  City  hierarchy 
would  prefer  file  relationship 
between  chairman  and  new 
manager  to  be  less  cosy. 

Predictably  Lee  was  yester- 
day fhlsome  in  his  praise  of 
Ball’s  character  and  courage 


under  fire.  “He  has  had  a 
torrid  time  In  the  press  and 
the  fens  have  started  to  have  a 
go  also,”  said  Lee.  “When  that 
happens,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
rectify  things.  Alan  Ball  has 
done  a lot  of  good  things  for 
this  dub  but  the  results  on  the 
, pitch  are  what  matters  most 
“I  admire  him  for  his  deci- 
sion and  admire  a lot  of  other 
things  he  has  done  here.  He 


Lee . . . praise  for  Ball 


has  got  more  guts  in  his  big 
toe  than  a lot  of  people  have 
got  in  their  whole  body.  We  all 
wish  him  well  In  the  future.” 
he  added. 

Lee  also  revealed  that  Ball 
bad  been  required  to  quell 
something  of  a player  mutiny 
last  season,  centred  around 
Maine  Road’s  most  valuable 
asset,  the  Georgian  interna- 
tional midfielder  Georgiou 
Kinkladze. 

“There  were  one  or  two 
players  in  the  dressing-room 
who  were  causing  problems." 
said  Lee.  “Senior  players  who 
are  not  now  with  the  dub  did 
not  want  him  in  the  team  and 

that  was  the  sort  of  situation 
Alan  had  to  sort  out" 

. Ball's  assistant  Asa  Hart- 
ford. a former  City  player,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  first- 
team  affeirs  on  a temporary 
basis  but  whether  or  not  he 
will  grin  be  running  tHftigg 
when  City  next  take  the  field, 
against  Chariton  Athletic  on 
Tuesday  night,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Case  for  Graham,  page  1 4 
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From  time  to  time  he  would  invite  his  favourites  into 
a small  workshop  next  to  the  gym,  where  he  plied  us 
with  Senior  Service  untipped  and  bottles  of  Nlackeson 
before  plunging  his  busy  fingers  down  our  shorts. 


1 Animals,  constant  freight  for 
safiors(6> 

4 Compensation  for  mother 
taking  a fang  time  (7) 

9 Vast  spring?  Not  so  (9) 

10  Contemptuously  refuse  a 
fittie  sugar  grain  (5) 

11  City,  leader  in  sin,  suffering 

doom  (5) 

12  Tense  claim  that  one  lacks 
faults  (9) 

13  Violation  erf  palisade  (?) 

IS  Hunter*  D minor  variation® 
17  Fruit  w»d  nuts  re}ected  by 

chad  (6) 

19  Very  moral  old  city— it  is 

embraced  by  a god  (7) 

22  Jewish  governor  turning  to 
American  historian  (9) 

24  Took  initial  copies  of 
recordings  (5) 


26  Hop  in  a European  city  (5) 

27  Poor  writer  of  poor 
operettas^)  - 

28  Was  fast  Bstener  fixed  or 
transfixed?  (7)  . 

29  Taachwherefhe  pupils  are  (6) 

Down 


1 Check  when  cold  duck 
needed  hot  sauce  (7) 

2 Enclose  money  (5) 

3 Chumed-up  mud's  inert 
elements^) 

4 Rough  sand  put  m 
receptacle  (7) 

8 Scrooge  in  Qm  is  erratic  (5) 

6 Bbd  has  to  pay  for  plant  (9) 

7 Utter  idiot  going  in  for 
. mental  health  (6)  .- 

8 Stop  work  and  go  to  bed  (6) 
14  The  scent  of  cod  in  another 

country  (S)  ' 

16  Moneyfor  Germanalrfins 
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goes  to  one  northern  writer 

W» 

18  Stationery  item  obtained 
from  school  when  returning 

home  (7) 

10  Deflcatefy  coloured  plates 
thrown  (6) 

20  Remedy  for  saint  restrained 
by  lack  of  spirit  (7) 

21  Ghosts  in  sungieases  (6) 

23  Dismal  doctor  gets 

audience  (5) 

29  Grass  given  to  an  animal  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 

TT  Sft«WTl^callOir5(3luttoris»na 
on  0801  S3S  238.  Cafe  cost  39p  par 
min.  Chaap  rad*  49p  par  rrin  at  all 
other  times.  Santo  suppibd  by  ATS 


